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“On foot!” said Ninian in 
the ear of Alneas, who started 
from the bed he seemed that 
moment to have entered, and 
inquired the time. . 

“One o’clock,” said Ninian, 
throwing on his kilt. ‘The 
bridge is clear.” 

“But we were not to start 
till five,” said Alneas, com- 
plainingly, and full of the dregs 
of sleep. “It was at five we 
were to join your name- 
sake,” 

“Never you mind that! I’m 
done with him, and he can 
settle with his master. This 
is the hour for us, my hero; 
I have just been ben and 
warned the women.” 

They dressed in haste and 
darkness, and slung on the 
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sacks without another word 
to one another. No light 
was in the house, by Ninian’s 
orders; even the women’s 
chamber, opened to them by 
the russet girl, had not a blink 
in it except of what came from 
the moon. A breeze of north- 
west wind was blowing through 
the ready open window ; Etive 
splashed below. 

“Tf luck is with us ye will 
hear us chapping at the door 
again before the badger’s moon ; 
I’ve left my fishing-rod,” said 
Ninian to the girl whose mother 
lay in bed. 

“ Whist!” said she, “the 
man is sitting at the door: 
you cannot cross the bridge or 
he will see you. Here is a 
collop, cold, and oatcake, that 
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will carry you to where there 
is another meal.” 

“That's my clever lass!” 
said Ninian, and put them in 
his knapsack. “We need not 
cross the bridge at all; our 
way is by the moor; we're 
going by Ben Alder.” 

“‘Success go with ye!” said 
the woman in the bed. “Ye 
have been welcome, gentlemen.” 

Ninian got through the 
window first and dropped upon 
the bank. 

“Good-night with thee!” 
said Alneas, and took the 
maiden’s hand. Her hair was 
down in massy waves upon her 
shoulders; he could see the 
moon swim in her eyes. 

“You are no man of your 
name,” she said to him in 
English, where she had ad- 
vantage of her mother. “My 
shame! that I should have to 
offer you my mouth!” 

He gave to her a little 
squeeze, and kissed her softly ; 
she was warm as milk. 

“Ah!” she said, and shivered, 
“you will think me wild!” 
and she drew back. “But 
coma leam/—I do not care} 
look at this barren land about 
us and no gentle fellow to be 
kind! It was because I know 
you are in danger, and I'll 
maybe never see you more!” 

He dropped upon the bank 
and sped with Ninian down 
the waterside without a word. 
The stolen cattle mourned 
among the grass where they 
were strangers; heavy dew 
was lying; far out on the 
moor the birds were still loud- 
crying; rose from off the banks 
the smell of mint. The house 
was out of sight when Ninian 
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stopped at last and said, “We 
cross here; there’s a shallow 
bit with sand, stick close to 
me,” and waded over to the 
other side. The water took 
them to the knees, as cold as 
salted sleet. 

“Surely, surely this is off 
our way!” said Atneas when 
they crossed. 

“ How’s that?” asked Ninian. 

“You said, this moment, to 
the girl, that we were going 
by the moor and by Ben Alder ; 
that is to the east,” and 
Ninian stopped and looked at 
him, astonished, with the full 
moon shining. 

“My grief!” said he, “you 
are the simple one! It’s me 
that wonders at you! Of 
course I said Ben Alder—the 
opposite of what I meant. If 
I was like yourself, Nathaniel, 
she would have had the truth 
from me and I would say Glen 
Roy, which is the place we're 
going to. Am a fool to give 
my plansto women? Friendly 
folk, I’ll not deny, the both of 
them, but only what a woman 
does not know she will not tell. 
That girl all day will have her 
eye upon the moor because ye 
kissed her and she thinks ye’re 
somewhere there——” 

‘‘ Kissed her !”’ Aineas cried ; 
“what put the notion in your 
head?” 

“If ye didn’t ye were daft! 
Just think of it !—Ye’ll maybe 
never see the lass again! And 
I to give her such a moving 
tale of ye—the homeless 
wanderer and the foe behind! 
How better could I get a young 
one’s favour for us? What- 
ever ot, she'll have an eye 
upon the moor in spite of her, 
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and that will keep his lordship 
with the feathers on a scent I 
wish him joy of. Better there 
than pelting up behind us.” 

“You told Macgregor, too 

‘Oh Lord!” cried Ninian, 
with a sudden stop, and 
shrugged himself, then started 
off again. “Come on! We 
have to climb the Devil's 
Staircase, and it’s I, it’s plain, 
have many a thing to think of 
for the pair of us.” 

Whatever were his thoughts, 
he kept them to himself and 
led the way across the rushes 
and the gale, high-stepping, 
for two miles. Within the 
portals of Glen Coe they came 
upon a track that climbed up 
steeply to the right, until the 
glen, all washed with yellow 
moonshine, could be seen far 
down below. They crushed 


the garlic in their stepping till 


the morning smelled of it; 
they heard the moor - hen 
hoarsely croak. Hinds of the 
mountain, brave princesses, 
stood in troops and stared at 
them ; the proud buck stamped, 
threw out his breast, and trotted 
softly to the mist. It was the 
Sabbath morn, the beasts were 
unaffrighted. “Go-back !-go- 
back!- go-back!” the cock- 
grouse cried that led the eovey 
from their feet. 

When dawn came they were 
on the topmost traverse of the 
steep, and saw it pale a moun- 
tain Ninian called Ben Bhreac. 
Below them, they could hear 
the waves plash on Lochleven. 

“There,” said Ninian, and 
pointed te the north, “is the 
start of what my father— 
peace be with him!—used to 
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call the Wicked Bounds, where 
every man you'll meet has got 
a history, and a dagger in 
below his coat — Camerons, 
Clan MRanald’s men, Clan 
Chattan, and the Frasers—it 
stretches to the Firth of 
Inverness for sixty miles the 
way a kite would fly.” 

The break of day was spread- 
ing fast. The mist, like 
sapple of the sea, was lying 
in the gullies of the hills that 
lifted up their heads above the 
night like to a herd of seals. 
To Aineas it looked a dreadful 
place, all heaved together in 
confusion. The mounts of it 
were giants. 

“In fortune’s name!” he 
cried, “are you acquainted 
with the tracks of it? It 
looks to me as if a man might 
go astray there till he died 
of age!” 

“Not him!” said Ninian, 
lightly, shrugging up his poke, 
and leading down the moun- 
tain-side. “And if he did, 
what odds?—the whole of us 
are only straying through the 
world at best of it. Be glad 
of it that we are men. Ye 
may be sure that I'll not 
wander ye! But mind ye’ll 
not get through it easy! If 
I were a frightened sheep, and 
put about too much concern- 
ing them that’s after us, I 
would be making for the fort 
at Inverlochy where there’s 
sodgers. But that would 

rly serve my turn; no, lad, 
we'll keep the way we're on 
and make for Corryarrick.” 

The sun was high before 
they rested by a loch in what 
to Ninian’ was known as 
Mamore Forest, where the 





deer were belling in their 
season. There was no habita- 
tion to the view nor wood at 
first for kindling, but they 
fared like hunters, even to 
@ fire, for Ninian got roots of 
eandle-fir upon the water's 
edge, and slit them with his 
knife, and made a fire that 
warmed the widow’s collop. 
Heather-tops he gathered and 
white hay, and made a couch 
for them they lay in sleeping 
till the afternoon. When they 
awoke it was with hunger. 
Not a thing was there to eat 
in Mamore Forest, and they 
walked for hours until at dark 
they stood beside the tumbling 
water of the Spean, where was 
one dwelling, stark alone, that 
had in it the clack of someone 
weaving. Ninian went to the 
door himself, and Atneas sat 
waiting for him by the river. 
The other came back in a little, 
hasty, with some barley-bread 
and a side of kippered salmon. 

“T thought,” said he, “of 
putting past the night here, 
but we'll have to spend it 
better getting on our way. This 
cursed country—and a plague 
on’t !—’s roaring with the name 
of Ninian Campbell!” 

“What is it now?” asked 
Aineas, and Ninian was hurry- 
ing them away while yet they 
ate their bread and fish. 

“*T went in there and I found 
a hag of a woman not joyous 
to look on, weaving cloth. 
‘It’s an hour ago,’ said she, 
‘since men were here and 
asking for you. Your name 
is Ninian Campbell.’ ‘How 
ken ye that, just woman?’ I 
inquired, astonished. ‘Fine 
that!’ said she; ‘ye have 
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the very poke upon the back 
of ye!’ ‘What poke?’ said I, 
and she was busy spreading 
butter on the bread. ‘The 
poke,’ said she, ‘ye plundered 
from the man ye slew beside 
Ben Alder. God’s pity on ye, 
stranger, for to kill a man for 
that! They’re waiting for ye 
on the road between here and 
Fort- William.’ ” 

“The thing’s beyond belief!” 
cried Aineas, and Ninian was 
stretching out, up-water, till 
the sparks flew from his heels. 
‘* Who could have set about so 
wild a story?” 

“Who could set about that 
story but the devil’s son, him- 
self?” cried Ninian in a fury. 
‘Black death be on the brute! 
It’s Barisdale! I sent him 
yonder chasing the cuckoo 
about Ben Alder side, but he 
has been too slippy for me; 
when he found the birds were 
not in that direction he made 
up his mind, and pretty 
cleverly, that we were maybe 
for Fort William.” 

“But the story of the 
murdered man ss 

“Any story’s good enough 
for Col to rouse the country- 
side against us. I wish to 
God I knew whose pay he’s 
in in this affair.” 

*He must be well-paid 
indeed, to leave his creach of 
stolen cows to come so hard in 
chase of us,” said Atneas. 

“You may be sure the cattle 
will be well looked after by my 
friend the hairy one, who 
picked them up to start with 
in Glen Lyon.” 

“Macgregor?” Atneas said, 
not understanding. 

“No more Macgregor than 
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yourself!” cried Ninian with 
disgust. ‘I could have laughed 
to end myself to see ye taken 
in with such a story. I 
thought by this time ye could 
put a thing or two together, 
Yon was a man of Col’s—his 
own lieutenant. I ken the way 
Col lifts his mart now; he 
puts on a band of nameless 
men to do the stealing and 
comes up behind to take their 
plunder in the*name of law. 
A bonny Watch! The devil's 
but a boy compared to him! 
If yon had been a decent band 
of any worthy name it would 
not be so meekly they gave up 
their prize.” 

“T was quite misled!” said 
Aineas, ashamed. “But what 
did ye engage the black 
fellow for with all your story 
about five o’elock and going 
by Ben Alder? And ye told 
him who ye were: I thought 


myself, that very queer of 
ou.” 

“T told him that,” said 
Ninian, “to get the bridge 
clear of the fellow with the 


nose. When Col heard from 
my friend his rogue that we 
were safe till five o’clock he 
took away that sentry. Of 
course my friend went to his 
master, straight, and told him 
what we planned and who we 
were,—a thing his lordship 
knew quite well already.” 
“You weren’t sure of that.” 
“As sure as that I walked 
on leather! The woman told 
me he had looked our knap- 
sacks, and at first I thought 
there was no harm in that, 
but then I minded something 
—he would see my father’s 
name upon the Book! There's 
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noble reading in the Bible for 
our good, and many a turn I 
take at it when I have time, 
but Col, Ill wager, didna 
bother much with that; he 
found the name of John Mac- 
gregor there. But I wasna 
vexed; my knowing that he 
kent me gave me an ad- 
vantage.” 

The land by now had 
donned the mantle of the 
night and buttoned it with 
stars. They sat, two hours, 
upon a stone when they had 
walked a mile or two, and there 
deliberated upon the situation. 
Glen Roy, that Ninian had 
thought to take through Kep- 
poch’s country, was now out of 
the question; Barisdale was 
pack with Keppoch’s folk, and 
could depend on help from them 
in any hunt that had a Campbell 
for its quarry. To stop Glen 
Roy as well as seour the 
country to Fort William was 
sure to be his policy. From 
Corryarrick they were only 
some twelve miles of distance, 
but that meant across the hills, 
and in the dark it was net to 
be ventured. They fixed upon 
a longer route that followed up 
the Spean and skirted to the 
westward of Loch Laggan. 
Loch Laggan head was close 
upon the finished Road, al- 
though it was as far from 
Corryarrick as they were that 
moment. Once upon the Road, 
though, they were in a climate 
safer than the hills; all traffic 
of the soldiers working at its 
end went over it, and honest 
men were surely free from 
molestation. 

This latter was the argument 
of Atneas, who felt he could 
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not have his feet too soon upon 
a highway. 

“I’m not so sure of that,” 
said Ninian, however. “All 
this trouble since we left the 
Orchy is to keep me off the 
Road, and I’ve a notion that 
there’s something special brew- 
ing there. You may be sure 
the Road itself is watched ; we 
darena venture on’t until we 
join the sodgers.” 

On Aineas had weariness 
come with an ache for every 
limb, and he was all for sleeping 
for a while upon the heather, 
but his friend said no; the 
night was made for them; 
although the moon was not yet 
up they had the light and 
guidance of the stars; it was 
about the hour of ten; the 
Plough was lying upside down 
upon the hills. 

At midnight they were half- 
way up Loch Laggan - side, 
from which their track was 
sundered by a clump of firs, 
and Alneas was walking half 
asleep, when all at once they 
came upon a score of houses on 
a level at the foot of woody 
crags, and every one of them 
was lighted. The smell of 
burning peats was strong, and 
also something like the smell of 
melting rosen, but stronger was 
the smell of roasting meat, and 
Ninian was the first to speak 
of looking for a bed and 
supper. 

The houses with stone-an- 
chored thatch on them were 
laid in rows, with dungsteads 
piled before them and -black 
stacks of peat ; a score of dogs 
began to bark, and down upon 
the place the yellow moon of 
Michaelmas was glaring. Out 
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the folk came rushing to their 
doors, and all of them were 
women. Not a man was to be 
seen ! 

“We've come on a night of 
ceilidh and the men from home,” 
said Ninian. ‘Take the near- 
est door and in before they 
gather round.” 

A woman, very dun of 
visage, and a bunch of children 
stretched across a bed, were in 
the house they stopped at, and 
by luck, or else by Ninian’s 
judgment, they had got the 
very house where meat was 
cooking on a brander. 

“In the name of the Good 
Being, what ist?” the woman 
cried, as Ninian and his friend 
stepped in and hailed her 
stately. She stood upon the 
floor in great alarm, and what 
was she engaged upon but 
dipping flambeaux in a pot of 
rosen ? 

“Will’t give us leave to sit 
beside the fire till morning?” 
Ninian asked. “For we have 
come a distance; in the dark 
we cannot make our way.” 

She was, as well as dun, a 
biorach, sharp-nosed woman, 
plainly mother of the flock 
stretched on the bed; the soft- 
ness of his speech apparently 
assured her, but she lifted up 
a cruse that, hooked upon a 
cabar, lit the house, and coming 
up to him she held it close 
beside his breast. 

“What clan art thou?” she 
asked, her eyes upon his cloth- 
ing: it was not of tartan but a 
hodden brown. 

“What clan,” said he, “ but 
of Clan Alpine, children of the 
mist and sorrow ?” 

“Sit down,” she said, at 
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that. “My mother was Mac- 
gregor. Ye will at least get 
supper and a warming.” 

She gave them water, 
warmed, to bathe their feet, 
and brandered venison, and all 
the time the bairns stretched 
on the bed keeked from their 
bolster at the strangers. 
Druimbeg, she said to Atneas, 
was the township’s name, and 
all the tenants were Mac- 
donalds. About her guests she 
never asked a question. 

“ And where, good wife, if I 
might ask, are all the lads?” 
said Ninian, and thereupon, in 
spite of her, she showed con- 
fusion, hinting at a small black 
pot they were engaged with on 
the hill. “It will be as well,” 
she said, “if ye were not about 
on their returning,” and she 
gave them both a dram of 
spirits, rank and reeked beyond 
description. But as for stop- 


ping for the night below her 
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roof, she plainly made it out 
impossible. 

“ A shed itself would serve,” 
said Alneas. ‘Any place at 
all to pass the night in.” 

“T know of no place, honest 
men; my shame to say it, 
and my melting!” she ex- 
claimed with agitation. 

They gave her thanks, and 
Aineas, with a joke, slipped in 
a coin below the children’s 
bolster ; then out he followed 
Ninian. The door was barred 
behind them instantly. 

“That looks mighty droll,” 
said Ninian—‘‘barring up @ 
door, and not a living soul 
between her and the Sound 
of Sleat but honest Gaelic 
people ! ” 

And then they found that 
every glimmer in Druimbeg 
was out and every door 
was barred. They rapped 
at two or three without an 
answer. 


CHAPTER XI.—AINEAS-OF-THE-PISTOL. 


The noble moon that ripes 
the corn was skulking in black 
clouds. A wind that seemed 
to sweep from every quarter, 
seeking harbours, as the say- 
ing goes, was whistling round 
the peats, and it was grown 
exceeding cold. Ninian led 
the way across the dung of 
fifty cattle, skirted through the 
weeds that. bordered some 
tilled fields, went through a 
sandy patch encumbered with 
thick whins in which they got 
entangled, making for the 
clump of firs that they had 
noticed earlier, where they 
counted on a sleep within its 


umbrage. Owls were mourn- 
ing there; it was the water’s- 
edge of Laggan, and the waves 
were plashing on its fringe. 
The night seemed given up to 
all the ancient things. Never 
a@ word was passed between 
them till they reached the 
planting and got in upon its 
dust, and there, as they were 
standing in the dark, /the 
muttering of the wood about 
them, Ninian smelled crumbled 
lime. “There’s more than fir- 
trees here!” said he; and push- 
ing farther in, they came with 
great surprise upon a building. 
What its nature was they could 
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not solve; four-square it stood 
among the trees, too big for 
a domestic dwelling, still in 
human use, for glass was in its 
windows, and it had a door, 
but something in its spirit, cold 
and bleak, proclaimed it not a 
place acquaint with fires. 
Twice they went about it in 
the darkness that was here 
intense, but could make nothing 
of it; then they found the door 
of it was only on an outer bar ; 
Jineas, who came upon it, drew 
it back and gave them entrance 
to what seemed one single big 
apartment, like a barn, but 
floored with flags and smelling 
rank of grease. He would have 


struck a light, but Ninian for- 
bade it, apprehensive that a 
glint of it might penetrate the 
wood and bring upon them 
some intruder. They stumbled 
round a while, and felt at walls 
unplastered, woodwork like to 


folded trestles heaped up in the 
middle of the floor, some 
benches, and a crock of tallow. 
At one end was what seemed 
to feeling like a massive table 
with a great flat stone upon it. 

Aineas, groping for some 
other clue to what the place 
was meant for, came at last 
upon a heap of hides, and had 
no sooner found them than he 
gave a cry. 

“ What now?” said Ninian, 
eagerly. 

“What do you make of 
this?” said Atneas, pulling at 
the skins. “ Muskets! Here 
they are in scores, and smeared 
with tallow.” : 

“ My God, but we are in the 
kittle country!” said Ninian, 
with amazement, handling the 
guns that had been hidden in 
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below the hides—in scores, as 
Aineas said. “I wouldna miss 
this night for any money! 
There's not supposed to be a 
gun in Badenoch sinee the Act 
was passed disarming Donald, 
but here they are in heaps like 
paling-stobs! Iknewit! Fine 
I knew it! ‘Only a weapon 
here and there among the 
thatch,’ says Islay, but he 
doesna know the devils!” 

Eneas was fumbling at the 
muskets. “Not much use in 
them,” said he, “for half the 
cocks of them are broken. By 
the locks and length of them I 
take it they are Dutch.” 

“Good lad!” said Ninian, 
with surprise. ‘You have 
some observation, I will give 
you credit. We'll get on with 
one another nobly. Dutch they 
are, man!—ay, but here’s a 
Spanish fellow; now what in 
all the world would they be 
doing here ?” 

“You told me there was 
smuggling of arms yourself,” 
his friend reminded him ; “ the 
thing might mean another 
Rising.” 

“What!” cried Ninian, dis- 
dainfully. “ Wi’ trash like this 
ye wouldna burn to boil a pot 
wi’! Na! na! they’re never 
meant for serious business. But 
what’s the reason of them being 
stored so snug and greased? 
.. . Oh, man alive! I see it!” 
and he laughed until the roof 
was dirling. 

But what it was he saw he 
would not tell; it was, he said, 
a drollery that would improve 
by keeping till they reached a 
“ And then,” said he 
to Aineas, “you'll laugh at the 
confusion that I’ll put them in. 
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I wish my father was alive this 
night to see this ploy with me, 
and what a lot of clever lads 
they are in Badenoch !” 

They stretched themselves 
upon the hides ; Aineas at least 
dog-wearied to the bone, and 
he was sound asleep when 
Ninian, twenty minutes later, 
jumped upon his feet on hearing 
somewhere on the confines of 
the wood the voice of women. 
He did not rouse his friend, but 
went out through the trees, 
and from the border of them 
witnessed what disclosed the 
reason for the dun wife’s hurry 
to be quit of them. 

Making through the whins 
that he and Aineas had tangled 
in, were close on thirty men 
well geared for fighting, in 
the middle of them four who 
carried upon spokes what first 
he took to be a coffin. They 
passed so close where he was 
standing in the timber he could 
see their very buttons, for 
although the moon was still 
in hiding, they were lit up in 
their going through the whins 
by flambeaux, two or three of 
which had been brought out 
to guide them by their wives. 
If spoil had been their object, 
none of it was with them, save 
perhaps the box, which Ninian 
now perceived was not a coffin 
but a chest well elamped with 
brass. A chest like that, 
thought he, was never built 
beside Loch Laggan. 

When they had passed, he 
sought the hides again along- 
side Atneas, still asleep, and 
slept, himself, until above him 
clanged, tremendously, a bell! 

At first he could not trust 
his ears; the sound came from 
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the roof, outside, fantastic, like 
a belling in a dream, and only 
for a moment. Its echo died 
away upon the hills surround- 
ing. Opening his eyes, he 
found white day was at the 
windows, and Alneas, dumb- 
founded, standing with a rope 
held in his hands. 

“ Mo chreach !”’ cried Ninian, 
jumping to his feet, “ye’ve 
done it now!” 

“We're in a church!” said 
Afneas, bewiidered. 

“In faith we are! I might 
have kent it by the cheeping 
of your boots last night; ye 
sounded dreadful like an elder. 
And what is more, I ken the 
kind of kirk it is—it’s one of 
the sly old chapels of that 
heather priest, Big John of 
Badenoch, And, now, my 
grief! that ye have ca’d the 
bell, we’re like to have a eon- 
gregation.” 

“How was I to guess a bell 
was at the end of this accursed 
rope? I saw it there and 
tugged it without thinking. 
What a chapel!”  Atneas 
looked round it with disgust. 

“Good enough for keeping 
guns! Ye'll mind we're in 
among a lot of heathens, no’ 
right sure yet whether they 
are Protestant or Papist till 
the chief of them comes round 
to tell them wi’ a yellow stick. 
It’s clear a Mass has not been 
said in it this Sunday, but now 
that ye have clinked I hope 
ye have your sermon ready. 
There’s not a wakened body 
in Druimbeg that’s not already 
putting on his hose for chapel. 
On the cheeping boots of ye !— 
we'll better jump!” 

He turned, so saying, for the 
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open air, and slinging on his 
knapsack as he went, and 
Afneas soon after him, and 
through the wood they scurried 
to the water-side. They had 
not run for fifty yards along 
the shore, secure of observation 
from whatever hamlet folk the 
luckless ringing of the bell 
brought out on them, when 
in a little creek of shingle, 
very rough, they came upon a 
boat upturned with oars below 
her. 4 

Loch Laggan here was 
narrow—little more than half 
a mile across ; if they were on 
the other side they still were 
on their way to Corryarrick. 
So far as they could see, no 
other boat was visible than 
this that they threw over on 
her keel. Although a coble 


only, she was heavy as a barge, 
and took them long to launch, 
and then they found she had 


no tholpins. 

Up the shore and to the 
wood ran Ninian with his 
small black knife to cut him 
pins, and he was gone some 
minutes out of sight behind a 
patch of hazel when his voice 
came to his friend. 

“Stir ye, Alneas, or Ninian 
is done for!” 

Four men, and two of them 
with guns, had burst out from 
the firs, and now came down 
upon the Messenger. The 
leader was a fellow clad in 
skins, and had an eye as clear 
and fiery as a cairngorm stone ; 
his weapon was a tuagh, or 
halberd of Lochaber, and he 
looked like mischief. 

“ Stad! stad!” he bellowed. 
“Thou that got my supper, 
stop and get thy breakfast!” 
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Ninian, breast-high in the 
hazel brushwood, with the 
tholpins cut, his knife still in 
his hand, backed out and 
cleared Grey Colin. It was 
then he gave the ery that 
summoned Aineas. 

They crowded down upon him 
cautiously as he fell back along 
a kind of passage to the shore ; 
close up on either hand of him 
the thicket screened his flanks, 
and so he had them all before 
him, hampered in the space so 
much they could not come at 
him but singly. He that had 
the axe was first to close upon 
him as he crept back, erouch- 
ing from the houghs, Grey 
Colin glinting, and the knife 
along his other wrist. A 
shape more wicked, wild-cat- 
like and venomous, was never 
seen at bay in brake or timber ; 
the very teeth of him were 
bared; he gave a shout — 
“‘ Ardcoille!” ferociously, so 
loud the wood rang with it; 
the cry came to him without 
thinking from Balwhidder 
graves: he had not used, he 
had not heard, the slogan of 
Macgregor since he was a boy. 

“ Here for you, Gregorach !” 
said the man in skins, and 
swung his halberd high above 
his head. 

Ninian, from his _ crouch, 
sprang in upon him like a 
salmon at a fall, and with the 
black knife stabbed him under 
the uplifted arm. “Sin agad!” 
said he: “there’s for you!” 
and with his claymore head he 
smote him on the forehead. 
The man fell like an ox and 
grovelled. “Pick up thy dirt!” 
said Ninian to the rest, and 
turned about and ran. 
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The three were hard upon 
him when he reached the cove, 
and faced them for the second 
time with Alneas beside him. 
“My lad, yell not forget 
this day, whatever o’t!” said 
Ninian, flourishing his sword, 
and Aineas had the small 
Doune pistol of his uncle 
ready in his hand. As he was 
standing on the shingle there 
at Ninian’s shoulder, he was 
put about so much he dared 
not part his jaws a hair’s- 
breadth lest his teeth should 
chatter. 

A speckled man in trews, his 
white face patched with brown 
spots like the back of ferns, was 
first to make at Ninian. He 


had a sword ground almost 
to the thinness of a spit, light 
as a feather, and he walked 
on courains—slippers made of 
hide with hair outside of them, 
lashed on his feet with thongs. 


Of Ninian he had a head’s 
advantage in the height and 
twenty years of youth. 

“Black water on ye!” he 
cried out and lunged. 

Aineas for the first time 
cocked his pistol. 

“No, no!” said Ninian to 
him quickly, falling back a bit 
and parrying, “leave it be- 
tween us and the swords! Ye 
better mind the guns.” His 
eyes were piercing on the 
speckled man’s; he said no 
word, but like a strapper 
grooming horses hissed be- 
tween his teeth and briskly 
plied his sword. He beat 
upon the other’s weapon— 
ventured once or twice a 
thrust—broke ground. 

At that the other screamed 
some taunt, mistaken of the 
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movement, and came at him 
with his weapon back to cut. 
Grey Colin flashed and got 
him on the shoulder; he went 
down upon his knees and fell 
to crying loudly on the Virgin 
Mary, but the spit still in his 
grasp. 

Ninian swithered, looking at 
him for a moment as he cried 
and with his bonnet dabbed 
upon his neck to stanch the 
blood, then turned to find a 
musket levelled at himself. It 
never fired. The small Doune 
pistol gave a crack; the man 
who held the musket fell 
grotesquely like a string of 
fish, and Atneas steod unbe- 
lieving that the crooking of 
a finger held such dreadful 
chance. He looked about him 
like a man come from a 
swound—at Ninian with his 
sword advancing on a lad who 
dashed, into the wood, and at 
the others stricken. A bird 
cried out, “Bi glic! Bi glicl 
Be wise! be wise!” and flew 
across the creek. 

“Better a good retreat than 
a bad stand!” said Ninian 
panting ; “you in the beak of 
the boat and me behind, and 
pull like fury!” 

They pushed the boat off, 
wading to the knees before 
they had her floating, boarded 
her and started rowing furi- 
ously. A very bedlam of dis- 
tracted folk broke loose was 
coming through the wood with 
hunting cries. 

“Can ye make any shape at 
the swimming?” Ninian asked 
across his shoulder as they 
tugged the oars. 

“A bit,” said Adneas. 


“Good luck to ye! Ye'll 
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maybe need it. Here’s this 
bitch of a boat, and she’s 
geyzing like a boyne. I doubt 
she'll not can stay afloat till 
we reach the other side.” 

So keen had Atneas been 
glowering back in a dreadful 
fascination at the crumpled 
figure of the man he shot, he 
had not noticed that the coble 
leaked: at Ninian’s words he 
realised the water was above 
his ankles, and was gushing 
twixt the planks in half a 
dozen seams. 

“We'll manage it!” said he, 
“T think we'll manage it!” 
but doubted it within his soul. 
The wind was lifting up the 
waves white crested, the free- 
board of the boat already 
looked appalling low, she 
moved but sluggishly. 

At last a score of men broke 
through the planting, and ran 
down into the creek where lay 
their friends. ‘Easy all and 
jouk!” said Ninian quickly. 
“Grey lead’s flying!” 

He and Aineas ducked ; some 
bullets whistled past; again 
they started rowing. 

Twice again the grey lead 
flew, but wider of them. ‘Not 
a@ gun in Badenoch!” quo’ 
Ninian mockingly. “This, if 
I were spared, would make a 
pretty tale for Islay!” 

The loch was in the boat 
and almost to their knees 
before they reached the open- 
ing of a burn, screened from 
the other side by sauch-trees 
growing on a spit of sand 
bent round the outlet . like 
g@ shearing-hook. Out they 
jumped before the boat was 
grounded; Ninian threw the 
oars out in the current of the 





burn and thrust the boat her- 
self out after. About them, 
all Loch Laggan-side was 
clothed in birch and hazel, 
wind was humming in the 
leafage and the boughs were 
waving; never was a bit of 
country bonnier, a morning air 
more sweet and peaceful. 

But from the shore that 
they had fled from came a 
sound that filled the hearers 
with dismay —the cries of 
keening women. At that wild 
corranach the heart of Atneas 
filled with horror at his share 
of what had caused that lamen- 
tation; down he clapped upon 
a stone among the willows, with 
his head bent in his hands. 

“Oh, Ninian!” said he, and 
rocked himself in anguish, 
“did I kill him? Did I kill 
him ?” 

“Devil the doubt! I knew 
the way he dropt he was as 
dead’s a herring. And now 
ye are a man — full - grown, 
ye have been blooded. I’m 
proud of ye, Macmaster; stand 
you up!” 

He drew Grey Colin with a 
flourish from the scabbard, and 
the clotted blood of him that 
he had struck was on it: with 
a Gaelic utterance he laid it 
lightly on the young man’s 
head 


The flesh of Alneas grewed ; 
he retched at such an accolade. 

“What, man! are ye sick?” 
asked Ninian. 

“Yes!” said he, “I’m sick!” 
and broke into a furious con- 
demnation of this wretched 
country. 

“What in Heaven’s name 
did ye expect?” asked Ninian. 
“ Dancing ?” 
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“‘Everything’s destroyed for 
me!” oried out the lad. “The 
stories have been lies, and we 
have aye been beasts, and 
cloak it up in poetry.” 

“We are what God has 
made us!” said his friend. 
“And we must make the best 
of it. All this belly-ache and 
bocking over one or two Mac- 
donald thieves the world were 
_ happy rid of! Mo naire on 
ye, Macmaster! If I had not 
your father’s Virgin nut upon 
me, it is you and I would have 
been yonder stretched. Stick 
your head and hands into the 
burn, and that will make ye 
better.” 

Aineas bathed as he was 
told, and rose from that lus- 
tration somewhat comforted to 
find the other with his shagreen 
case of razors out and started 
shaving. 

“Were ye frightened yon- 
der?” Atneas asked him. 

“ Not one bit!” said he. 

“Tt’s more than I could say ! 
I was in terror!” 

Ninian gave an oath and 
turned on him. “Let that 
not out of your mouth,” he 
cried with spluttering passion. 
“A bonny-like thing it would 
be if we went bleating every 
time we were in fear. What 
better than the beasts ye 
speak about were we unless 
we hid our trembling from 
each other?” 

“Ah yes!” said Aineas, “ but 
you were yonder glowing like 
@ flame; with you there was 
no flinching, and with me my 
very blood was ice.” 

“Was I?” cried his friend 
in Gaelic, with his face con- 
vulsed. “I was just yonder like 
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thyself, and every drop of me 
was frightened for the death. 
Not till I took Ninian Camp- 
bell’s body with my father’s 
hands could I command the 
coward. ‘Stand fast, thou, 
craven, there!’ I said to him, 
‘for there is worse to come!’” 

The face of Ninian lightened. 
“Was that the way of it with 
you?” he asked, quite under- 
standing. 

“Never ask me yon again if 
I was frightened! God help us 
if we were not better than our 
bodies’ inclinations! Do you 
know the reason for my asking 
you if you could swim? Do 
you know the way your father 
died?” 

“Tt would be strange if I 
did not know that,” said 


Aineas. “He perished at 
Glenshiel.” 

“He did not! Not one bit 
of him!” said Ninian. “He 


died, poor man, by drowning, 
and he’s in the deep. We 
always give to him the hon- 
our of Glenshiel, a battlefield, 
but, still-and-on, although he 
fought, he never fell there. 
When his side was scattered 
he and other two made over 
country for Loch Duich where 
there was a brig in waiting. 
They launched a coble, just the 
way we did ourselves there, 
and were scarce a cable-tow 
from shore when down upon 
them came the red-coats firing. 
The boat was swamped... . 
Near a month was passed 
before the story came to In- 
veraray wi some straggling men 
of Glendaruel’s, That's what I 
was thinking of when you and 
me were rowing ; seldom will a 
thing be happening in a family 
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once but it will happen twice, 
and if you couldna swim I 
would have given you the 
Virgin nut of Barra. Myself, 
I canna swim a stroke... . 
And now,” said he, and put 
his razor back into the wallet, 
“T’m feeling fine; come on 
again the gallant pair of us. 
The splendid name I'll have 
for you in Scotland after this 
is Atneas-of-the-Pistol !” 

And still, when they had 
walked a mile or two there 
came upon this valiant gentle- 
man a mood as gloomy as his 
friend’s. Now that the heat of 
war was out of him their skir- 
mish took a different aspect. 
The people of Druimbeg, he 
said to Alneas, would learn, 
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even if they did not know 
already, who had brought them 
such disaster; he dare not set 
a foot in Badenoch again, and 
that was awkward for his busi- 
ness. There even was a chance 
of some inquiry by the law— 
a power he feared the more 
because he was its nominal 
officer, and that at least would 
bring the fact of Alineas being 
in his company before the world, 
and raise some ugly questions 
with Drimdorran. 

“The truth of it,” he said at 
last, “is we have made a per- 
fect bauchle of the business 
going near Druimbeg at all and 
sleeping yonder. What day is 
I'll never 


” 


this ?—St Michael’s. 
go tokirk again on Michaelmas. 


CHAPTER XII,.—CORRYARRICK PASS. 


In a nook of the mountains 
where a loop of Spey and two 
deep tributary burns served 
both to drain and to defend 
the situation, if defence were 
called for, there was pitched 
the wooden camp of Leggatt’s 
men. It occupied about an 
acre of rough moorland grass, 
bog-myrtle, yarrow herb, and 
heather; the huts were laid 
out in a square upon a gentle 
slope ; behind them lined some 
tents with ditches for the rains, 
A bleaker prospect than was 
seen from Leggatt’s camp was 
difficult to fancy; save that 
the innumerable streams, loud- 
bickering down the hillsides to 
the valley, took the colour of 
the sky or glitter of the sun, 
the landscape had one universal 
hue of dull grey-green and 
purple, wearisome beyond en- 


durance sometimes to the eye 
of Wade’s subaltern. Not the 
colours only, but the dull 
monotony of shapes, afflicted 
Leggatt and his lowland com- 
rades ; they were sick for trees, 
and here not even a middling 
bush was visible: months had 
lapsed since they had seen a 
mortared house or garden; 
every day they rose to work 
at bugle-call they cursed that 
barren tableland on which they 
were sequestered, prisoned in 
by. gloomy mountain walls. 
Two hundred men _ were 
under Leggatt — redcoats 
mainly from the Great Glen 
forts, a squad or two of 
tradesmen privates picked from 
the block-house garrisons set 
here and there about the 
country, and a score or more 
of native soldiers, wearing 
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tartan, from the Highland 
Companies. Three years had 
Leggatt worked upon the Road 
on this particular section that 
started from the gusset at 
Dalwhinnie; he had the brevet 
rank of Captain, and was 
known among his men as 
Captain Trim, so keen was his 
insistence on exact particulars 
and neatness in the finish. He 
never added on a chain of road 
to what was made of it already, 
till, like one that makes a song, 
he had gone back upon the 
parts accomplished, seeking for 
fresh heart, and to maintain 
the key and harmony. Thirty 
miles a-day, on horse or foot, 
he covered of the Road. Red, 
level, sixteen feet to twenty 
wide, and thrown aeross the 
country like a string, aseending 
lesser hills and sinking into 
hollows, floated on morasses 
over brushwood, or built up 
on them with timbers and 
fascines, it seemed (so far as it 
was made) to hurry to the 
North, impatient to be there, 
defying nature’s quirks to lure 
it into roving. And yet, of all 
the men who built it, few 
looked on it otherwise than as 
a road worth going on but one 
way—that was to the end that 
lay far off in Stirling and the 
towns. Here, at the foot of 
Corryarrick Pass, this notion 
of it only as a road for home 
was maybe natural; high up 
in mist above the camp of 
Leggatt it came to a sudden 
end. Five-and-twenty hundred 
feet above the sea it tacked in 
eighteen sharply-angled steep 
traverses buttressed up with 
walls, and seemed, as Leggatt’s 
humour put it, sorry to have 
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climbed so high and with such 
labour just to find it must go 
down again. 

Seven miles were yet to out 
and build to Fort Augustus, 
and Leggatt hounded on his 
soldiery as if they had been 
slaves of Carolina. As yet the 
winds of autumn breathed, 
the floods had not begun, but 
days were shortening, and he 
meant to have the Pass ac- 
complished ere the winter 
burst upon the land and took 
possession till the spring. His 
soldiers’ sixpence extra pay 
each day was earned in sweat. 
The mattock and the spade 
were in their hands at day- 
break, often through the night 
they wrought prodigiously by 
torchlight or the flare of brush- 
wood fires, stemming the course 
of new-born torrents from the 
hills, strengthening the bridges, 
shattering or burying enor- 
mous boulders, patching up the 
damage done at times by 
natives, who, since the Road 
had come across Dalwhinnie, 
loathed it like a pest. Leggatt’s 
section was the roadman’s hell ; 
each spring he had deserters 
to the numbers of a score; the 
half of them were Highlanders, 
the other half he feared were 
under Highland influence. In 
all the three years he had 
worked upon the Road as man 
of Wade’s he had not seen a 
native walk on it a furlong; 
parallel beside it there were 
beaten down already by the 
clansmen and the clansmen’s 
cattle trails that both preferred 
as easier for the feet. Often 
with amazement would he 
watch men plunging to the 
knees at icy fords below the 
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very shadow of the bridges they 
looked on askance as meant for 
Sassenachs and women. But 
even their women waded. 
Doubtless what affected them 
in some degree was a foreboding 
of the part the Road would 
play in times of trouble with 
the Gael. They saw it used 
continually, so far as it was 
finished, by the red -coats 
and the Watches; standing, 
wrapped, themselves, in plaids, 
on thicket verges or the slopes 
of hills in mist, like figures of 
some other clime and age, they 
watched, with gloomy brows, 
dragoons pass cantering, four 
abreast, or companies of foot- 
men out of Ruthven Castle. 
Sometimes on it could be heard 
the roll of drums; up Blair of 
Athole once had come a house 
on wheels, glass - windowed, 
horses dragging it, a gentle- 
man within it smoking, and a 


bigger geutleman they touched 
their caps to, driving. Never 
a day went past but someone 
could be seen upon the street 
(as Gaelic had it); here, in 
Badenoch, the world seemed 
coming to an end. 


The night that followed 
Michaelmas was drawing in 
with something of a threat of 
rain in it. Low on the hills all 
day had mist gone trailing; 
westward were there black 
clouds gathering, and the wind 
was gone. In Leggatt’s camp 
prevailed a Sabbath hush; 
upon the making Road the 
pick and spade lay idle; out 
of doors no living creature 
moved. It looked a place sur- 
rendered back to nature, man- 
abandoned. Since noon all 
work had been suspended, and 
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the men were in their huts 
asleep; all night before they 
had been searching through 
the hills for robbers. 

And now, as fell the night, 
came Leggatt—bearded like a 
Frenchman, with a coat be- 
mired, and red soil to the 
knees, upon a horse: he had 
been on the hunt himself since 
early in the afternoon; had 
lurked in brake and spied from 
hill-tops everywhere about the 
habitable country, but with no 
success. Ashe came into camp, 
and found it thus submitted to 
a kind of peace he grudged even 
on the Sabbath, he was filled 
with indignation. With him 
the Road itself was now become 
a boast although he ioathed the 
country; every furlong added 
to its length appeared to him 
a personal triumph, every idle 
houracrime. The half-a-crown- 
a-day he got of extra wages 
scarcely served to pay the 
added cost of rations brought 
laboriously by pack-horse once 
a month from Perth, but vanity 
got ampler pay in Wade’s ap- 
proval and a sense of pride in 
being instrument of that red 
hack cross the country. re 
second Tuesday of the mont 
the Marshal would appear 
upon his sheltie, with a staff 
about him soft and red and 
puffed with too fat life and too 
mueh drinking in some Lowland 
barrack; then it was that 
Leggatt, tanned and lean and 
dirty, had a task to keep his 
vanity in check when. he dis- 
played his latest victory over 
natural obstacle, streams van- 
quished, heights subdued. 

No word would Wade say, 
but a clap upon the baek for 
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Captain Trim—that elap was 
the best of Leggatt’s pay. He 
knew that he was beating old 
Macgillivray, who had the 
branch of Road across the 
Monadh Liath, and had not 
put a mile to it since June. 

This night, then, he was 
angry to find the work at 
pause, although there was ex- 
ovge for it: he had not changed 
hi\boots or tasted supper when 
the’ bugle cried across the 
wooden village. 

“Turn out!” he told the 
sergeants. “There's a day 
been lost! Rain will be on by 
morning, and that trenching 
must be finished now. Let 
them have the fires.” 

When he same out again 
from that rough shed that 
was his dwelling, pitched a bit 
apart from all the rest, a crim- 
son pennon constant flapping 
on its roof, big fires of whin 
and heather, gathered on good 
days and stacked, were burning 
at the foot of Corryarrick Pass, 
and every soldier plied a tool. 
The scene looked scarcely 
human. Spread out half a 
mile along the red gash 
through the heath were vague 
forms moving in the crackling 
firelight, in the labours, in the 
tortures of perdition; iron 
clattered, block and _ tackle 
oreaked, and through the night 
rose strange and melancholy 
cries, 


He stayed but long enough 


to satisfy himself the work went 
on; conveyed some orders to 
the foremen, and went back to 
where the camp lay dark com- 
pletely save for that one light 
that was his own. 
He reached the hut and 
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opened it; two native iron 
lamps with wicks of rush were 
burning; pinned out on his 
table were some engineering 
plans. The place was starkly 
furnished, like a shipper’s box, 
except that in it was a soldier’s 
mattress. A soldier-servant at 
the moment when his master 
entered was engaged in turn- 
ing down the bed-clothes for 
the night. 

“Waken me at four,” said 
Leggatt, throwing off his great- 
coat; “that’s to say, unless 
Maclean comes back with any 
news that’s worth my rousing.” 

The man went out. 

A little while—it searce was 
quarter of an hour—did Leggatt 
with a compass work upon his 
plans, and then prepared for 
sleep. He sat upon a stool 
and bent to loose his boots; 
when suddenly, without a foot- 
step to account for it, he heard 
a gentle tap upon his door. 

“Come in!” he cried, and 
started to his feet at sight of 
two men clad in kilts and 
strange to him. His solitary 
situation flashed on him; he 
was the only man in camp 
except his orderly across the 
square. And one at least of 
these two men was armed; a 
hilt was at his hip. In- 
stinctively did Leggatt give 
a glance behind him to a 
corner where his sword was 
hanging. 

“No occasion! None what- 
ever,” said the elder of the two 
men quickly. 

“ You know it is forbidden to 
have arms about you in this 
country. Who are you?” said 
Leggatt. 

“A poor place for the girls, 

x 
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looked on askance as meant for 
Sassenachs and women. But 
even their women waded. 
Doubtless what affected them 
in some degree was a foreboding 
of the part the Road would 
play in times of trouble with 
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continually, so far as it was 
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on thicket verges or the slopes 
of hills in mist, like figures of 
some other clime and age, they 
watched, with gloomy brows, 
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abreast, or companies of foot- 
men out of Ruthven Castle. 
Sometimes on it could be heard 
the roll of drums; up Blair of 
Athole once had come a house 
on wheels, glass - windowed, 
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of doors no living creature 
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rendered back to nature, man- 
abandoned. Since noon all 
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the men were in their huts 
asleep; all night before they 
had been searching through 
the hills for robbers. 

And now, as fell the night, 
came Leggatt—bearded like a 
Frenchman, with a coat be- 
mired, and red soil to the 
knees, upon a horse: he had 
been on the hunt himself since 
early in the afternoon; had 
lurked in brake and spied from 
hill-tops everywhere about the 
habitable country, but with no 
success. Ashe came into camp, 
and found it thus submitted to 
a kind of peace he grudged even 
on the Sabbath, he was filled 
with indignation. With him 
the Road itself was now become 
a boast although he ioathed the 
country; every furlong added 
to its length appeared to him 
a personal triumph, every idle 
houracrime. The half-a-crown- 
a-day he got of extra wages 
scarcely served to pay the 
added cost of rations brought 
laboriously by pack-horse once 
a month from Perth, but vanity 
got ampler pay in Wade’s ap- 
proval and a sense of pride in 
being instrument of that red 
hack cross the country. Every 
second Tuesday of the month 
the Marshal would appear 
upon his sheltie, with a staff 
about him soft and red and 
puffed with too fat life and too 
mueh drinking in some Lowland 
barrack; then it was that 
Leggatt, tanned and lean and 
dirty, had a task to keep his 
vanity in check when, he dis- 
played his latest victory over 
natural obstacle, streams van- 
quished, heights subdued. 

No word would Wade say, 
but a clap upon the baek for 
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Captain Trim—that elap was 
the best of Leggatt’s pay. He 
knew that he was beating old 
Macgillivray, who had the 
branch of Road across the 
Monadh Liath, and had not 
put a mile to it since June. 

This night, then, he was 
angry to find the work at 
pause, although there was ex- 
cuse for it: he had not changed 
his boots or tasted supper when 
the bugle cried across the 
wooden village. 

“Turn out!” he told the 
sergeants. “Theres a day 
been lost! Rain will be on by 
morning, and that trenching 
must be finished now. Let 
them have the fires.” 

When he came out again 
from that rough shed that 
was his dwelling, pitched a bit 
apart from all the rest, a crim- 
son pennon constant flapping 
on its roof, big fires of whin 
and heather, gathered on good 
days and stacked, were burning 
at the foot of Corryarrick Pass, 
and every soldier plied a tool. 
The scene looked scarcely 
human. Spread out half a 
mile along the red gash 
through the heath were vague 
forms moving in the crackling 
firelight, in the labours, in the 
tortures of perdition; iron 
clattered, block and _ tackle 
creaked, and through the night 
rose strange and melancholy 
cries, 

He stayed but long enough 
to satisfy himself the work went 
on; conveyed some orders to 
the foremen, and went back to 
where the camp lay dark com- 
pletely save for that one light 
that was his own. 

He reached the hut and 
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opened it; two native iron 
lamps with wicks of rush were 
burning; pinned out on his 
table were some engineering 
plans. The place was starkly 
furnished, like a shipper’s box, 
except that in it was a soldier’s 
mattress. A soldier-servant at 
the moment when his master 
entered was engaged in turn- 
ing down the bed-clothes for 
the night. 

“Waken me at four,” said 
Leggatt, throwing off his great- 
coat; “that’s to say, unless 
Maclean comes back with any 
news that’s worth my rousing.” 

The man went out. 

A little while—it searce was 
quarter of an hour—did Leggatt 
with a compass work upon his 
plans, and then prepared for 
sleep. He sat upon a stool 
and bent to loose his boots; 
when suddenly, without a foot- 
step to account for it, he heard 
a gentle tap upon his door. 

“Come in!” he cried, and 
started to his feet at sight of 
two men clad in kilts and 
strange to him. His solitary 
situation flashed on him; he 
was the only man in camp 
except his orderly across the 
square. And one at least of 
these two men was armed; a 
hilt was at his hip. In- 
stinctively did Leggatt give 
a glance behind him to a 
corner where his sword was 
hanging. 


“No occasion! None what- 


ever,” said the elder of the two 
men quickly. 

“ You know it is forbidden to 
have arms about you in this 
country. Who are you?” said 


Leggatt. 
“A poor place for the girls, 
x 
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I'm thinking !” was the answer. 
“What about the legs! I’m 
telling you it’s here in Badenoch 
you need them.” He dived a 
hand into his sporran and took 
out a paper which he passed to 
Leggatt. ‘“That’s my licence 
for my boy the grey one here,” 
he said, and with a twinkle 
patted on his claymore. 

Leggatt cast an eye upon 
the document and _ smiled. 
“The very man I want to see! 
By any chance have you a 
pinch of snuff on you?” 

“TI never had the practice ; 
neither has my friend ; it spoils 
the scent.” 

“That’s most vexatious, Mr 
Campbell!” said the Captain. 
“TI would give my whole 
month’s pay for just one pinch. 
However, here you are, and 
snuff or ne snuff, I am pleased 
to see you. Sit you down! 
’ The Marshal, last time he was 
here, let out a hint that you 
were coming.” 

“That’s a proof a Marshal 
shouldna know too much,” said 
Ninian. “In this part of the 
world my trade was better 
served if nobody said nothing. 
I would come much better 
speed across the country if folk 
would not be clattering. How- 
and-ever, here I am, and here’s 
my worthy friend Macmaster, 
umquhile of Drimdorran, of a 
namely family.” 

Leggatt spilled them out a 
dram and drank their healths 
himself, and was about to leave 
the hut when Ninian stopped 
him. 

“Where are you for?” he 
asked. 

“You're staying, surely, for 
the night?” said Leggatt. “I 
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was going to see about your 
sleeping quarters.” 

“ Not one step!” said Ninian 
hastily. “Keep shut that 
door! I would not, for the 
world, have any of your people 
ken that we were here.” 

“They must have seen you 
come into the camp,” said 
Leggatt with surprise. 

‘* Indeed they didn’t; we took 
care o’ that, the cunning pair 
ofus! If you will let us stretch 
upon the floor here till the 
early morning, then we'll slip 
away, and nobody need be a 
bit the wiser that Macgregor 
Campbell ever was at Corryar- 
rick.” 

Leggatt threw up his hands 
in dismay. “You cannot go 
like that!” said he. “ There’s 
urgent business for you. Last 
night we had some trouble 
here with a marauding gang 
of ruffians. They fell upon a 


small convoy from Stirling 
coming with the pay-chest for 


my fellows. A dirty business! 
—several men were wounded 
in the scuffle,” 

“Did they get the kist?” 
asked Ninian eagerly. 

“In faith they did! My 
men last night were scouring 
through the country for it; 
I’ve been out myself all day. 
Now you must wait and help 
me, Mr Campbell ; I was lippen- 
ing on your help. You see I 
know your reputation,” 

“Not all of it, I hope!” said 
Ninian witha grimace. “ Have 
ye a bite of anything for us to 
eat? We havena touched a 
morsel since a meal-and-water 
drammock that I picked the 
oats for from a field at Garva.” 

As fortune had it, Leggatt 
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had a piece of loin. of deer upon 
a shelf: he set it down in front 
of them, and as they ate he 
talked to them about the Road 
and all his troubles. Aineas it 
was who talked the most with 
him ; he had experienced some 
tremor of the soul when first 
he came across a hillock in the 
night and saw so many men 
far from their homes at work 
like creatures under judgment 
in the glare of Tophet fires. 

“You like the work?” he 
asked. 

“ At times I hate it!” Leg- 
gatt cried with fervour. ‘Then, 
again, at times, and oftenest, 
on the whole, I wouldn’t call 
the King my cousin; my work 
comes over me like drink! I 
like it, man !|—to see my mark 
—John Leggatt’s mark !— 
back yonder, through 


away 


the hill and heather, and feel a 
kind of glow to think it will be 


there for generations after I’m 
below the divots,” 

“T understand!” cried Aineas, 
generously uplifted. “I under- 
stand! The one thing I have 
seen since I left home that 
made me proud of human-kind 
is this "place on the hills. I 
think, myself, your task is 
noble!” 

The Captain flushed; that 
spirit pleased him. “So I 
think, myself,” he said. “I’m 
not like to be much the richer 
at the hinderend, but still it is 
something to have helped to 
put a light up here.” And 
then he looked at both of them, 
abruptly stopping in his speech, 
his glance peculiarly on their 
Gaelic clothing. “You are 
Highlanders yourselves,” he 
added hurriedly, “but I can 
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tell you this,—it is a dark 
country we are in this moment 
—dark, and deep, and cunning ! 
It’s come to this with me that 
I declare to you I’m sometimes 
frightened. Plots—schemes— 
roguery of some infernal kind 
in every slated house from here 
to Inverness, and I’m mistaken 
if the hatching’s not done 
somewhere in that quarter.”’ 

“You’re meaning Yon One?” 
Ninian remarked with interest. 

“I’m mentioning no names, 
Mr Campbell. All I know is 
that some very cunning agent 
is behind a lotvof things that’s 
happened sinee Lovat’s High- 
land company was taken from 
him. And now there's this 
affair about the chest; it puts 
the copestone on my troubles. 
If I cannot trace that chest 
and punish them that took it, 
Wade will roast me like a 
herring. Now, you that knows 
the country and the people, 
Mr Campbell, could assist me 
greatly to discover where my 
chest has gone, and who they 
were who took it. I wish your 
friend and you would stay 
with me a little.” 

“As for myself, I’d like to 
stay some days and see the 
Road,” said Aineas. “It’s 
mainly what I came for.” 

Ninian shook hishead. ‘Na, 
na!” said he; “ we must be off ! 
To let ye know the truth o’t, 
Captain Leggatt, we were in a 
habble of our own last night on 
Laggan-side, and twixt a small 
Doune pistol and the pair of 
us we killed a man.” 

The countenance of Leggatt 
fell. “That’s bad!” says he. 
“That’s dooms bad!” and 
walked the floor. 
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“The thing was forced on 
us,” said Atneas. “The shot 
was mine. He had a musket 
levelled at my friend, and I 
behove to act.” 

“And well ye did it, lad!” 
cried Ninian. “Whatever o’t, 
the man was killed between us, 
not to mention other two that 
I gave yon with gentle Colin,” 
and he clapped his claymore’s 
head that had its chin upon 
the table. 

“TI wish—I wish—” said Leg- 
gatt, stuttering; “I wish this 
hadn’t happened. You see 
yourself’ it’s awkward, Mr 
Campbell? I wish it had not 
been in my domain. About 
what place was the en- 
counter ?” 

“Druimbeg,” said Ninian. 
“Ye'll maybe ken it? Off and 
on, a score of wee black houses, 
no’ a white among them.” 

“T know the place,” said 
“ All Macdonalds, 
They’re 


Leggatt. 
and a gey bad lot! 
out of Keppoeh’s lands, but 
he'll make cause with them. 
There will be trouble.” 
“That's what I was think- 


: ” 


ing,” Ninian said warmly. 
“And it will fairly spoil my 
reputation if the thing came 
out that I had any hand in 
such a business. Ye have some 
Hielandmen among your corps ; 
I thought of that, and waited 
till the night before I came to 
ye; at any cost the name of 
Ninian Campbell must be dark. 
There’s no one but yourself 
need know that we were here, 
or were the men in trouble at 
Loch Laggan.” 

“But if I’m asked,” said 
Leggatt. ‘“There’s a point of 
duty. An officerr——. It is 
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the last place you should have 
come with such a story!” 

Ninian stretched himself com- 
posedly and yawned. “ Naile!” 
said he, “ the fault, to start wi’, 
was your own; ye should have 
put your kist in better hands. 
It was because we came athwart 
your kist the trouble happened. 
Do ye want it back?” 

“Td be your friend for life!” 
cried Leggatt. 

“If ye can spare a couple of 
scores of wise-like men and 
send them off at once, they'll 
find it at Druimbeg, although 
I’m no’ so sure they'll get much 
in it.” 

In half a dozen sentences he 
told what he had seen. 

‘‘ By heavens! ” said Leggatt, 
“T’ll give them the lesson! I'll 
start myself, at once, and you 
stop here till morning ; nobody 
will disturb you; I will-lock 
the door.” 

He rose to leave them. 
“Give a glance,” said Alneas, 
“at a kirk that’s in the ‘fir- 
wood on the shore.” 

“T clean forgot that!” 
Ninian said. ‘“ Ye’ll need some 
creels and horses; there’s a 
booty in the chapel yonder 
worth your while—a stack of 
splendid muskets !” 

Leggatt, with some final 
words of caution for them, 
hurried out and lecked the 
door behind him. They heard 
him in a little, bawling; by- 
and-by the bugle blew, as- 
sembling. Ninian turned to 
Afneas with a grin of satis- 
faction. 

“I knew I had the size of 
him,” said he. “He’s just a 
Lanrig calf that wants to be 
@ major, cocked up in his 
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own conceit. 
Hielandmen, quo’ he! 


Canna trust the 
‘Dark, 


and deep, and cunning,’ are 
they? A fine-like thing to say 
to you and me, Macmaster. 
Now that he’s got the kist and 
all yon guns, you’ll never hear 
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our names connected wi’ the 
business; you'll see that all 
the credit after this will go to 
Captain Leggatt. If you come 
back again you'll maybe find 
your man was shot by Leggatt’s 
own right hand.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—IN THE WAY OF TRADE. 


Throughout the early morn- 
ing hours rain pelted on the 
roof; a gale was blowing 
through the land ; the halyards 
of the pennon over Leggatt’s 
hut would rap at times against 
the wooden gable like a signal 
for admission. Half a dozen 
times did Ninian, alarmed, start 
up from where he stretched 
upon the floor with Colin rolled 
up in his plaid for pillow. As 
soen as it was dawn enough to 
see, he. shaved himself, and 
leoked about, and came upon 
a horn of ink, a pen, and paper 
on the window-sill. With them 
he was engaged when Aineas, 
lying on the Captain’s blankets, 
waked a moment, turned upon 
his side, and asked what he 
was doing. 

“What am I but at the 
clerking!” Niniansaid. “ Leg- 
gatt will have a glyde - post 
runner for his letters to the 
south, and it’s well to take the 
chance to send a line to In- 
veraray.” 

“When you are finished with 
the pen I'll write my uncle, 
too,” said Atneas, and slept 
again till Ninian shook him up 
for counsel on a point that gave 
him trouble. The chronicle he 
worked at, was, officially, for 
Islay, but the writer knew 
it had te pass, first, through 


the hands of Duncanson, and 
this called for a guarded pen. 
No word was said of what had 
happened at Loch Laggan; 
simply was it stated that the 
Messenger had reached the 
scene of these untoward hap- 
penings whose scrutiny had 
called him hither, and already 
had employed his craft with 
profit to the situation. The 
kernel of his story was a vaunt 
about the smuggling of arms 
and his discovery of its mean- 
ing. ‘They are hereabouts in 
loads,” he wrote; “brought in 
like herring by the cran, poor 
stuff, but seeming good enough 
for selling. Your L’ship will 
have mind of my dubieties 
about your L’ship’s notion of 
a Rising. There is, or I am 
cheated, nothing in the Air ne 
more than when I had last 
time the honour to be in these 
parts on your L’ship’s com- 
mands, The gunsis meant for 
honest trade. I had the for- 
tune te come on a pickle stored 
by some Mackdonals, chiefless 
men, but eunning. The Mack- 
donals, poor wratches, have not 
a groat to spare on such cargoes, 
but will be my endeavours be- 
twixt Badenoch and the town 
of Inverness to put the bridle 
on the man that has the purse. 
Of this I have no fears, but will 
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get my man. The one thing 
that has vexed me most since 
leaving Inveraray, Wednesday 
was a week, is that Col Mack- 
donal, Esquire, Barrisdale, his 
Watch, and sundry others were 
against my coming from Glen 
Orchy on. Barrisdale is an 
arrant rogue. Of this I have 
the proofs. This business I 
will go into at a more fitting 
time. But I must say I was 
ill-prepared to have a leakage 
of your L’ship’s private com- 
mands to your obed’t servant. 
The whole country, from the 
Braes of Glen Orchy till this, 
was seemingly well advertisit 
of my coming. Your L’ship or 
His Grace, or Mr Duncanson 
will be best fitted to guess who 
was in a position to give the 
alarm to the Enemy. I can 
assure your L’ship it has been 
a great calculation tome. But 
I am in hopes to clear the 
matter before I set my face to 
Argyll.” 

So far, his letter put no 
strain on Ninian’s judgment, 
but the fact that Duncanson 
would read it in Lord Islay’s ab- 
sence raised a serious question. 
Should he mention Atineas? 

“That’s the bit that bothers 
me,” he said to Alneas, and 
chewed his pen. ‘ Duncanson 
may ken already that you’re 
in my company, thanks to your 
speckled horse! but then, on 
the other hand, he mayna. 
The man may never have 
jaloused who aught the horse 
in the stall at Bridge of Orchy. 
Ye see the point? I'll leave it 
to yourself to say if I should 
mention anything.” 

“If you’re afraid 
Aineas. 


” 


said 
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“I’m not afraid of any- 
thing!” cried Ninian. ‘ Drim- 
dorran can burst himself wi’ 
ire, for me. It’s you I’m 
thinking of. Since you’re in 
company wi’ me, he'll know 
yere going to Inverness, and 
might send word there, stirring 
trouble over yon bit snuffbox. 
That snuffbox will hang in 
my mind; give me your hand 
on it ye did not touch it.” 

“T told ye so already!” 
Aineas cried angrily. “My 
name is not Maegregor; I’m 
no thief!” and thereupon began 
to button on his coat. “I wish 
I never met you!” he declared. 
“You brought me into murder, 
and my sleep is spoiled for me 
with dreams of yon poor wretch 
I shot, and now you challenge 
me with thieving and lying!” 

“Whist!” said Ninian, with 
alarm. “Cry out like that 
and everything is spoiled; 
yell call attention to our 
hiding. Sit ye down, Alneas, 
loachain, and never mind my 
joke. Indeed there’s many a 
queer Macgregor, at the thief- 
ing and the lying too. You'll 
never hear me mention snuff- 
box more. But listen, you, to 
this—the more I think of you 
and Mr Duncanson, the more 
I think there’s something else 
between ye than the girl.” 

“He never liked me—that 
I know!” said Aineas, cooling 
down. 

“The doocot by itself was 
not what roused him; what it 
was I'll find out yet. The man 
was fairly stricken when he 
looked his desk and spluttered 
something to himsel’ about his 
keys. He sallowed in the 
colour like a frosted leaf.. It 
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looks to me as if he had some 
devilish thing in hiding and 
was frightened ye had found 
it.” 

“TIT know nothing about 
that,” said Atneas. ‘“ Write 
them I am with you, if you 
like.” 

“T think, myself, that would 
be better,” Ninian agreed, and 
took his pen again. ‘Always 
it is best to be above the board 
in matters, and forbye, I'll 
wager anything Drimdorran 
knows already.” But then he 
started up before a word was 
written; beat his brow, and 
turned on Aineas a baffled 
visage. “I canna clear my 
mind of this,” he said with 
passion. ‘“‘ Whence came Niall 
of Succoth on his horse to warn 
Breadalbane? Niall’s Drim- 
dorran’s cousin’s man! The 
shauchle of a fellow that came 
wi’ me to take back my horse 
from Orchy had a letter from 
Drimdorran to his cousin. 
That was in my mind the 
whole day through the 
corries.” 

“T can make nothing of it,” 
said Aineas, impatient. 

“Indeed and ye canna!” 
said Ninian; “it will take me 
all my time myself,” and 
finished off his letter, wrote 
another short one to his 
daughter, and gave up his 
pen to Aineas, who plunged 
into a full account of every- 
thing for Alan-Iain-Alain-Og. 
It oceupied him half an hour, 
and all the time was Ninian 
staring slyly from the window 
in a key of some impatience for 
a sign of Leggatt’s coming 
back to let them free from 
Nobody 


their confinement. 
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was moving in the camp; 
they could have left it then 
without an eye ‘upon them, 
and so thick the vapours of 
the morning hung above the 
ground it favoured an escape 
that later in the day would be 
less easy for them. 

‘‘Mind what ye are saying 
to your uncle, lad!” said Ninian 
at last, uneasy at the length of 
fineas’s billet. ‘ Letters here- 
abouts go wandering at times. 
If ye are saying anything at 
all about Loch Laggan, tell 
him to be sure and keep his 
thumb on’t.” 

‘‘T’ll see to that,” said Aineas, 
“But tell me this—you pro- 
mised me a laugh about the 
muskets ?” 

“Ay!” said Ninian, “that I 
did! But wait, you, till the Cap- 
tain comes, and we will laugh, 
the pair of us, at him, together. 
Whatever o’t it’s not a joke 
for paper; finish you your 
scribbling. There’s nothing in’t, 
I hope, about Drimdorran ?” 

“Only that I'll settle things 
with him when I get back,” 
said Aineas. 

“Just that!” said Ninian. 
“Very good indeed! I'll slip 
your letter inside Janet’s, hers 
inside Drimdorran’s; that will 
save some shillings for the post. 
You aye be saving shillings, 
and yell make a_ splendid 
merchant, just as good’s your 
uncle Alan.” 

They hunted high and low 
for sealing-wax, and had not 
come on it, when suddenly they 
both were startled by a key 
turned quickly in the door; 
Leggatt, dripping from the 
rain, stepped in, threw down 
a pair of moor-fowl on the 
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table, and before a word was 
said, took out a bottle from 
a press. It held some whisky 
flavoured with wild herbs like 
gentian and camomile; he 
poured the three of them a 
little draught; “There’s noth- 
ing better for the morning 
damp,” says he, and gulps his 
portion. “If I had just a 
bawbee’s worth of snuff, now, 
everything was right! You're 
sure you havena any, Mr 
Campbell?” 

“Not one morsel!” Ninian 
assured him. “ What speed 
came ye yonder?” 

Leggatt seized their hands, 
“My word,” said he, “and you 
have done the turn for me! 
I'll not forget it, gentlemen. 
If you are in the humour yet 
for going on, this morning, 
half an hour from now must 
see you started. My men are 
on the road behind me. I came 


through the hills and brought 
you there your breakfast, but 
you haven’t time to eook it.” 
And then, as if relieved him- 
self from some anxiety, he said, 
rejoicingly, “There's no one 


killed at all! The man you 
thought was dead was supping 
kail when we came on him; 
the bullet just went through 
his side.” 

“Thank God for that!” cried 
Aineas. “Since I was born I 
never heard a bit of news so 
welcome!” He could not sit, 
he could not stand, at first, for 
joy at Leggatt’s tidings; like 
one half-crazed he stamped the 
room, and rubbed his eyes, and 
gave a little skip or two as if 
to start to danee. “I'll never 
fire a gun again!” said he, and 
took his uncle’s letter hurriedly, 
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and put another line to it that 
told of this relief. The rest of 
Leggatt’s news seemed imma- 
terial to him, but Ninian 
heard it with a pleasure nigh 
as great as that the man was 
living. 

When Leggatt and his party 
reached Druimbeg, the wounded 
three were all the men to be 
discovered. The rest had taken 
to the hills and left the pay- 
chest with its locks unbroken, 
hidden in a peat-stack. Terror 
held the women when the troops 
appeared, and Leggatt played 
on it, believing it concerned the 
chest alone, whose hiding-plaee 
they showed him on a threat of 
burning down the township. 
He had the muskets loaded into 
panniers when a half-wit boy 
betrayed the thing that most 
dismayed the women—two men 
had been fighting with their 
husbands and been drowned. 

“My notion at the start,” 
said Leggatt, “was to let them 
think that you were men of 
mine; it looked the easiest way 
to meet your wishes, Mr Camp- 
bell.” . 

“And a very good plan, too!” 
said Ninian eagerly. “Myself 
I couldna better it. But you 
go on about the drownded 
men.” 

“My men were quite con- 
founded when they saw the 
fellows wounded; I had, of 
course, said not a cheep to 
them of what I knew, but 
when I found your gentleman 
was in a frame for kail—a very 
different thing from dead —I 
passed the word that I would 
take the credit for his state 
and for the other two you 
struck. I found them smeared 
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with salve and drenched with 
whisky.” 

“Nothing better!” Ninian 
agreed; “but what about the 
drowning? That’s the bit.” 

“I’m coming to that,” said 
Leggatt. ‘But you see my 
point? By rights I should 
have searched the hill and 
taken prisoners, just to give the 
pack a lesson. But I’m aye 
loth for prisoners; it means 
convoys to Inverness, and trials, 
and a great expense of men 
and time much better spent in 
digging. I thought myself the 
rogues had got enough to be a 
warning, and (to make the 
story short) I just let on the 
two who did the damage to 
their men were Highlanders of 


told you, Auneas, we could put 
our trust in Captain Leg- 
gatt.” 

“A woman took a sixpence 
from a bowl, and threw it at 
my feet when I said that, and 
swore she would not let it foul 
her children’s hands. I could 
not make her out, but one of 
mine, a sergeant of Lochaber, 
told me she was bitter that the 
men should take her meat and 
water when they were on such 
a business, She said it beat 
Glencoe,” 

“Tt’s a great pity, poor body, 
she should lose the sixpence,” 
said Ninian. ‘But time’s aye 
slipping past, and we’ll be need- 
ing to take legs for-it immedi- 
ately. I’m asking ye, by any 
chance, are we the men that’s 
drowned ?” 

“That’s just it!” said Leg- 
gatt, laughing. “The boat 
was got adrift without her oars 
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and full of water. They never 
saw you land, and now you're 
clear of everything.” 

“Man, that’s fine,” said 
Ninian. “I shoved the boat 
off, on a chance, in mind of yon 
that happened on Loch Duich, 
Aineas, and there’s a lesson to ~ 
ye, now, to aye be taking steps 
to kill the scent behind ye.” 

“But that was not the end 
of it,” said Leggatt. ‘“ Before 
we left the place I thought my 
scheme was foundered. Have 
you had any trouble with the 
Watch of Barisdale?” 

“My sorrow, but I had!” 
cried Ninian. “Is that long 
rascal still in chase of me?” 

“Tt looked a bit like that. 
Five men of his came up the 
loch when we were on the 
point of leaving; heard about 
the drowning from the women, 
said they knew the men, and 
gave your names. They came 
to me and argued out the point 
of your identity, and I ean tell 
you they were not much 
stricken at your loss. I swore 
they were mistaken——” 

“‘ Hoots!” said Ninian, aback, 
“T wish ye hadna. Far better 
snugly drowned than yon one 
on my track.” 

“They had been looking for 
7a 

“Yes, and now they'll look. 
again! It’s time we steeped 
the withies, lad, and took the 
road for’t. Put the birds into 
your poke. Will you can send 
a letter, Captain?” 

“A runner goes to Perth on 
Friday,” Leggatt answered, 
and got wax out from a box. 
They sealed the letters, Islay’s 
that contained the others, last, 
and Leggatt slipped it in his 
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pocket. ‘It will take a week 
at least,” said he. 

“That’s soon enough,” said 
Ninian, and strapped his knap- 
sack on. “Ye got the guns, 
then?” 

“That was worth my while, 
said Leggatt, opening the door 
an inch or two and looking out. 
The rain was driving. Nobody 
beyond themselves was stirring 
in the camp. 

“I’m glad you’re pleased wi’ 
them,” said Ninian; “and 
what are muskets bringing at 
the market?” 

But Leggatt thought the 
question trivial, or more likely 
feared delay; he pointed to a 
hut that smoked across the 
square. ‘“ My man is up,” said 
he. “Keep down the brae 
until you reach the burn, then 
up the Road; the banks will 
hide you.” 

They cast their plaids about 
them, and sped quickly with 
the wind through rushes 
water-laden, dipping to the 
burn. The gale was blowing 
with a great commotion ; little 
of the mountains could be seen 
for mist. ‘I think that I 
could run to Inverness with- 
out a stop,” said Aineas, still 
uplifted with blood-innocence ; 
a beaming on hisface. — 

“Ye canna dot! The 
thing’s impossible!” his friend 
replied with seriousness, and 
Afneas laughed at him. 

“You promised me a laugh 
about the muskets, but I never 
got it. I must just be cheery 
on my own account,” said 
Aineas. 

“There’s not much of a 
laugh in it except we have a 
sodger,” Ninian said gravely, 


” 


plashing through the grass. 
“Our hurry, leaving, spoiled 
the thing; I meaned to get a 
scoff at Leggatt; yon’s as smart 
& man as ever put his feet in 
good king’s leather, and has 
a royal hand at putting round 
the bottle, but he wants yon /” 
and saying so he cracked his 
fingers. “I'll wager you he’s 
still of the belief that getting 
guns is stopping Risings.” 

“What honest trade do you 
think they’re for?” asked 
Aineas, 

“What for but selling to 
the Army? Ye’ve heard of 
the Disarming Act? Donald 
wouldna give his dirk and gun 
for nothing to the king, and 
so for years the king is paying 
well for every piece surren- 
dered at a barrack. It. cost 
three thousand pounds last 
year for weapons handed in 
at Ruthven by Macphersons— 
rusted swords, and broken 
dirks, and foundered muskets ; 
no’ a decent arm among them! 
Where do ye think they came 
from? Straight from Hol- 
land! Itis not his own good 
gear at all that Donald gives 
them, just some merchant 
trash from Rotterdam. What 
we got in the chapel yonder, 
or I’m sore mistaken, is part 
of a cargo landed in the Forth 
a month ago. That was what 
alarmed MacCailein and Lord 
Islay ; when they got wind of 
it the other day they were 
assured it meant another 
Rising, and I was fool enough 
at times to think there might 
be something in it, till I saw 
this rubbish in Druimbeg. 
The truth came to me yonder 
like the chorus of a song. 
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Little did I think it was in 
chapel I would get the key to 
what this traffic meant—a 
lesson to us all to go to kirk!” 

“Upon my word,” cried 
Aineas, “I think you have the 
truth of it!” 

“Of course I have!” said 
Ninian, and cocked his bonnet. 
“Better far than farming! 
Man, there’s money in’t! The 
Hielandman is learning busi- 
ness fast, and that’s the New 
Road for you!” 

“But who provides the 
capital?” asked Aineas. “ Yon 
poor wretches couldn’t ship 
a cargo.” 

“That's bit!” 


the said 


Ninian slyly; “that’s for me 
to find!” 

The grouse-cock and his 
wife were quarrelling among 
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the mist upon the braes within 
a stone-throw of the roadmen’s 
works, and on a knoll the deer 
were grazing, with a stag at 
gaze. The bottom of a bleak 
hill showed, and through a 
cleft of it let fall a cataract 
that made a din. Steep, lift- 
ing to the west, there ran the 
latest gash of Leggatt, stripped 
of turf, with swinging engines 
over it, and carts, and soil 
high- banked along its sides. 
The two men rose to it. A 
row of pegs, with, here and 
there, a rag of colour on them, 
stretehed up from the level, 
swerved but once about a eliff 
that hid it for a while, and 
then marehed on again until 
it reached the misty summit, 
where a flag was waving like 
an invitation into space. 


(To be continued.) 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH’S LOST COLONY OF ROANOKE. 


So far as I can find out, 
there is only one place in our 
civilised English-speaking world 
where the old Saxon cross-bow 
is in daily, if not hourly, use. 
The model is as old as, nay, 
identical with, that used in the 
battle of Hastings; and the 
queer people who use it are 
most expert bowmen, being 
able to split a grain of corn at 
a distance of thirty feet. Can 
any of our own archers beat 
such a record as this?—one to 
which the writer personally 
bears witness. 

Isolated in the “ back- 
wynds” of North Carolina’s 
Blue Ridge are the queer 
people who use such cross-bows. 
They are pure Indian in colour 
and bearing, numbering some 
four thousand in all, tall and 
straight as lances, Chaucerian 
in speech (saying “hit” for 
“it,” and “ hosen ” for “‘ hese”): 
grey-eyed sometimes, but oftener 
flaunting the flaxen hair and 
azure eyes of their remote Saxon 
ancestry. Sometimes a flaming 
red shock of hair is seen, re- 
minding one irresistibly of 
Kipling’s Namgay Doola and 
his “ Wearing of the Green.” 

These are the so-called 
Croatan Indians of North 
Carolina—in whose mountain 
fastnesses dwell thousands of 
American Indians. Really, 
they are the descendants of 
Raleigh’s ‘Lost Colony of 
Roanoke,” intermarried and 
intermingled with the pure-bred 
Indians of Roanoke, yet after 
an epoch of nearly three hun- 


dred and fifty years so Saxon 
in many of their ways, speech, 
and bearing, as to “confound 
and dismay” the rare visitor 
adventuring into Robeson 


County of North Carolina, 
where they live, move, and 
their proudly - isolated 


have 
being. 

Indulging in a walking-tour 
through this Northern State 
of the Carolinas—so fittingly 
known as “the Switzerland of 
America ”—the writer, losing 
all bearings, knocked at night- 
fall of a chilly autumnal even- 
ing upon the door of a well- 
kept, substantially - built log- 
house there in Robeson County. 
The weather was fast growing 
colder; knapsack provisions 
were becoming alarmingly 
scarce; my road-map had 
somehow got twisted and un- 
familiar, and -with a feeling 
of comfort and restfulness I 
awaited the usual mountain 
greeting of—‘“ Light [alight], 
stranger, and come in.” 

No such eagerly - expected 
invitation was extended: silence 
prevailed, Illuminated window- 
panes and movements within 
the house indicated human 
occupancy, so, rather indig- 
nant, I sounded a vigorous 
rat-a-tat on the solid door. 

A peculiarly light, springy 
footstep crossed the floor, and 
opened the door wide. A dark, 
aquiline-featured man, with 
Indian black hair and deep- 
blue eyes, confronted me— he 
must have measured six feet 
four at the least. His survey of 
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me seemed satisfactory, for, 
courteeusly removing his corn- 
cob pipe, and holding it be- 
hind him, he said, in a queer 
high-pitched voice, almost 
falsetto in timbre, “Coom in, 
mon; sit thee ben the hoose, 
and waearm.” 

Now, I had been told that 
“there were lots of queer, 
half-savage Indians” in North 
Carelina, and some of them I 
had seen — just the plain 
common Indian, familiar vision 
in Indian-infested regions of 
the United States where “Lo 
the Rich Indian” lives in 
peace and plenty on his 
Government - granted acres 
and Government pension. 
But no one had enlightened 
me as to the existence of 
grey-eyed Indians, with a 
Chaucerian turn of speech. 
It was with a feeling of utter 
surprise and bewilderment that 
I entered the “hoose,”’ with 
its blazing fire of pine knots, 
and sat down to “warm,” in 
response to the hospitable ges- 
ture of the homespun -clad 
master of the house. 

Within the rock-built fire- 
place swung an old, old crane, 
such as one sees in ancient 
English farmhouses, and from 
it depended a sputtering, hand- 
wrought kettle, of astounding 
blackness. In one corner of 
the great room stood a huge 
spinning-wheel, and in another 
I could descry a ponderous 
“loom,” whereon was being 
woven a chequered woollen 
counterpane. Its material, as 
I afterwards ascertained, was 
from home-grown wool; and 
the dark-blue colour was fur- 
nished from native indigo,— 
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grown, as it were, in the back- 


yard ! 

My Indian host explained 
that his daughter had gone 
away to attend a “night-sing- 
ing” (they are-fond of music, 
these Croatans,and make it most 
atrociously !), and when he re- 
tired, ostensibly to “fetch more 
pine-knots” but in reality to 
get me a pewter-pot of cider 
and some eorn-bread, I looked 
about unreservedly to still 
further bewilderment. For 
over the doorway hung «a 
perfect old cross-bow, such as 
one sees in the British Museum 
and private collections of arms: 
a quaint old flint-lock musket 
and some Indian tomahawks 
lay on the table, while near 
the fire stood an old mortar in 
which my host had been grind- 
ing Indian maize with a pestle. 

Not a day from roaring, 
fuming New York, with its 
rushing over-ground and under- 
ground trains, and thirty-story 
houses, I felt as if hypnotised : 
had I in truth dropped back, 
like the American Rip van 
Winkle, into a past century? 
or had I, perchance, stumbled 
into a haunted house? None 
of these could it be, the fire was 
too warm and real; outside 
the wind whistled and wailed 
with matter-of-fact blasts, and 
my mysterious entertainer was 
returning with the refresh- 
ments so sorely needed. 

Later, as we two smoked 
a mutual pipe of peace, he ac- 
cepting my “English curve cut” 
and I his quaint little plaits 
of home-grown tobacco (the 
identical sort given to Raleigh 
so many centuries ago), John 
Cotsmuir, Croatan Indian, took 
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compassion upon the curiosity 
which was nigh to consuming 
me, As the soothing weed 
enveloped us in a fragrant 
cloud, he told me in his 
strange old-world speech of 
his own life and doings: of 
the pure-bred Indian and Eng- 
lish ancestors from whom he 
claimed descent, as did some 
four thousand others of his race. 
He spoke of the “ great trail ” 
over which his “‘feythers” (fore- 
fathers) had travelled westward 
from the desolate Island of 
Roanoke in the days of Good 
Queen Bess; and of the utter 
isolation in which he and his 
people lived there in their 
little corner of North Carolina, 
unvisited by white men 
(negroes they will not admit), 
“the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot.” 

Late we talked, as he told 
me the history and legends 
of his people. He confided to 
me gravely, when indicating 
the deerskin cot I was to 
occupy that night, that he 
would not have asked me “ ben 
the hoose”’ had I not possessed 
the “skin, eyes, and hair of his 
own people.” (Irish colouring 
and sunburn sometimes has its 
advantages. ) 

All night long I slept fit- 
fully, now listening to the 
wind shrieking outside the two- 
centuries’ old house; watching 
the pine-knots’ illumination of 
the cross-bow, such as Harold’s 
archers used; pondering as to 
the tales the old English 
crane could tell if it had a 
tongue, and, like Alice in 
Wonderland, “thinking... 
of many things.” 

Early next morning John 


Cotsmuir hospitably fed me, 
and as hespitably sped me on 
my way, giving me a cabalistic 
note that would ensure lodging 
and comfort with his tribal 
folk, who do not deal with 
strangers, and admit neither 
white nor black man of North 
Carolina within their gates. 
(This because of a reason which 
will be given later.) At my 
sheepish, schoolboy-like request, 
he even took down the eross- 
bow and neatly nipped a ten- 
cent piece with it, explaining 
simply, as he put the quaint 
old weapon into my hands, 
that all Croatans were taught 
to use it, just as had their 
forefathers, “in order to bring 
game down silently.” 

With genuine regret I bade 
good-bye to this sturdy, upright 
Indian — who was far more 
Saxon than most Englishmen 
ever get to be. He looked 
about forty, was really over 
sixty, and would doubtless 
have shot me with the cross- 
bow had I _ been stupid 
enough to offer payment of 
any sort for my night’s lodging ! 
He started me off on the right — 
trail, shook my hand with 
Saxon stolidity, and that was 
the last I saw of John Cots- 
muir, Croatan Indian, direct 
descendant of that identical 
John Cotsmuir who came over 
with Raleigh’s ill-fated “lost” 
expedition of the year 1587. 

Now, my intention had 
originally been to cross the 
“North Carolina Switzerland ” 
from south to north, After 
meeting Cotsmuir, I rested not 
and paused not until reaching 
the domicile of a _ certain 
scholarly old lawyer—the only 
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white man who has ever in- 
terested himself in the Croatan 
Indians, most unknown, mys- 
terious, and inoredible of all 
North America’s tawny folk. 
He not only confirmed what 
Cotsmuir had said about the 
history of his race, but showed 
me personal and State docu- 
ments which made a perfect 
connecting -link between Ra- 
leigh’s colony of four hundred 
years ago and the dark-skinned 
Croatans of to-day. So much 
like a romance did the whole 
thing seem,. and yet so 
thoroughly attested in every 
respect, that I decided to 
abandon my anticipated route, 
and instead retrace as nearly 
as might be the journey of the 
Croatans’ white - complexioned 
“feythers” when they origin- 
ally travelled from the far-off 
Manteo (on Roanoke) to their 
present abiding-place in the 
County of Robeson. 

I soon found that the old 
Indian trail I was to follow 
eastward and southward was 
not a trail but a road—a 
veritable highway! It is 
known as “the great Lowery 
road,” after the famous chief, 
Henry Lowery, who buiit it. 
These Croatans all excel in 
building, and the best roads 
of North Carolina are found 
within their territory. They 
are always voluntarily working 
at their roads; and one cannot 
find a better than the big one 
built by old Henry Lowery, 
and kept up ever since by his 
descendants. 

In the little town of Red 
Springs, whence my trail 
started eastward to Manteo, 
I could look out of my window 


at any hour of the day and see 
scores of Croatans following 
each other in single file up or 
down the main street of the 
village: they never walk in 
sociable bunches, or abreast, no 
matter how friendly with each 
other. Many of these were as 
dark and taciturn as their kins- 
folk of the Dakotas, New 
Mexico, or the Indian Territory. 
Others were lighter, with red 
hair and blue eyes; some, as in 
the case of my friend Cotsmuir, 
combining straight black Indian 
hair with bright- blue Saxon 
eyes. One not knowing the 
true state of affairs might have 
murmured “ miscegenation,” 
which would have been entirely 
aside from the truth. For 
Croatan marries only Croatan, 
and tribal laws in the matter 
of marriage and (women’s) 
morality are strict as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. It 
is said that any infringement 
is punishable by death through 
stoning. 

It was odd to note the differ- 
ence between Croatan houses 
and those of the “ white 
trash” and the occasional negro 
family existing alongside—a 
sort of rouge et noir, as it were! 
Laziness and shiftlessness were 
written audibly above the white 
man’s doorway. Fences down, 
cattle lean and lank, emaciated 
and tattered children, with the 
mother invariably bending her 
worn-out back over the family 
wash-tub, meanwhile the father 
could always be descried 
“whittling,” chewing tobacco 
(that weird, purely Ameriean 
habit), and talking polities 
from the softest part of a 
snake-fence seat. As for the 
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rare negro-houses, why write 
of them? They are, with few 
variations, the same, be the 
locale Kaffirland, the Congo, 
or North Carolina ! 

Croatan houses could be dis- 
tinguished from afar by their 
pervading air of thrift and 
cleanliness. Fences in good re- 
pair, outhouses neatly painted, 
well-filled beehives, nice stables, 
wells with the old-fashioned 
“sweep,” bursting corn-cribs, 
with primitive mortars in active 
use, and cider presses kept in a 
stir by the comely sun-bonneted 
Croatan women and girls. 

Every Croatan has his own 
garden and his little ‘“ tobacco- 
patch,” even as his ancestors 
of Roanoke, from whom Raleigh 
got seeds of the tobacco plant, 
grains from the ripe maize, and 
potatoes. These three things 
have gone round the globe 
from little Roanoke Island, and 


they are still highly prized by 
the Croatans. 


The Croatans rarely go 
outside of their own community 
for anything, unless it be to 
obtain (Indian-like) certain 
cloth and gewgaws for holiday 
seasons, and to buy coffee, sugar, 
and salt. North Carolina gave 
them a Normal School, and the 
Croatans built it themselves. 
Herein the small Croatans are 
brought up in the way they 
should go; and the teacher 
spoke to me most enthusiasti- 
cally of their dogged persistence 
and perseverance. 

Much later, at one of the 
Croatan homes on the “Great 
Road,” use was made of Cots- 
muir’s letter; and the family, 
at first stolidly indifferent, soon 
unbent, and manifested pleasure 
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over entertaining an English. 
man, such as their “feythers” 
were. One “dark skin” after 
another silently gathered from 
the nearby houses (“nearby ” 
among the Croatans meaning 
anywhere from two to eight 
miles !), and very soon old men 
of the tribe were eagerly recall- 
ing Croatan traditions; telling 
of their ancestors’ long trek 
with the English allies, from 
Roanoke to Robeson; and 
narrating the ever-omnipresent 
tale of the “little white fawn” 
— Virginia Dare, the first 
English child born in America. 
Also, they told of “two-storeyed 
stone houses, forts, and water 
mills” erected by their Indian 
forefathers, under direction of 
the wise English folk, and 
many other legends more than 
sufficient to fill a book. As 
they talked, sometimes break- 
ing from quaint old English 
into guttural Indian words, the 
Indian women quietly seated 
in the background rocked their 
bodies backward and forward, 
moaning in unison, just as one 
sees among the dark-skinned 
Taos folk, or those of Laguna, 
Ys'eta, or even the Pueblos, 
when tribal tales are told. 

Like those’ same western 
“gousins,” the Croatans have 
no written history or legends, 
tales being verbally handed 
down from father to son, and 
soon. The universal tradition, 
of which they are proudest, is 
that they are directly descended 
from the English, who came to 
North Carolina from “Roanoke, 
Virginia” (Roanoke is really 
on the eastern shore of North 
Carolina). 

Hating the North Carolin- 
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ians who, after the Revolution 
(in which they fought well 
with the English), disenfranch- 
ised them and classed them 
as “negroes,’—though it is 
well known that they have not 
a drop of negro blood — the 
Croatans “never forget an 
injury, a kindness, or a debt,” 
said the old citizen who has 
studied them for so many 
years. “They may not pay 
the moment a debt is due, for 
they are poor financiers ”—(a 
failing not confined to the 
Croatans!), “But they do not 
forget such an obligation, and 
are sure to pay in time.” In 
religious faith none of them 
are Romanists, being generally 
Baptists and Methodists,— 
thereby displaying another 
trait in common with Raleigh’s 
early settlers, most of whom 
were dissenters, only their 
ruling spirits being of the 
Church of England. 

Leaving Robeson and the 
greater mass of Croatans be- 
hind (their land-holdings em- 
bracing some forty thousand 
acres), one travels eastward 
along the Lowery road and by 
branching trails, in some cases 
rather remote from human 
habitations, but full of interest. 
At many spots there are huge 
mounds indicating long - past 
battles, the bones contained 
therein being invariably adult, 
the crania of Caucasian type, 
and indicating far greater in- 
tellectual development than 
manifested by the ordinary 
Indian. 

In one mound the skeletons 
showed that the bodies had 
been carefully buried with 
faces downward, and not once 
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was an arrow or spear-point 
discovered,—these being the in- 
variable accompaniment of, a 
genuine Indian burial. A few 
miles east of the Lowery road 
is a great swamp. While cut- 
ting a draining-canal through 
it, before the War of the Re- 
bellion, an enormous crossway 
was unearthed ; and on it trees 
were cut, the concentric grains 
of which showed an age of 
over two hundred years. 

Not far from Fayetville one 
can see to this day the remains 
of the “Indian Stone House,” 
which was in good preserva- 
tion in the year 1832, and 
which it is stated the Roanoke 
colonists taught their Indian 
friends to build. Here the 
writer was hospitably received 
by a family of white people, 
who possessed, among many 
other colonial relics, an old 
medical work published in 


England over two hundred 


year ago. Many of the queer 
remedies prescribed in this old 
book are in use with the 
Croatans, who, moreover, stated 
to me that “so had their fore- 
fathers cured in the days of 
Manteo.” 

All along the trail which I 
followed, retracing backwards 
the wanderings of Raleigh’s 
“lost people and their allies,” 
there grows the hybrid grape, 
known by the Indian name 
of “scuppernong.” Like the 
“white Croatans,” this fine 
grape (large, white, and de- 
liciously juicy) originated on 
Roanoke Island, which Raleigh 
described as “very sandy and 
low toward the water side, but 
so full of grapes as the beating 
and surge of the sea overflowed 
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them, and of which we found 
such plenty that in all the 
world like abundance is not 
found.” 

This same grape, which can 
only be propagated by cuttings, 
was evidently taken along by 
the colonists, and a cutting 
planted wherever they paused, 
thereby veritably “blazing a 
trail” straight from the island 
where they were (seemingly) 
deserted by their Governor, 
onward to where they finally 
ceased their wanderings. Had 
one known enough to follow 
in the footprints of the “ scup- 
pernong,” he would inevitably 
have discovered the little band 
of people for so many years 
mourned as lost by their 
mother-land. 

Croatan -land itself is rich 
and black, growing magnificent 
crops of cotton, corn, or 


‘tobacco: swamps are numer- 


ous, and the streams are deep 
and very dark, running through 
cypress and juniper forests. 
All this has changed in pro- 
ceeding along the path to 
Roanoke, and finally a mere 
forest lies between one and the 
flat sandy island whereon ill- 
starred Raleigh landed his ex- 
pedition, and whereon, among 
other noted occurrences, the 
first English-speaking religious 
ceremony of the New World 
was held. (Cortes and his in- 
domitable band of Conquist- 
adores had already held solemn 
Mass on the shores of New 
Castile, in 1519— but their 
services were in the Spanish 
and Latin tongues,) 

In the very wild and beauti- 
ful forest, probably an hour's 
walk from Manteo (the only 


settlement on Roanoke), stands 
a granite monument placed 
there in memory of the first 
English settlement to be landed 
on the shores of North America, 
almost forty years before the 
landing at Jamestown of 
further English colonists. The 
granite block stands in the 
centre of an old fort, built by 
the “Colony,” its outlines 
easily distinguishable even to 
this day. The fort was built 
in the shape of a five-pointed 
star, with a deep moat around 
it. Small granite blocks are 
set to mark the point of each 
bastion, which in places still 
rise three and four feet higher 
than the surrounding land. 
Huge pines shade the spot, and 
whisper the requiem of such of 
the deserted people as may 
have died here; while nearby- 
are the decaying trunks of 
enormous trees, any one of 
which may have borne the 
carved word “Croatan” which 
se reassured Governor White 
of the eventually-arriving re- 
lief party as to cause him to 
“up anchor and away to the 
Indies, in search of Spanish 
prizes.” 

Manteo is nowadays a mere 
hamlet of some three hundred 
people. Its only means of 
communication with the out- 
side world is a slouching old 
fishing- boat. that plies, if 
there is good inducement, be- 
tween it and Elizabeth City. 
From this spot, on September 
3, 1585, was written the first 
English letter passing between 
the two great Anglo-Saxon 
countries. It was sent by 
Ralph Lane to Richard 
Hakluyt of London-town. 
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In Manteo there is one 
place for the accommodation 
of man—and beast! It is 
called, most inappropriately, 
Tranquil House, and its front 
yard boasts one of the few 
historical sights to be seen 
on sleepy Roanoke—a mound 
of cobble-stones. These, the 
natives tell you, are part 
of the ballast from Raleigh’s 
ships. This particular pile 
was brought from what is 
called Ballast Point, where 
they lay half-submerged in 
the surf. Search as you 
will for hundreds of miles 
hereabouts, you can find no 
such stones as these. All 
of them are festooned with 
barnacles and oyster - shells, 
and indicate plainly that they 
have lain for centuries in salt 
water and marsh mud. Several 
authorities state that one or 
more of the ships bringing the 
colonists were obliged to throw 
out their stone ballast in order 
to get up the narrow inlets of 
Roanoke Island and vicinity. 
Few Englishmen (or white men, 
I imagine) can look outward 
from Manteo to the impene- 
trable forest on one side, and 
the great stretch of ocean on 
the other, without the history 
of poor beheaded Raleigh, and 
particularly his Roanoke expe- 
dition, recurring to them with 
peculiar pathos, seen from the 
identical spot where its incep- 
tion began. 

After Queen Elizabeth 
granted to Sir Walter Raleigh 
a patent “to discover, searche, 
finde out and view suche 
remote, heathen, and  bar- 


barous lands and terretories 
not actually possessed of any 
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Christian prince,” he landed 
here, after several other 
unavailing attempts, one 
hundred men and seventeen 
women, with John White as 
Governor. 

In the same year the 
colonists needed supplies so 
urgently that the Governor 
was “through their entreat- 
ing” induced to return to 
England. Before he could 
return with the said supplies 
the Spanish War had broken 
out, and not until 1591 was 
Governor White able to return, 
bringing succour to the seem- 
ingly deserted little band. 

“We let fall our Grapnel,” 
wrote White, “very neere the 
shore & sounded with a 
trumpet a call, & afterwards 
many familiar English tunes 
and songs, and called to them 
friendly : but no answer.” 

Next day the relief party 
landed, and, according to 
White: “Upon a tree were 
curiously carved these Roman 
letters C.R.O., which we knew 
to signify the place we should 
‘find the planters seated,’ as 
we had agreed before my de- 
parture. I willed that should 
they be distressed in any of 
those places they should carve 
over the letters a cross, but we 
found no such sign of distress. 
. . . We passed to their houses, 
but found them taken down, 
and palisaded very stout, and 
very fort-like. One of the 
chief trees at the right of the 
entranee had the bark taken 
off, and five feet from the 
ground in fair capital letters 
was graven ‘CROATOAN’ with- 
out any cross or sign of dis- 
tress... . I greatly joyed that 
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I had found a token of their 
safe being at Croatoan, which 
is the place where Manteo 
(‘the baptised chief’) was 
born, and the savages of the 
islands our friends.” 

Bad weather immediately 
set in, an anchor was lost, 
and the expedition itself nar- 
rowly escaped shipwreck. So, 
believing the colonists safe, 
White (whose own daughter 
was among the settlers) at 
once set sail in search of 
Spanish prizes, intending to 
return in the spring - time. 
But he never came back,— 
and from that day to this the 
one carven word “Croatoan” 
is the only sign left by the 
first-planted colony in North 
America. 

Despite all legends of “ Hat- 
teras Indians with blue eyes 
and auburn hair, who boasted 
that their ancestors could talk 
in a book,” it was not until the 
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eighteenth century that the 
Croatan Indians—now settled 
in Robeson’ County — and 
Raleigh’s vanished colony 
were recognised as one and 
the same, Link by link the 
chain was connected, and 
now Englishmen (and their 
American cousins, too) are 
pleased to know that the 
“gray-eyed Croatans, with 
their old-style English speech 
and cross- bow weapons,” are 
acknowledged as a separate 
race in North Carolina, with 
separate schools and separate 
school fund. This is due to 
the efforts of a Mr M‘Millan 
(whose name speaks for itself !), 
who worked for years to re- 
move the suspicion that be- 
cause these people were dark of 
skin they were negroes, and to 
secure for them the rights to 
which they, as native Indian 
tribes, at least are entitled! 
G. CUNNINGHAM TERRY. 
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LOOK at any old map of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and to 
the south-west of Khartoum 
you will find the province of 
Kordofan, studded with the 
names of places which have 
played their part in the history 
of the country, but now in 
many cases are but a name. 
The traveller in his search 
passes unconsciously places 
shown in big, large letters on 
his out-of-date map, names 
which were studied by the In- 
telligence Departments of more 
than one European nation in 
the days when the country 
was one big unapproachable 
mystery — Melbis, Shekan, 
Foga, Birket, and _ others. 
Some have disappeared through 
their supply of water giving 
out in some unaccountable 
way; others, like 
where a thirsty British-com- 
manded force was totally de- 
stroyed and wiped out of 
existence, loomed largely on 
the maps of an absent world, 
but to the inhabitants were 
little known, Here in this 
almost fertile and healthy part 
of the Sudan the Mahdi 
gathered his strength by a 
succession of victories at Bara 
and El Obeid, before sweeping 
down with the fanatical horde 
of the country to Omdurman, 
and on to the crushing of the 
defender of Khartoum. Trouble- 
some times they were, as the 


I, 


Shekan, 
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old Archway Tower with its 
many cannon-ball holes testifies 
at El Obeid, as do the cannon- 
balls themselves, for they still 
lie half-hidden scattered about 
in the sand, and men show the 
marks of lashes received by the 
Mahdi’s underlings. 

Under a new and just 
Government the people have 
settled down into happy con- 
tented ways. But amongst 
people who have lived by the 
sword for generations, the 
short space of ten or fifteen 
years, even under the most 
just of Governments, does not 
quite suffice for peace. Now 


and again misguided individuals 
crop up to lead the banner of 
rebellion against everything 
that tends to prosperity. Fol- 
lowing in the steps of the 


Mahdi, occasional _ self -pro- 
claimed prophets have crossed 
from the eastern bank of the 
Nile to declare themselves the 
true prophet to the wild believ- 
ing nomad Arabs of Kordofan, 
To maintain peace and uphold 
the working of a Government 
which yearly brings. increased 
prosperity to the country, is 
the work of the Camel Corps. 
There may be others its equal, 
but for loyalty, hard work, 
and an uneomplaining spirit 
under difficulties, it is not ex- 
celled, and its discipline on 
patrol is of the strictest. 
Many people have heard of 
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this small self-contained force, 
but few except those that have 
come into close contact with 
it on patrol understand its 
workings, its independence, and 
its self-reliance. No force could 
be more self-contained. Under 
a@ succession of keen, broad- 
minded commanders it has gone 
on since the days of the Ex- 
pedition from step to step, each 
new commander taking on the 
work where his predecessor left 
off, sifting out good methods 
from bad, learning from the 
experiences and mistakes of 
those that have commanded 
before, gradually working up a 
spirit of esprit de corps that is 
unrivalled in its influence for 


The wild Arab is proud. 
Taken as he comes to “The 
Hagana”! untamed, and su- 
premely self-possessed, he learns 
the rigid rules of discipline of 
his own free will, and gradually 
with it all becomes a real fight- 
ing unit, much to be reckoned 
with, who thinks his corps is 
unbeatable, and his company 
the best of his corps. Of 
the latter he is convinced. 
The Camel Corps has been 
fortunate in its commanders, 
men who have trusted their 
subordinates, — subordinates 
who have done their best to 
be trusted, working under 
a divided responsibility, the 
guiding reins being at El 
Obeid—long reins, for the 
field of operations is wide. 
The corps consists of a com- 
manding officer, a second-in- 
command, and five companies, 
each under its British officer, 
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with five native or Arab offi- 
cers, and each a hundred and 
fifty mounted soldiers strong. 
Every man with his camel is a 
responsible fighting unit, carry- 
ing on his animal his equip- 
ment, his rifie and _ three 
hundred rounds of ammunition, 
seven days’ forage for his camel 
and water inside the animal for 
the same time, his clothes and 
blankets and cooking material, 
and water for three to seven 
days for himself as the occasion 
demands, and food for six 
weeks in his native - tanned 
bread - skin. Equipped like 
this, a company will turn out 
at three or four hours’ notice, 
trot off west into the dark- 
ness, and remain away for 
weeks at a time, a compact 
self-contained fighting force to 
be dreaded and reckoned with, 
in a country where water is 
always the want, and large 
bodies of troops cannot move 
without many previous pre- 
parations. 

Each Bimbashi commanding 
@ company is responsible for 
its efficiency for active service 
and patrol work direct to the 
Commandant, independently of 
any other company, and the 
five separate units vie with one 
another in the healthiest and 


most generous of competitions 
for the greatest efficiency: the 
height to be reached is de- 


tailed by the Commandant 
from his headquarters; the 
manner of reaching it is left, 
with the exception of a few 
broad guiding direetions, to the 
O.C. Company, and in this 
lies the secret of the efficiency. 





1 The Hagana=Camel Corps. 
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Responsibiility is - divided, 
and independence of thought 
and methods is _ created. 
In the companies themselves 
decentralisation is the key- 
note, and the methods loose 
and open, but the chain of 
responsibility from the lowest 
upwards- is held by the 
strictest of discipline, and the 
fire discipline is good. Little 
parties of men move off from 
their headquarters to carry 
out the duties specified to 
them, perhaps being away for 
weeks at a time without di- 
rect supervision, their leaders 
carrying out the Camel Corps 
methods of trekking, and con- 
trolling their parties, as if the 
responsibilities of the Officer 
Commanding the Hagana rested 
on their shoulders. Bravely 
they look as they trot along 
some narrow sandy track, 
ready for any emergency. 
Often I have sat on a roan 
Gebel pony and watched a 
company filing silently past 
by night, the nodding ostrich 
plumes in their Emmas‘ show- 
ing up against a rising moon, 
with nothing to be heard 
except the soft pad pad on 
the sand, or the low crooning 
of some Arab songster dying 
away towards the head of the 
column, Camel after camel 
passes in single file, with the 
rifle- barrel resting on the 
rider’s knee, glistening in the 
moonlight, Then, though one 


might be in a thirsty and little 
known and perhaps hostile 
country, travelling at night 
far out of touch from all eom- 
munications, under one’s hand 
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there is everything that a 


leader could want: an inde- 
pendent, loyal, and reliable 
command—men who, though 
strung out one behind the 
other on the narrow sandy 
track for a mile or more, could 
form square with rapidity at 
the sound of a bugle, loving 
the work, each one his own 
ammunition-supply, his water- 
carrier, and his quartermaster. 
No transport and no worrying 
issuing of rations—just one 
hundred and fifty dependable 
fighting units, born to the 
work, who always seem to 
rise to difficulties and back 
one up loyally. 

Many stories could one tell 
after six years’ work with them 
to illustrate their loyalty and 
faithfulness in backing up 
the British officers, whom 
they have trekked and lived 
with in desert and forest 
camps. Perhaps the influence 
is mostly personal, but what 
else can be expected from a 
race untrammelled by discipline, 
where the son marries at an 
early age, and the youth is a 
warrior in his teens, and all 
want to lead and not be 
led. There are black sheep— 
there always are—but these 
are quickly weeded out, as the 
officer commanding a com- 
pany, with the approval of 
the Commandant, ean enlist 
and discharge as he pleases. 
But when a man has passed 
through the ordeal of sub- 
ordinating his wild, free-born 
ways to the rules of discipline, 
and survived to his second 
period of service—to his fourth 





1 Emma = turban. 
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year—he becomes a tried and 
proved soldier both in the camp 
and on the long desert or semi- 
desert marches. 

Once the writer was travel- 
ling with a small Hagana de- 
tachment in the Red Sea 
Mountains, inhabited only by 
nomad Arabs following the 
few rain-storms with their 
camel herds. No traeks and 
no roads,—just a cruel, rocky, 
hot, thirsty country of ravines 
and towering rocks, from which 
streaks of red golden sand from 
the mountain tops slip down 
like snow,—a country where a 
man might desert with his 
camel and water and be un- 
traceable. Following the 
course of a rocky ravine at 
night, strung out owing to 
fallen boulders, a pack- 
camel carrying nearly £2000, 
with its escort, took a wrong 
turning, and were separated 


from the remainder by a moun- 


tain spur. They all knew of 
the money, and they all knew 
they could take it and scatter 
and be seen no more. Early 
one morning, accompanied by 
an Arab sheikh, the writer 
found them sleeping in the 
sandy bed of a khor, but 
the money boxes were in- 
visible. Then he asked a ques- 
tion which he has regretted 
ever since—‘“Is the money 
safe?” and back came the 
hurt, indignant reply, “Of 
course the money is safe: we 
are four men, and we have our 
rifles, and we are still alive.” 
The boxes were in the sand, 
covered up in a dug-out hole 
over which three men were 
lying, with one on watch. 
Another time, and lately, 
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an Officer Commanding the 
Camel Corps was saying 
good-bye, and shaking hands 
with the men of a company 
he had once commanded as a 
Bimbashi, .when a man said 
he had a serious complaint to 
make. Told to stand aside 
until the men had filed past, 
he waited and then spoke 
up, “I am _  mazloom” — 
which means, I am _ being 
wronged or injured. “ You 
are going away. I have 
watched you, and your ar- 
rangements are good in the 
field and on patrol, and I have 
seen you are not afraid. I 
want you to stay and to serve 
under you when we go to the 
west.” A simple tribute to 
the commander, but greater 
in that it showed the feeling 
of trust towards the British 
officer, when he could step out 
and speak his thoughts, and 
unburden his mind, knowing 
he was without risk of rebuke. 

Another and a smaller in- 
cident, but one to be remem- 
bered. Walking one day back 
to camp after miles of fruitless 
search for kudu, the officer 
commanding a company dis- 
cussed many subjects with his 
companion, a Camel Corps 
soldier, Hussein Mursa, a Daier 
mountain stripling, who onl 
knew Kordofan and its hills. 
“The English are different to 
us,” Hussein said. ‘They can- 
not stand the sun without hats, 
and for months they do with- 
out their women, but we are 
both different to all other 
people. We are both not 
frightened; we and you are 
not afraid” Even the worst 
of us must hide our real feel- 
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ings on occasions, when we know 
this is the view of these un- 
tamed warrior striplings. 

All this is a digression, but 
it is good to write and think 


II. 


“During the temporary absence of 
the garrison of Northern Kordofan 
on manceuvres north-west of Bara, a 
certain Fiki living at Alloba has 
suddenly proclaimed himself a pro- 
phet, collected a number of followers, 
and having succeeded in capturing a 
convoy containing a hundred rifles 
and ten thousand rounds of ammuni- 
tion on its way to Dilling, is proceed- 
ing to advance on El Obeid, which 
for the time being is almost defence- 
less. Signalling communication has 
been kept up between Bara and the 
troops on manceuvres, so that the 
Officer Commanding Northern Kor- 
dofan is BE ving informed of the 
state of affairs. He accordingly at 
once orders all the available Camel 
Corps to return to El Obeid and 
thence to operate against the rebels. 

“The rest of Northern Kordofan 
District garrison is ordered to return 
to El Obeid and remain there. The 
Camel Corps arrive in El Obeid on 
the morning of the 31st January. 
The rebel party is reported to consist 
of about a hundred camel men and 
a hundred mounted s men. The 
natives are Mehta anh are pre- 
a, to give information to both 
sides. 


This was the General Idea 
for the last Camel Corps Ma- 
neeuvres. The Special Idea of 
the Rebel Force was more 
definite— 


“The Rebel Force arrive at Tomeid 
on the evening of the 30th of January 
with the intention of proceeding 
direct to the attack of El Obeid, but 
on hearing the,Camel Corps are re- 
turning rapidly to El Obeid they 
abandon their intention and decide 
to remain at Tomeid and await de- 
velopments. Their camels were 
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of these loyal and tried friends, 
and it is good, too, that 
the stay-at-home, comfortable 
Englishman should know such 
men exist. 


watered at Alloba on the 29th of 
January, and will not require water- 
ing again before February 4th. 

“The news of the departure of the 
Camel Corps from El Obeid on the 
3lst January is received by the 
rebels, whose commander decides to 
make a show of resistance at Tomeid, 
and then to retire as though in flight 
towards Alloba, his intention being 
to surprise and cut up the Govern- 
ment troops in the thick bush about 
Shekan on the way to Alloba. 

“Tf unsuccessful in this he will 
retire to Alloba, where he has a 
strong position, and he is assured of 
the support of the inhabitants.” 


The manceuvre area is easily 
described. Due south of El 
Obeid, connected by a straight, 
wide cut road, a hundred miles 
away, lies Dilling ; and twenty- 
two miles from El Obeid, on 
the same road, are the wells 
of Fertangul. A few miles to 
the east of this, on a parallel 
road, is Tomeid. Ten miles 
south of Tomeid is the dense 
thorny forest bush of Shekan, 
in which Hicks Pasha perished, 
through which the Tomeid 
road, running parallel to the 
Dilling road, passes, leading 
to Alloba, twelve miles to 
the south of Shekan. Cattle 
country, not camel country, 
but at this. time of the year 
waterless except for a small 
supply at a few favoured spots. 
A country of thick, thorny, 
bushy scrub, from which iso- 
lated rocky hills rise up like 
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islands a few hundred feet 
above the scrub, from the tops 
of which one can look over the 
thorny scrub for miles around 
and see the dry watercourses 
threading in and out, with their 
greener trees showing up like 
veins amongst the grey of 
the dried scrub; and here 
and there a patch ef cultiva- 
tion and the tukls of some 
enterprising natives living far 
from water. Three companies 
of Camel Corps under the Com- 
mandant comprised the Govern- 
ment force, and one company 
the force of the rebellious Fiki. 
We of the rebel force arrived 
at the little village of Tomeid 
on the night of the 31st of 
January and Ist of February. 
A few dogs barked, but the 
village remained in darkness, 
while pickets were thrown out 
round the village to prevent in- 
formation being carried abroad. 
Long before the first red sign 
of dawn, patrols were pushed 
out in every direction, and 
when the sun was well up 
news came in from the west 
that the enemy had been dis- 
covered at the wells of Fer- 
tangul on the El Obeid-Dilling 
Read, six miles to the west. 
Preparations were made to 
receive his attack and offer a 
show of resistance before re- 
tiring, as if in flight, south to 
the Shekan bush. The posi- 
tion was favourable for de- 
fence. A rolling ridge, facing 
the enemy’s approach, ran 
north and south, hiding the 
village, and looked out over 
the cleared cultivation space 
of the villagers, through which 
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the Fertangul track wound, 
The ridge, rising high to the 
north, gave a look-out to 
watch for a turning move- 
ment by the enemy of the 
right flank, while the left 
rested on the dense scrub of 
a khor through which move- 
ments of troops—if possible— 
could be seen from the higher 
ground of the ridge. The one 
weak point was the line of 
retreat, the road running south 
te Shekan. By a turning 
movement of our left flank 
by dismounted men, the enemy 
would command the road, and 
the bush on both sides was 
dense for camels. One of the 
imprisoned villagers, however, 
volunteered to show a path 
leading first due east, straight 
to the rear of the village 
through the bush, and then 
south again. The camels were 
“barracked ”! in square to the 
rear of the village, with their 
number threes as a guard, and 
with three sections holding 
the ridge we waited further 
news. 

All the time the village was 
rapidly filling with a motley 
crowd of mounted Arabs. 
Travellers using the Tomeid 
Road, as they entered the 
pickets surrounding the village, 
were passed to the centre,— 
men on donkeys with the old 
Crusader sword strapped to 
the saddle; Baggara Arabs 
armed with long leaf - shaped 
spears, riding bulls from the 
southern hills; and a few trains 
of camels. No questions were 
asked, and no ill-feeling shown. 
The Hagana said they were to 





1 Barracked—made to sit down. 
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stay in the village, because 
later on they might tell of 
what they had seen. In the 
meantime it was a rest, and 
one day was as good as another. 
They off-saddled and talked in 
little lazy groups, sitting on 
the ground, and later on 
crowded the roofs of the village 
tukls to watch the attack, 
happy and excited at the mimic 
war, and at the sound of the 
volleys of blank ammunition. 
One was intrusted with a 
letter containing misleading 
information, in the hope 
that he would fall into the 
hands of the enemy’s patrols 
and upset the plans of the 
Government force. He played 
_ his part well, but the hoax 
was suspected, and the Camel 
Corps Commandant stuck to 
his original p 

Towards the afternoon word 
was brought in that the 
Government force was advanc- 
ing east towards the ridge 
along the Fertangul - Tomeid 
track, and the mounted patrols 
came in, retiring before their 
advance. The three sections 
held the ridge, with one in 
reserve, and opened with volleys 
at 800 yards,—the silvery dukhn 
stalks of the cultivation, shin- 
ing in the sun, showing up the 
enemy’s advance. 

Strange as it may seem to 
those who have never man- 
ceuvred with Camel Corps, the 
work of the rebel force was not 
easy. To put up a show of 
resistance and then retire with- 
out losing camels meant judg- 
ing the time of retirement to a 
nicety. To flee at once in safety 
after firing a few long-range 
volleys was easy, but to show 


a more determined resistance, 
and then to retire only as if in 
defeat, meant hanging on until 
the last moment and judging 
correctly the time just required 
for mounting camels and rid- 
ing off before those vulnerable 
animals came under the fire of 
the Government troops. The 
critic will say, “Have your 
camels hidden farther away 
from the position held, and then 
retire to them at the double, 
leaving a rearguard to protect 
the retirement.” But in oper- 
ating against a force where 
every man is a trained scout, 
reading by the tracks and signs, 
to hide and protect from them 
large bodies of animals is diffi- 
cult; and once discovered, if 
not well protected, a few long- 
range volleys from a small 
party would cause a disaster,— 
a body of white camels against 
any background being an easier 
mark than the old - fashioned 
bull’s-eye target long since dis- 
carded by our home warriors. 
Far outnumbered, when the 
enemy approached within 400 
or 500 yards, we retired by 
sections from the ridge, and 
under its cover at the double to 
the barracked camels, if any- 
thing a little late, and only just 


in time to escape disaster, the 


Government troops crowning 
the deserted ridge and pouring 
a fire into the rising dust of our 
force as we disappeared behind 
the cover of a thick bushy ridge 
1500 yards to the rear,—both 
sides having accomplished all 
that was possible under the 
existing circumstances. The 
Government troops suffered 
during their advance, but their 
advance was hurried, and 
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rightly, sc that they very nearly 
caught the rebel camels. 

The maxim laid down by 
Lord Wolseley, in an old out-of- 
date book, that Camel Corps 
must always fight as far away 
from their camels as possible, 
will always hold good. But 
the question will always arise 
in the mind of a commander of 
a Camel Corps force acting 
independently in a savage 
country,—‘‘ What shall I do if 
my camels are attacked in our 
absenee? what is the escort I 
can leave with safety to protect 
them without weakening my at- 
tacking party so much as to en- 
danger the success of the enter- 
prise in hand?” With the loss 
of our camels we lose all means 
of existing, and perhaps with- 
out water are at the mercy of 
the enemy, to be shot and 
ridden down at his own sweet 
will when our thirst sets in. 
This dread will always be there, 
and no rule can be laid down 
with safety to guard against it. 
Only experience in the man- 
cuvring and handling of large 
bodies of camels through dif- 
ferent-natured country, by the 
number threes alone, mounted 
or dismounted, will enable a 
commander to know how to 
act as the situation demands. 
Above all, experiences of horses 
and M.I. work should be dis- 
missed from the mind. The 
mixing of the two methods will 
only lead to failure. Camel 
Corps work must be learnt with 
an open mind from the start. 

Our flight was continued for 
an hour or more, first due east 
and then south, on the un- 
sketched track towards Shekan, 
parallel with the more direct 


road. Then we halted, and the 
camels were barracked, with 
an observation post in rear, and 
loads which had shifted owing 
to the rapid pace, or been nearly 
pulled off by thorny branches, 
were readjusted. Many of the 
men’s clothes were torn and 
in shreds, and their limbs 
scratched and bleeding from 
the thorns, but they were all 
laughing and happy. They 
were all judges of the situation, 
and knew we had stayed long 
enough only just to escape in 
safety, and the air of reality 
about the proceedings and the 
excitement pleased them. A 
quiet, keen, trustworthy rebel 
sergeant—E] Nur Tirub—was 
then allowed to pick six men 
to go back with him, mounted, 
through the bush, and under 
cover of darkness to watch the 
Government troops and worry 
their camp by sniping if pos- 
sible; to see in which direction 
they moved off next day, and 
afterwards to march south- 
east, pick up our tracks, and 
follow them to report. All 
of which he managed success- 
fully todo. Then we mounted 
and moved off, following our 
guide, who was now as in- 
terested and wrapped up in 
the proceedings as the keenest 
soldier, and continued south 
through the waterless bush. 
Just before dark three cow 
kudu broke from the bush and 
trotted along in our front for 
some distance before plunging 
off the track into the scrub 
again; and twice we crossed, 
stumbling in the dark, deep 
khors with overhanging banks, 
one of which Hicks Pasha was 
making for at a point farther 
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west when surrounded. Near 
midnight we found a clear 
patch, and camped in hollow 
square, each of the four sec- 
tions of our force holding a 
face, camels facing outwards, 
the men sleeping in front of 
their camels, rifles ready, and 
each face with its sentry ; but 
each sleeping face ready at a 
few seconds’ notice to awaken 
and to fire steadily, obeying 
words of command, which is 
so essential for fire discipline 
at night. 

The natural instinet of self- 
preservation of these men is 
great, and bred into them from 
years back, Often I have 
listened to the stories of 
Hussein Mursa, the Daier 
mountain stripling, told quite 
naturally, of mountain raids 
which would interest the most 
stay-at-home person. Raids 
and counter -raids, and one 
long ceaseless watching against 
attack. Just as the month- 
old lion cub before eating will 
first place his paws on the bone 
thrown to him, and instinctively 
look around for intruders who 
might try to snatch it away, 
so time after time on patrol 
I have noticed tired men, 
suddenly awakened from a 
deep sleep, roll over and, half 
awake, grasp their rifles, so 
great is their natural instinct 
of self-preservation. But this 
is another digression. 

Next morning camels were 
fed, and we moved off before 
daylight, marching in single 
file, at first still going south, 
but afterwards edging in west 
through the bush towards the 
main Tomeid, Shekan, and 
Alloba Road, along which the 
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Government troops were ex- 
pected to follow. Near to this 
road we arrived at daylight. 
Scouts reported no fresh tracks 
on its sand and the enemy 
some hours in rear, so an 
attempt was made to deceive 
the enemy. Under an Arab 
officer, twelve camels were 
ridden through the bush. 
Crashing their way six abreast, 
they came out of the scrub on 
to the road, and, still marching 
six abreast, trotted boldly off 
towards Alloba. If they were 
caught they were twelve less 
out of 130, but the risk was 
slight, and if they deceived 
the Government troops into 
thinking the rebel force had 
diverged on to the road and 
was marching ahead towards 
Alloba, the advantage was 
great. 

After we had launched this 
party on their way, we turned 
and went back, still in single 
file, for some distance over our 
old tracks, then turned south 
again, keeping on our old 
direction parallel to the Shekan- 
Alloba road. Our old grey- 
haired guide led us into kir 
bush, which became thicker 
and thicker,—so thick that 
no landmarks could be seen 
anywhere. One was shut in 
on every side, and no one 
not brought up in the district 
could have found his way. 
He led us in single file straight 
south, through almost impene- 
trable bush, the sun becoming 
hotter and hotter. About ten 
o’clock he halted and said, 
“This is where they started to 
attack Hicks Pasha.” Asked 
how he knew the place, the old 
man turned round in great 
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surprise and answered, “Of 
course I know the place. All 
the world knows I rode a horse 
and killed two soldiers that 
day;” and just afterwards a 
bugler picked up a piece of old, 
out-of-date shell. We asked 
the old man how they fought, 
and how the Arabs could 
charge with their horses 
through the bush. “Charge,” 
he said. “Who said we 
charged? We did not want 
to get our horses killed. We 
let our black riflemen fire at 
them through the bushes until 
they moved this way and that, 
and lost themselves. Then 
when the sun got hot they 
gave up fighting, and lay down 
to die of thirst, and we rode 
in and killed them with our 
spears.” 

If the reader could only see 
the place,—thorny bush that 
caught one’s clothes like barbed 
wire, so thick as to prevent 
one seeing more than a few 
yards, but leafless and giving 
no shade, yet high enough 
to shut out everything, and 
prevent any breeze — simply 
stifling with heat. High grass 
with little spear-like seeds, 
whieh force their way through 
the clothes into the skin and 
make walking a misery. 
What this force suffered—150 
miles from its base, sur- 
rounded and cut off on every 
side, lost and lying down in 
the heat to die of thirst 
and butehery in this pitiless 
country—no one will ever 
know. May no British-com- 
manded force ever again find 
itself lost and without water in 
the same plight! 

There on this spot the rebel 


foree halted, and closed up as 
much as the bush would allow, 
—the old guide saying the 
main road was about a mile 
to the west, though nothing 
could be seen for more than a 
few yards either through or 
above the scrub. With the 
guide a small party pushed 
its way to the road, and here 
we laid an ambush. Lisa 
Yunis, a Taayshi soldier of 
nine years’ service, with a 
small party of men, was 
ordered to lie in wait in the 
bush by the side of the road, 
and to allow the enemy’s scouts 
to approach close to him before- 
opening a rapid fire from his 
concealed position,—the main 
rebel force all the while remain- 
ing far back concealed in the 
bush, to allow the flankers of 
the enemy to pass by without 
seeing them. It was then 
hoped the Government troops 
could be attacked in rear 
while they were deploying in 
the bush te drive away the 
party of unknown numbers 
obstructing their passage in 
front. So thick was the bush 
that the only notice the rebels 
would have of the enemy’s 
approach would be the sound 
of the firing of Hisa Yunis’s 
party, which was to be the 
signal to advance towards the 
road to a spot it was thought 
would bring them in rear of 
the enemy. 

Kisa Yunis played his part 
well, and with great skill. 
It was what they would have 
done amongst themselves, he 
told me afterwards. The plan 
worked well, and, helped by 
the tremendous advantage of 
the surrounding circumstances, 
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was very nearly being totally 
successful. I will tell the inci- 
dent as told by the Officer 
Commanding the Government 
forces in his report. 


“ About four miles beyond where 
Shekan is marked on the map, firin, 
was heard to the right front, an 
the skirmishers came running > 
saying they had been fired on by 
eight of the enemy. As soon as the 
firing was heard square was formed, 
a small clearing (or rather spot where 
the bush was less dense) enabling 
No. 5 Company that was in rear to 
form company square in echelon to 
the leading —.. with the left of 
its front face touching the right of 
the rear face of the leading square. 
As after some time nothing more 
was seen or heard of the enemy, it 
was decided to resume the march, 
but No. 5 Company was ordered to 
remain in position in square until 
the leading square had resumed its 
march formation. It was very 
fortunate that this precaution was 
taken, for hardly had the leading 
square resumed its march and No. 
5 Company was just sending out its 
flankers preparatory to remounting, 
when there was heard a loud yelling 
on the left rear and very heavy 
firing, and the enemy had fired two 
shots each and were within 100 yards 
of No. 5 Company before they 
became visible to the latter, who 
then returned the fire vigorously. 
The leading companies mars 
reformed square, and a cross - fire 
was speedily brought to bear on the 
enemy, who rapidly became invisible 
once more though they continued to 
fire for some minutes, 


Working down through the 
bush, on hearing Eisa Yunis’s 
party firing, towards the spot 
we originally selected, but still 
in the dark as to the enemy’s 
real position on the road, we 
had come on his rear square 
still waiting while his front 
square moved into march 
fermation. But even then the 


bush was so thick that a sur- 
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prise was inevitable. A por- 
tion of the Government force 
would have suffered very heavy 
loss in actual warfare. The 
situation was saved, though 
only just saved, by the pre- 
caution taken by its com- 
mander, a well-known guards- 
man, making one portion of 
his force remain in square 
ready for action while the 
other mounted and resumed its 
march formation. It is little 
incidents like this that, if 
remembered and acted upon 
afterwards, sometimes save 
situations and lead on to larger 
results. But the greater lesson 
learnt from this day’s work is 
that in thick bush such as this 
Camel Corps should not operate 
if in the vicinity of a resource- 
ful enemy. If they have to 
move through bush of its kind, 
the camels should be led by 
the number threes, and the 
men work dismounted. 

Retiring rapidly to their 
camels, the rebels again 
mounted and continued south 
towards Alloba, through the 
thickest of bush, led by the 
old guide, now thoroughly in- 
terested in the proceedings, 
who whacked along his camel 
on the ribs with a borrowed 
whip of rhinoceros hide, as if 
the animal belonged to him 
and was not a spare Govern- 
ment remount. A small patrol 
was left behind to amuse the 
enemy,—one British officer, we 
heard afterwards, was dis- 
turbed in a critical situation, 
—and to keep the commander 
of the rebel force in touch 
with the enemy’s movements 
by sending on _ continual 
messages, 
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We arrived at Alloba to- 
wards the afternoon, tired, but 
fit and ready to make the last 
stand round the omda’s village 
in the part to be played. 
Alloba lies some miles north 
of a large watercourse, the 
Khor Abu Habl,—almost a 
mighty torrent in the rains,— 
which flows east and loses 
itself and disappears with all 
its volume of water in the 
rainy season before reaching 
the Nile. A branch khor 
passes within a mile of the 
omda’s village. Magnificent 
green, tall, shady trees follow 
the khor, and the wells lie in 
its bed. The large herds of 
grazing cattle, now increasing 
yearly, with their attendant 
herdsmen, have driven the 
game to the south-east, but 
kudu remain all the year 
round in its vicinity, and 
giraffe, followed by hunting, 
roaming lions, make their way 
north for a short time every 
year. 

The omda’s village stands 
half way up a rise, which 
slopes down towards the 
branch khor nearly a mile 
away, giving a fair field of 
fire. But the village itself is 
indefensible, and is under fire 
from troops holding the higher 
ground of the rising slope in 
rear, while held in front by 
troops advancing from the 
khor bed. Nevertheless, we 
entered the village and bar- 
racked our camels in square 
in its centre, fed them, and 
prepared the defence—patrols 
being sent out to watch all 
the approaches and guard the 
wells. Then for two hours, 
with just the four sentries on 


the village faces, we slept in 
the shade of grass tukls, dirty 
and tired, with the sun grad- 
ually sinking and the heat of 
the day lessening. Towards 
sunset the men were awakened, 
and became busy again pre- 
paring the position. As even- 
ing fell mounted patrols kept 
coming in, reporting the ad- 
vanee of the enemy, who, after 
a running fight in which they 
drove off and nearly captured 
a strong picket on the wells, 
were reported to have gone 
into camp and zeribaed up in 
the khor a mile away. 

When night fell, large fires 
were lit in the village, and a 
few men were made to expose 
themselves by passing back- 
wards and forwards between 
them, while the force silently 
saddled up their camels, and 
under cover of darkness moved 
out of the village, formed 
square, and camped 800 yards 
to the rear in high grass. It 
was hoped the enemy might be 
deceived by the fires and the 
few moving soldiers showing 
up in front of them, and would 
be led to attempt a surprise 
by surrounding the village at 
night, for an attack at dawn, 
when the rebels would fall on 
them from the rear. But the 
Commander of the Government 
troops was for taking no risks, 
and the plot led to nothing. 
Looking back now, the rebels 
should have attempted an 
attack by night. Up till the 
time they had moved out of 
the village under cover of dark- 
ness and taken up a new posi- 
tion their plans were good. 

The night was dark, and the 
camels, with a small escort, 
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were safely hidden till day- 
break. But the men were 
tired, and the route to be 
followed lay through tall spear 
grass and dry haskineet, a grass 
which breaks up in the clothes 
into hundreds of little needle- 
like thorns, and here was so 
bad that it would have made 
the men’s clothes for some time 
almost unwearable. And with 
the hope that the enemy might 
himself be led to attack, the 
opportunity was allowed to 
pass. Early next morning the 
rebels found the inhabitants of 
the district were coming in 
from the north and south to 
assist the Government troops 
against them. Only the people 
of the omda’s village would 
support them. There in that 
village they decided to make 
their last stand, and filed back 
into it at sunrise, barracked the 
camels in the centre, and held 
the positions prepared the day 
before. Just afterwards the 
enemy were seen dismounted 
and advancing on the three 
sides, — their company and 
sectional flags, red and white, 
black and white, purple, and 
the green standard of the 
Officer Commanding the Camel 
Corps, blowing out bravely in 
the morning breeze, 

The rest is soon told. Cut 
off and outflanked, and far out- 
numbered, sticking as fanatics 
will to their now untenable 
position to the last, the rebel 
force were shot down, and the 
village captured by a final 
charge led by a V.C. warrior. 
It was a realistic situation, 
and what one would expect to 
happen under true conditions 
of this country. 

VOL. CXCIV.—NO, MCLXXV. 


This ended the manceuvres. 
A few valuable lessons in 
Camel Corps work had been 
learnt—not much, perhaps, in 
themselves, but, combined with 
the light of other experiences, 
all tending to assist and en- 
lighten those interested in this 
small branch of warfare,—an 
art in itself. No false situa- 
tions were created, and accord- 
ing to the different nature of 
the two combatant forces no 
unpractical risks taken. And 
although the forces had con- 
tinually come into contact, the 
air of reality had been continued 
to the last. Each side had 
acted as they realised the sit- 
uation demanded, advancing or 
giving way, forming square or 
attacking. 

Afterwards we formed one 
big zeribaed square, Govern- 
ment and rebel troops com- 
bined, under the shady trees of 
the dry watercourse. And the 
khor rang with the laughter 
and chatter of the men of the 
two forces, chaffing one another 
over the incidents of the past 
few days; while four British 
officers under a thick shady 
haraz-tree lay in long, easy 
camp-chairs, and discussed im- 
partially the moves of the two 
forces. Not the least pleased 
was the guide, the old Shekan 
warrior, who had been given a 
little more money than the 
amount he had asked for, for 
his three days’ work. He had 
bought a pair of sandals and a 
new water-skin at the Alloba 
native market, and with these 
he came to say good-bye before 
starting out on his long walk 
back through the thirsty bush to 
his village, past the spot he had 
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played a part in, in the mass- 
acre of thirty years ago, and 
where he had lately shown the 
keenness of a youngster in the 
mimic warfare we had played. 
When saying good-bye I asked 


AZAD 


Azad Gul, Orakzai, was a 
savage; of that there was 
never the slightest doubt, 
although he lived not four 
miles from the ameliorating 
influence of a British fron- 
tier-post. Grey-eyed, after 
the manner of trans-border 
Pathans, with bushy eyebrows 
and aquiline features, his dark 
storm-beaten and wrinkled face 
was surmounted by a wide 
brow, cut across by a livid 
scar; and above lay a greasy, 
fusty, black skull-cap, round 
which a few yards of un- 
clean pagri cloth were, on oc- 
casions, untidily wound. His 
clothes, always the same, were 
grey to slate colour, rough and 
hairy to the touch, and the 
same pattern as those of others 
of his clan; his pyjamas hung 
loose about his calves; and on 
his feet were rope sandals, 
admirable footgear over the 
slippery rocks so common 
in the locality. Of medium 
height, there was something 
most attractive in his free in- 
dependent bearing that marked 
him superior to those of Ind 
who, century in,and century 
out, have borne “the invisible 
burden of a conquered race. 
But short though the distance, 
those four miles took measure 
of a space as far as the 
poles asunder, for somewhere 
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him if he knew why Hicks 
Pasha had invaded his country. 
“Oh yes,” he said; “every 
big man wants to become a 
king.” 

N. B, DE LANcEY Fortra. 
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through their middle lay 
the invisible yet well-known 
frontier line that defined the 
limit of British administra- 
tion. And how much indeed 
that meant; for while on the 
far side lawlessness and so- 
called independence were the 
order of the day, on the near 
the lives and property of all 
must be respected. Inhab- 
itants of the “prickly hedge ” 
might issue from it at will 
into British territory, and 
they daily did so in order to 
find markets for the produce 
of their fields and poultry- 
yards, but on crossing the 
line all weapons must be dis- 
carded, or the bearer ran,a 
sporting chance of tasting 
British lead. 

It was in the troublous days 
of 1897 that I first made the 
acquaintance of Azad Gul, and 
the manner of our introduction 
was unconventional. At the 
moment he was a sorry, surly 
looking prisoner, roped to one 
of the escort, and handcuffed ; 
and was being pricked along 
the stony path by a bayonet to 
explain within the post his 
reason for bearing arms on the 
wrong side of the border. The 
manner of his being caught 
was simple. A patrol moving 
from one fort to another on 
the Samana range had, when 
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rounding a bend in the path, 
come unexpectedly upon him 
carrying a rifle. He, seeing 
them, and conscious of his sin, 
had instantly dived into some 
bushes, hoping to win the 
“hedge” and safety, but in his 
haste had dropped on the track 
his plaid and a brace of chickens, 
The non-commissioned officer 
of the patrol, knowing the ways 
of Orientals, sent on his men 
and, concealing himself behind 
a tree, waited for the sinner to 
return for his lost property. 
Sure enough within the short 
space of three hours, as soon as 
it was dark, the villain of the 
piece crept back, only to fall 
into the ambush so skilfully 
laid for him. At our com- 
ing together he was, it can 
readily be understood, not in 
the best of moods, and it was 
not on this occasion that we 
became friends ; but even then 
he interested me greatly, so 
refreshingly original was his 
argument as to why his be- 
loved rifle should not be con- 
fiscated. Briefly, he had sold 
his only wife, a young and 
unusually beautiful girl accord- 
ing to local rumour, in order 
to find the wherewithal to buy 
this weapon ; if deprived of it 
he would be left with absolutely 
no property to call his own. 
Far from being ashamed of his 
manner of parting with the 
lady the ruffian upheld the 
transaction, marvelling rather 
at our stupidity, for, with a 
better rifle than his enemies, 
could he not secure as many 
Wives as pleased him? He had 
only to shoot their husbands 
or their fathers. The old, old 
story of the border,—a large 
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rock, a loaded gun, unwary 
travellers, and the deed is 
done! Sosimple if the butcher- 
ing but be complete enough 
and none be left to tell the tale 
to others; yet, strange to re- 
late, even within the “hedge” 
murder will out, and the 
victim’s relatives almost invari- 
ably ascertain the facts, to re- 
taliate ere long in the same 
simple old-time method. 

This was in the summer of 
1897, when there were doings 
in the Toehi valley, and 
regiments not taking part in 
them were sick at heart for 
what they feared to miss. But 
not for long, as the Tochi was 
in the van of great disturb- 
ances and the whole frontier 
was soon ablaze as it never 
had been known to burn be- 
fore, while regiment after regi- 
ment marched to put the 
furnace out. The Samana 
range with its chain of little 
forts offered a tempting bait 
to the fanatical Pathan across 
the border, whose natural de- 
sire for blood was whetted by 
the preaching of eloquent 
mullahs, under the green ban- 
ner of Islam. The attraction of 
those little posts, visible on the 
skyline from the greater part 
of invincible Tirah and stand- 
ing on a range that had been 
a possession of their ancestors, 
containing, moreover, so few of 
the Sirkar’s troops, and Hindus 
at that, was irresistible. They 
were a gift to the faithful by 
the only true Prophet. So one 
day in August the Orakzai 
lashkars welled up from the 
Khanki valley below, banners 
aloft and tom-toms beating, to 
burn their boats of neutrality 
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by falling upon the forts, 
although, save in the case of 
ill-starred and unnecessary? 
Saragarhi, with signally small 
suecess. But the British lion, 
which takes so long to rouse, 
was at last moved, and from 
receiving blows we carried fire 
and sword into the virgin up- 
lands of Tirah, blowing up de- 
fensive towers, ringing walnut 
trees, and doling out lead to 
those who stayed to receive it. 
The task was properly done, 
but the enemy took toll of us 
on more than one occasion ; 
particularly when we forced 
an entrance at the Chagru 
Kotal gate and stormed by a 
frontal attack the precipitous 
position of Dargai. Why only 
a frontal attack was made 
the Lord alone can tell, 
but common rumour amongst 
soldier men declared some 
brilliant brain conceived, by 
illustration, to teach us all 
how hills should not be taken. 

What part was played by 
Azad Gul in all this hurly- 
burly it was never possible to 
ascertain with accuracy, but 
from his own lips I heard, after 
our acquaintance ripened on 
the Samana in later years, of 
how he was one of the defenders 
of the Dargai ridge on that 
eventful day when many a 
gallant soul fell to a Pathan 
bullet. He told us how on the 
19th of October he had climbed 
up. to the village of that name 
from the Khanki valley, at- 
tracted by the shooting on the 
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18th (when the position was 
captured by Sir Power Palmer 
and abandoned), merely to see 
the fun and expecting to be 
able to take pot-shots at our 
transport wearily tailing down 
on the 20th to Kharuppa; how 
no one on his side expected 
a ding-dong struggle for the 
ridge, To them it was a 
surprise to see the leading 
battalions turn off the Kotal 
to batter against the cliff, 
while our impotent little seven- 
pounder mule guns spat lead 
at them ineffectively from the 
Samana Suk. Did they suffer 
severely? No; the projectiles 
either fell over the razor-back 
edge into the valley beyond or 
struck the cliff too low to take 
effect. Indeed throughout the 
day their casualties were 
numbered in single figures, and 
they only vacated the position 
in the afternoon because few 
had ammunition left. Unless 
they went they knew that the 
turning movement, which those 
experienced in war told them 
the Sirkar always made, and 
for which they had watched 
and waited sinee daylight, 
would be making itself felt. 
Its non-appearance only meant 
that it was marching the more 
completely round them. 

This frank confession, made 
after an interval of some years, 
interested me, The man’s sense 
of humour and independence 
always appealed to me as did 
his personality, for, although 
most innocent of the innocents 





1 Unnecessary, because it was afterwards found that direct signalling com- 
munication could be obtained between Forts Lockhart and Cavagnari over the 
Saragarhi ridge, by the erection of a signalling tower from the ramparts of Fort 
Lockhart. 
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on our side of the line, rumour 
painted him the central figure 
in many @ ghastly tale of blood 
a few miles distant. His code 
of morals was no concern of 
ours, and the facet that he 
carried his life in his hand and 
was “somebody” within the 
“hedge” made him naturally 
attractive to those accustomed 
to a life of peace. The manner 
of our coming together for the 
second time was as follows. 
From our side of the border 
we were forbidden to cross the 
frontier and go into tribal ter- 
ritory, however great might be 
the excuse. But few rules are 
not broken by the subaltern 
when the chaneoe of sport neces- 
sitates the breaking; and three 
of us youngsters, hearing when 
out chikor shooting one day 
that two fine coveys had 
swooped down some 1500 feet 
the wrong side of the line on 
te khets that encireled an 
independent village, decided 
to drop down after them 
and “blow the consequences.” 
Being the senior, and aware 
that on my devoted head would 
fall the consequences—if any,— 
I stipulated that operations 
should commence by a surprise 
of the village itself. If we 
compelled the head man to 
accompany us our risks would 
probably be small, for, knowing 
that he.would be shot if aught 
happened to us, the young men 
of the village eould reasonably 
be expected to refrain from 
playful potsatus. Accordingly 
with our eseort of twenty rifles 
that we were compelled always 
to take with us when shooting 
at any distance from the posts, 
we quietly slid down to the 
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village and demanded to see 
the “lambardar,” who proved 
to be no other than Azad Gul, 
whom I had last met in durance 
vile some years before. Yet, 
though his beard was greyer 
and his face more wrinkled, no 
one could mistake the cunning 
grey eyes looking out as of 
old from under the bushy 
brows and his inimitable swash- 
buckler air; but more import- 
ant than all was the livid scar 
across his brow. He welcoméd 
us with every sign of hospitality, 
expressed the greatest pleasure 
that we had come down to 
shoot on his ground, and bade 
menials bring forth tea and 
chupatties whilst we rested on 
a “charpoy ” outside his house. 
Yes; he would be delighted to 
accompany us, but we must 
follow his instructions closely, 
for if we strayed off his land 
enemies would probably shoot 
at us to get him into trouble. 
Then he sent for his shooting 
things, which consisted of an 
old jezail, the barrel being 
replete with nails and anything 
to- hand, a powder-horn, a 
leather wallet with slugs, &e., 
and last but by no means least 
a dried skin mask. This, he 
explained, enabled him to get 
within reach of sitting birds, 
as they would not recognise 
him for a man. Certainly 
with it on he looked like 
nothing human. We had ex- 
cellent sport around those 
fields, the best of the season, 
though possibly the know- 
ledge that we were sucking 
forbidden fruit had no little to 
say to our enjoyment. After 
a short time our party sep- 
arated, and I found myself 
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alone with Azad Gul and four 
of our men: it seemed advis- 
able to reunite lest regrettable 
incidents occurred, and I was 
considering the best methods 
of concentration when the 
crackle of rifle fire burst out on 
the spur below. Apprehensive 
of treachery, I put the muzzle 
of my 12-bore into Azad Gul’s 
back, gently inquiring what 
the matter was, but instead of 
a dive down the khud as might 
have been expected he was 
vastly amused at the little 
pleasantry, and explained that 
it was only the usual scrap 
between two neighbouring vil- 
lages,—that if we would but 
clamber up the khud to a 
higher point we would be able 
to have a bird’s-eye view. For 
half an hour we were spectators 
of quite a pretty little action, 
which was concluded when one 
side admitted the loss of some 
three casualties. But this was 
only an everyday incident 
within the “hedge,” where life 
and death are lawfully joined 
together in holy matrimony. 
I invited Azad Gul after this 
to come and see me upon the 
Samana, where we had many 
a chat on border customs; but 
the usual topic of conversation 
when I had the guiding of it 
was the value of human life, 
which seemed so strangely 
small among his kith and kin. 
It was interesting to endeavour 
to crawl into that brain and 
see what the world looked like 
from so muddy an assortment, 
His opinion of justice, as 


administered in British terri- 
tory, was poor, and he always 
averred that the penalties in- 
flicted by the late Abdur 
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Rahman were preferable to 


those of the Sirkar. If, for 
instance, a Pathan were caught 
thieving in British territory he 
was sent to prison only to come 
out and thieve again; the Amir, 
on the other hand, cut off 
their arms, which had an ex- 
traordinarily deterrent effect 
on others, with no expense to 
the State. His way of pre- 
senting the Amir’s methods 
made them appear in the long- 
run more humane than ours, 
and certainly more suited to 
the Asiatic, whose estimate of 
the power of a ruler to en- 
force obedience is most often 
gauged by the severity of his 
punishment, To the man who 
knows no moral standard and 
recognises only the eleventh 
commandment, what is im- 
prisonment in a civilised jail 
but an education, a rest cure, 
a sanctuary perhaps from the 
wrath of an injured husband? 
When the hour to part drew 
nigh neither of us quite knew 
if there would be another 
meeting, for in those parts it 
is left to the women to die on 
beds of sickness, and his evident 
friendship with the Feringhee 
did not add to his popularity 
at home. Was he turning 
traitor, informer,spy? A swift 
knife-thrust in the back was the 
best remedy for such disease. 
For a space of months I 
heard nothing of him, whether 
alive or dead, and it was there- 
fore some surprise to see him 
again one evening squatting as 
of yore in his usual place out- 
side my quarters. It needed 
no acute perception to recognise 
signs of trouble, for he seemed 
uneasy and lacking his usual 
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confidence. After conversing 
of most things, save what he 
had come to ascertain, as is the 
manner of the East, he in- 
quired what news there was of 
the trouble in the 50th Pun- 
jabis then serving over -seas 
in Central Africa; and being 
loath to believe that his 
great trouble was not common 
property, pressed the point with 
some persistency. Then he 
told his story. His son, a 
Subadar in that regiment, 
had not written to him for 
some months. <A _ fortnight 
back he had received a let- 
ter from one Gulab Shah of 
his village, a sepoy in the 
regiment, telling him of his 
son’s death under the most 
tragic circumstances. The 
Jemadar and a Havildar of 
the company, both men of 
a neighbouring village, had 
conspired together to murder 
the Subadar; the former pro- 
mising the latter briefly thus: 
“You kill the son of Azad 
Gul; the Sahib will promote 
me into his vacancy, and I 
will see that you receive pro- 
motion into mine.” So his 
son, the Subadar, was foully 
murdered, and Gulab Shah had 
written post-haste to let the 
news be known. What did he 
do when he heard of it? He 
took his rifle and went towards 
the village of his enemies, pray- 
ing every evening to the 
west that Mohammad the 
only prophet of the true God 
would deliver into his hand the 
accursed breed of those who 
had slain his first-born under a 
foreign sun. Might their bodies 
be burnt to ashes in this life 
and their souls rot in the 
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nethermost hell of hells beyond. 
Might their women folk be de- 
filed by unbelievers and their 
offspring be crippled at birth. 
And taking up his ition 
under cover of darkness, day 
by day he waited hidden 
behind a rock beside the 
track which ran zigzag down 
from their village to the steel 
blue Khanki river below—wait- 
ing for his chance. As he 
brooded over his wrongs he 
caressed the beloved rifle lying 
across his knees and fondled in 
his hands the rounds with which 
he would pay the debt. But 
everything comes to him who 
waits, especially within the 
**hedge,” and, praised be Allah, 
after six long days the chance 
was given him, A sound of 
voices, and from round a bend 
into sight came the Jemadar’s 
brother, wife, and his two 
small children, As the brother 
walked along unsuspectingly, 
rifle over his shoulder, throw- 
ing now and again a word to 
the woman behind, he gradually 
came into line with the back- 
sight and fore-sight of that 
murderous waiting rifle. Three 
shots for the man and woman 
sufficed for the reckoning ; why 
waste lead over the cursed 
spawn, when the knife was 
best for them? Blood, blood, 
blood, and so the bloody busi- 
ness was accomplished. A 
stamp on the upturned face of 
the brother and then away for 
dear life up the ravine before 
the alarmed village could take 
up the cry; and safely to his 
house within his own village 
defences. Then hearing nothing 
further from Gulab Shah or 
the Government for a month, 
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when a favourable opportunity 
enabled him to leave his house, 
he had climbed up on to the 
Samana to ascertain the truth. 

To listen quietly to such 
tales of crimson butchering was 
all that it was possible for us 
to do, so long as the English 
Government, fearing to take 
over the country and administer 
it, decrees that such things may 
be. The bloody tale resembled 
the doings on the north-eastern 
frontier where tribes less civil- 
ised than Orakzai and Afridi 
wear no clothes, and whose path 
to greatness must be paved with 
the heads of enemies; that of 
the baby being the ambition 
of the brave, as to acquire it he 
must have had entry through 
hostile outposts into the vil- 
lage itself. No; I had heard 
nothing of the trouble in the 
50th, but would write down 
to their depét .to make the 
necessary inquiries and would 
communicate to him the answer 
when he came again. At that 
he left; but alas! fate ruled 
otherwise than that we should 
meet again, for on his way down 
to his village after leaving me 
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he was in his turn ambushed, 
receiving in the back a bullet 
which started him on that long, 
long journey of which he had 
so often spoken and on which 
he had sent so many others to 
travel. And perhaps this was 
the best solution, for, to my 
horror, information reached me 
after some weeks that no such 
incident as that related by 
Gulab Shah had taken place. 
Why such lies had been written 
by him to Azad Gul it has 
never been possible to ascertain, 
for he died of scurvy across the 
seas within a short space of 
months; but residence in the 
east and long contact with the 
Indian—be he from north or 
south, east or west—indicated 
the possibility of Azad Gul 
being but a pawn in some deep- 
laid scheme to injure the family 
of the Jemadar or Havildar. 
There was a woman in it too, 
of that we may be certain, and 
the seeker after truth would 
probably have walked in the 
right direction had he paid a 
visit to the widow of Gulab 
Shah. 
Dow8HILL. 
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THE BOSOM OF THE M‘RORYS. 


BY E. @. SOMERVILLE AND MARTIN ROSS. 


SINCE the day when fate had 
shipwrecked us at the end of 
the Temple Braney shrubbery, 
and flung us, dripping, into 
the bosoms of the M‘Rorys, we 
had been the victims of an 
indissoluble friendship with 
the family. This fulfilled it- 
self in many ways. 

Gratitude, what is known as 
Common Gratitude (which is 
merely a hollow compliance 
with the voice of conscience), 
impelled us to lunch Mr and 
Mrs M‘Rory, heavily and 
elaborately (but without any 
one to meet them); to invite 
the whole family to a lawn- 
tennis party (and the whole 
family came); and, at other 
people’s tennis parties, to fawn 
upon them (when it was no 
longer possible to elude them). 
It was a despicable position, 
and had I at all foreseen when 
the picnic sank at Temple 
Braney pier that the result 
would have been dinner-parties, 
I should unhesitatingly have 
left Philippa to drown. 

The intimacies imposed by 
Common Gratitude had, under 
the healing hand of time, be- 
come less acute, and might, 
indeed, have ceased to affect 
us, had not fate again inter- 
vened and cemented the family 
friendship in the most public 
way possible. There befell a 
Harvest Festival in Skebawn 
Church, with a Bishop, and 
an Anthem, and a special col- 
lection. To it the M‘Rorys, 


forsaking their own place of 
worship, came in power; and 
my wife, very superfluously, 
indicated to Mrs M‘Rory a seat 
in our pew. The pew is 4& 
front one, and Mrs M‘Rory 
became at once a figure-head 
to the rest of the congregation 
—a buxom figure-head, uphol- 
stered tightly in royal blue 
satin, that paled the ineffectual 
fires of the pulpit dahlias, and 
shouted in a terrible major 
chord with the sunflowers in 
the east window. She creaked 
mysteriously and rhythmically 
with every breath; a large 
gold butterfly, poised on an 
invisible spring, quivered and 
glittered above her bonnet. It 
was while waiting for the 
service to begin that Philippa 
was inspired to whisper to Mrs 
M‘Rory some information, quite 
immaterial, connected with the 
hymns. The next moment I 
perceived that Mrs M‘Rory’s 
butterfly had fixed its antennz 
into some adjunct of my wife's 
hat, that was at once dia- 
phanous and sinewy, with the 
result that the heads of the 
two ladies were locked together. 
A silent struggle ensued; the 
butterfly’s grappling-irons held, 
so also did the hat-trimming, 
and Philippa and Mrs M‘Rory 
remained brow to brow in what 
seemed to be a prolonged em- 
brace. At this peint Philippa 
showed signs of collapse; she 
said that Mrs M‘Rory’s nose, 
glowing like a ruby within two 
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inches of her own, made her 
hysterical. I affected uncon- 
sciousness, while my _ soul 
thirsted for an axe with which 
to decapitate one or both of the 
combatants, and subsequently 
to run amok among the eon- 
gregation, now, as the poet 
says, “abashlessly abandoned 
to delight.” The butterfly’s 
vitals slowly uncoiled, and were 
drawn out into a single yet 
indomitable strand of gold 
wire; the Bishop was immi- 
nent, when a female M‘Rory in 
the pew behind (known to The 
Fancy as “Larkie”) inter- 
vened with what were, I believe, 
@ pair of manicure scissors, and 
the incident closed. 

It was clear that our blood- 
brotherhood with the M‘Rorys 
was foreordained and pre- 
destined. We evaded two 
invitations to dinner, but a 
third was inescapable, even 
though an alarming intimacy 
was foreshadowed by the 
request that we should come 
“in a very quiet way.” 

“Do they expect us to 
creep in in tennis shoes?” I 
demanded. 

“TI think it only means a 
black tie,” said Philippa, with 
the idea that she was sooth- 
ing me. 

“Tf I have to go to a 
M‘Rory Free-and-Easy, I 
shall not act as such,” I re- 
turned, slamming myself into 
my dressing-room, and drag- 
ging forth ceremonial attire. 

As, with a docility that I 
was far from feeling, I followed 
my wife into the drawing- 
room at Temple Braney, and 
surveyed the semicircle of 
M‘Rorys and unknown nota- 


bilities (summarised as “ Friends 
from Dublin”) that silently 
awaited us, I felt that neither 
freedom nor ease would be 
my lot. But few things in 
life are quite as bad as one 
expects them to be,—always 
excepting sea-sickness. In its 
dreary circuit of the room, 
my eye met that of my old 
friend Miss Bobby Bennett, 
of the Curranhilty Hunt, 
niece of its Master, and con- 
sultant and referee in all its 
affairs. My friendship with 
Miss Bennett was of an ideal 
nature; when we met, which 
was seldom, we were delighted 
to see one another; in the 
intervals we forgot one another 
with, I felt sure, an equal com- 
pleteness. Her social orbit was 
incalculable; she resembled a 
fox of whom I heard an earth- 
stopper say that you “couldn't 
tell any certain place where he 
wouldn’t puck out.” Whether 
it was at Punchestown, or at 
a Skebawn Parish tea, or 
judging cakes and crochet at 
an Agricultural Show, wher- 
ever sbe appeared it was with 
the same air of being on top of 
the situation and of extracting 
the utmost from it. 

To me befell the onerous 
task of taking the Lady of the 
House in to dinner, but upon 
my other hand sat Miss Ben- 
nett (squired by a Friend from 
Dublin of apparently neglig- 
ible quality), and before I had 
recovered from the soup—a 
hell-broth of liquid mustard 
that called itself mulligatawny 
—I found that to concentrate 
upon her was no more than 
was expected of me by both 
ladies. Mrs M‘Rory’s energies 
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were indeed fully engrossed 
by the marshalling of a drove 
of heated females, who hurried 
stertorously and spasmodic- 
ally round the table, driven 
as leaves before the wind 
by fierce signals from their 
trainer. Opposite to me sat 
that daughter of the house 
whose manicure scissors had 
terminated the painful episode 
of the butterfly. I had always 
maintained that she was the 
prettiest of the M‘Rorys, and 
it was evident that Irving, the 
new District Inspector of R.L.C., 
who sat beside her, shared my 
opinion. He was a serious, 
lanky young man, and at such 
moments as he found himself 
deprived of Miss M‘Rory’s ex- 
clusive attention, he accepted 
no alternative, and devoted 
himself austerely to his food. 

Miss Bennett’s intention was, 
I presently discovered, to hunt 
with Flurry Knox’s hounds on 
the following day: she had 
brought over a horse, and it 
became clear to me that her 
secondary intention was to re- 
turn without it. 

“Larkie M‘Rory’s going to 
take up hunting,” she said in 
her low swift voice. “The new 
D.I. hunts, you know !” 

Miss Bennett’s astute grey 
eyes rested upon the young 
lady in question, and returned 
to me laden with inference. 

“He’s got a horse from a 
farmer for her to ride to- 
morrow—goodness knows what 
sort of a brute it is!—I hope 
she won’t break her neck. 
She’s the best of the lot. If 
the old man had sense he’d buy 
my mare for her—he’s full of 
money, —and I'd let her go 


cheap, too, as I have a young 
one coming on.” 

It is worthy of mention that 
I have never known Miss 
Bennett’s stable composed ,of 
anything save old ones to go 
cheap and young ones coming 
on. I asked her what she 
would give me if I didn’t tell 
Mr M‘Rory that her mare was 
touched in the wind. 

“T’ll give you in charge for 
defamation of character!” re- 
plied Miss Bennett, with speed 
comparable only to the dart of 
an ant-eater’s tongue. ‘ Any- 
thing else you'd like to know? 
But look at Larkie now, I ask 
of you! Quick!” 

I did as desired, and was 
fortunate enough to see Miss 
M‘Rory in the act of putting a 
spoonful of salt in Mr Irving’s 
champagne, what time he was 
engaged in repulsing one of 
Mrs M‘Rory’s band of flam- 
ing ministers, who, with head 
averted in consultation with a 
collaborator, was continuously 
offering him melted butter, re- 
gardless of the fact that he 
had, at the moment, nothing 
in front of him but the table- 
cloth. 

“ There’s Miss Larkie’s Dub- 
lin manners for you!” said 
Miss Bennett, and passed on 
to other themes. 

I should say theme, because, 
speaking broadly, Miss Bennett 
had but one, and all roads 
sooner or later led to it. Dur- 
ing the slow progress of the 
meal I was brought up to 
date in the inner gossip of the 
Curranhilty country. I learned 
that Mrs Albert Dougherty 
had taken to riding astride 
because she thought it was 
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smart, and it was nothing but 
the grab she got of the nose- 
band that saved her from 
coming off every time she came 
down a drop. I asked for that 
Mr Tomsy Flood whose career 
had twice, at vital points, been 
intersected by me. 

‘‘ Ah, poor Tomsy! He took 
to this, y'know,” Miss Bennett 
slightly jerked her little finger, 
‘and he wouldn’t ride a donkey 
over a sod of turf. They sent 
him out to South Africa, to an 
ostrich farm, and when the 
people found he couldn’t ride 
they put him into bed with a 
setting of ostrich eggs to keep 
them warm, and he did that 
grand, till someone gave him 
a bottle of whisky, and he got 
rather lively and broke all the 
eggs! They say it’s a lay- 
preacher he’s going to be 
now!” 

Across a dish of potatoes, 
thrust at me for the fourth 
time, I told Miss Bennett that 
it was all her fault, and that 
she had been very unkind to 
Tomsy Flood. Miss Bennett 
gave me a look that showed 
me what she still could do if 
she liked, and replied that she 
supposed I was sorry that she 
hadn’t gone to South Africa 
with him. 

“T suppose we'll all be going 
there soon,” she went on. 
“Uncle says if Home Rule 
comes there won’t be a fox or 
a Protestant left in Ireland in 
ten years’ time; and he said, 
what’s more, that if he had to 
choose it mightn’t be the Pro- 
testants he’d keep! But that 
was because the Dissenting 
Minister’s wife sent in a claim 
of five pounds to the Fow] Fund, 


and said she’d put down poison 
if she didn’t get it.” 

Not thus did Philippa and 
old M‘Rory, at their end of the 
table, fleet the time away. Old 
M‘Rory, as far asI could judge, 
spoke not at all, but played 
tunes with his fingers on the 
tablecloth, or preoccupied him- 
self with what seemed to be an 
endeavour to plait his beard 
into a point. On my wife's 
other hand was an unknown 
gentleman, with resy cheeks, a 
raven moustache, and a bald 
head, who was kind enough 
to solace her isolation with 
facetious stories, garnished 
with free and varied gestures 
with his knife, suggestive of 
sword- practice, all concluding 
alike in convulsive tenor laugh- 
ter. I was aware, not un- 
pleasantly, that Philippa was 
bearing the brunt of the 
M‘Rory bean-feast. 

When at length my wife’s 
release was earned, and the 
ladies had rustled from the 
room in her wake, with all the 
conscious majesty of the Mantle 
Department, I attempted some 
conversation with my host, but 
found that it was more con- 
siderate to leave him to devour 
unmolested the crystallised 
fruits and chocolates that were 
not, I felt quite sure, provided 
by Mrs M‘Rory for the Master 
of the House. I retired upon 
the D.I., my opinion of whom 
had risen since I saw him 
swallow his salted champagne 
without a change of counten- 
ance. That he addressed me 
as “Sir” was painful, but at 
about my age these shocks 
have to be expected, and are 
in the same category as lum- 
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bago, and what my dentist 
delicately alludes to as “ den- 
tures.” 

The young District Inspector 
of Irish Constabulary has wis- 
dom beyond his years: we 
talked profoundly of the state 
of the country until the small 
voice of old M*‘Rory inter- 
rupted us. 

“Major,” it said, “if you 
have enough drink taken we 
might join the ladies.” 

Most of the other gallants 
had already preceded us, and 
as I crossed the hall I heard 
the measured ‘pounding of a 
waltz on the piano: it created 
an impulse, almost as uncon- 
trollable as that of Spurius 
Lartius and MHerminius, to 
dart back to the dining-room. 

“That’s the way with 
them every night,” said old 
M‘Rory dispassionately. ‘They 
mightn’t go to bed now at 
all.” 

Old M‘Rory had a shadowy 
and imperceptible quality that is 
not unusual in small fathers of 
large families ; it always struck 
me that he understood very 
thoroughly the privileges of the 
neglected, and pursued an un- 
noticed, peaceful, and observ- 
ant path of his own in the 
background, I watched him 
creep away in his furtive, 
stupefied manner, like a partly- 
chloroformed ferret. ‘Oh, 
well is thee, thou art asleep!’ 
—or soon will be,” I said to 
myself, as I turned my back on 
him and faced the music, 

I was immediately gratified 
by the spectacle of Philippa, 
clasped to the heart of the 
gentleman who had been kind 
to her at dinner, and moving 
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with him in slow and crab-like 
sidlings round the carpet. Her 
eyes met mine with passionate 
appeal; they reminded me of 
those of her own fox-terrier, 
Minx, when compelled to waltz 
with my younger son. 

The furniture and the elder 
ladies had been piled up in 
corners, and the dancing ele- 
ment had been reinforced by 
a gang of lesser M‘Rorys and 
their congeners, beings who had 
not been deemed worthy of a 
place at the high table. Im- 
mured behind the upright 
piano sat Mrs M‘Rory, thump- 
ing out the time - honoured 
“Blue Danube ” with the plod- 
ding rhythm of the omnibus 
horse. I furtively looked at 
my watch; we had dined at 
7.30, and it was now but a 
quarter to ten o'clock. Not for 
half an hour could we in 
decency withdraw, and, finding 
myself at the moment beside 
Miss Larkie M‘Rory, it seemed 
to me that I could do no less 
than invite her to take the 
carpet with me. 

I am aware that my dancing 
is that of ten years ago, which 
places it in the same scrap-heap 
class as a battleship of that 
date, but Miss M‘Rory told me 
that she preferred it, and that 
it exactly suited her step. It 
would be as easy to describe 
the way of a bird in the air as 
to define Miss M‘Rory’s step; 
serap-heap or no, it made me 
feel that I walked the earpet 
like a thing of life. We were 
occasionally wrecked upon reefs 
of huddled furniture, and we 
sustained a collision or twe of 
first-rate magnitude: after 
these episodes my _ partner 
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imperceptibly steered me to a 
corner, in which I leaned 
heavily against whatever was 
most stable, and tried to ignore 
the fact that the room was 
rocking and the walls were 
waving, and that it was at 
least two years since I had 
exceeded in this way. 

It was in one of these in- 
tervals that Miss M‘Rory told 
me that she was going hunting 
next day, and that he—her 
long hazel-grey eyes indicated 
Mr Irving, now slowly and 
showily moving a partner about 
the room—had got a horse for 
her to ride, and she had never 
hunted before. She hoped to 
goodness she wouldn’t fall off, 
and (here she dealt me the 
fraction of a glance) she hoped 
I'd pick her up now and again. 
I said that the two wishes 
weré incompatible, to which 
she replied that she didn’t 
know what incompatible meant; 
and I told her to ask Mr Irving 
whether he had found that 
salt and champagne were com- 
patible. 

“I thought you only wore 
that old eyeglass for show,” 
replied Miss M‘Rory softly, and 
again looked up at me from 
under her upcurled Irish eye- 
lashes ; ‘‘it was out of spite he 
drank it! A girl did that to 
my brother Curly at a dance, 
and he poured it down her 
back.” 

“I think Mr Irving treated 
you better than you deserved,” 
I replied paternally, adven- 
turing once more into the tide 
of dancers. 

When, some five minutes 
afterwards, I resigned my 
partner to Irving D.I., I felt 


that honour had been satisfied, 
and that it was now possible 
to leave the revel. But in this 
I found that I had reckoned, 
not so much without my host, 
as without my fellow-guest, 
Philippa, to my just indig- 
nation, had blossomed into the 
success of the evening. Having 
disposed of the kind - hearted 
gentleman (with the pink 
cheeks and the black mous- 
tache), she was immediately 
claimed by Mr De Lacey 
M‘Rory, the eldest son of the 
house, and with him exhibited 
a@ proficiency in the latest 
variant of the waltz that she 
had hitherto concealed from 
me. The music, like the un- 
seen orchestra of a merry-go- 
round, was practically con- 
tinuous, Scuffles took place at 
intervals behind the upright 
piano, during which music- 
books fell heavily upon the 
keys, and one gathered that a 
change of artist was taking 
place, but the fundamental 
banging of the bass was main- 
tained, and the dancing ceased 
not. The efforts of the 
musicians were presently rein- 
forced by a young lady in 
blue, who supplied a shrill and 
gibbering obligato upon a be- 
ribboned mandoline, and even, 
at some passionate moments, 
added her voice to the en- 
semble. 

“Will this go on much 
longer?” I asked of Miss Ben- 
nett, with whom I had with- 
drawn to the asylum of a bow 
window. 

“D’ye mean Miss Cooney 
O’Rattigan and her mando- 
line?” replied Miss Bennett. 
“T can tell you it was twice 
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worse this afternoon when she 
was singing Italian to it. I 
never stayed here before, and 
please goodness I never will 
again; the wardrobe in my 
room is crammed with Mrs 
M‘Rory’s summer clothes, and 
the chest of drawers is full of 
apples! Ah, but after all,” 
went on Miss Bennett largely, 
“what can you expect from a 
cob but « kick? Didn’t Tomsy 
Flood find a collection of empty 
soda-water bottles in his bed 
the time he stayed here for the 
wedding, when you found him 
stitched up in the feather 
bed!” 

I said that the soda-water 
bottles had probably prepared 
him for the ostrich eggs, and 
Miss Bennett asked me if it 
were true that I had once 


_ found a nest of young mice in 


the foot of my bed at Aussolas, 
because that was the story she 
had heard. I was able to 
assure her that, on the con- 
trary, it had been kittens, and 
passing from these pleasing 
reminiscences I asked her to 
come forth and smoke a cigar- 
ette in the hall with me, as a 
preliminary to a farther ad- 
vanee in the direction of the 
motor. I have a sincere re- 
gard for Miss Bennett, but her 
dancing is a serious matter, 
with a Cromwellian quality in 
it, suggestive of jack-boots and 
the march of great events. 

The cigarettes were consola- 
tory, and the two basket-chairs 
by the fire in the back-hall 
were sufficiently comfortable ; 
but the prospect of home burned 
like a beacon before me. The 
clock struck eleven. 

“They're only beginning 
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now!” said Miss Bennett, in- 
terpreting without resentment 
my glance at it. ‘ Last night 
it was near one o'clock in the 
morning when they had high 
tea, and then they took to 
singing songs, and playing ‘ Are 
you there, Mike?’ and cock- 
fighting.” 

I rose hastily, and began to 
search for my overcoat and 
cap, prepared to plunge into 
the frosty night, when Miss 
Bennett offered to show me a 
short way through the house 
to the stable-yard, where I had 
left the car. 

“TI slipped out that way 
after dinner,” she said, picking 
up a fur-lined cloak and wrap- 
ping it about her. “I wanted 
to make sure the mare had 
a second rug on her this cold 
night.” 

I followed Miss Bennett 
through a wheezy swing-door ; 
a flagged passage stretched like 
a tunnel before us, lighted by 
a solitary candle planted in its 
own grease in a window. A 
long battle-line of bicycles 
occupied one side of the pass- 
age; there were doors, pad- 
locked and cobwebbed, on the 
other. A ragged baize door at 
the end of the tunnel opened 
into darkness that smelt of 
rat-holes, and was patched by 
a square or two of moonlight. 

“This is a sort of a lobby,” 
said Miss Bennett. “Mind! 
There’s a mangle there—and 
there are oars on the floor 
somewhere——”’ 

As she spoke I was aware of 
a distant humming noise, like 
bees in a chimney. 

“That sounds uncommonly 
like a motor!” I said. 
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“That's only the boiler,” 
replied Miss Bennett; “we're 
at the back of the kitchen 
here.” 

She advanced with confi- 
dence, and flung open a door. 
A most startling vista was re- 
vealed of a lighted room with 
several beds in it. Children’s 
faces, swelled and _ scarlet, 
loomed at us from the pillows, 
and an old woman, with bare 
feet and a shawl over her head, 
stood transfixed, with a kettle 
in one hand and a tumbler in 
the other. 

Miss Bennett swiftly closed 
the door upon the vision. 

“My gracious heavens!” she 
whispered, ‘“‘what on earth 
children are those? I’m sure 
it’s mumps they have, whoever 
they are! And how secret the 
M‘Rorys kept it !|—and did you 
see it was punch the old woman 
was giving them?” 


““We might have asked her 
the way to the yard,” I said, 


inwardly resolving to tell 
Philippa it was scarlatina ; 
“and she might have given us 
a light.” 

“Tt was this door I should 
have tried,” said my guide, 
opening another with consider- 
able cireumspection. 

Sounds of hilarity immedi- 
ately travelled to us along a 
passage; I followed Miss Ben- 
nett, feeling much as if I were 
being led by a detective into 

» Chinatown, San Francisco. A 
square of light in the wall in- 
dicated one of those inner 
windows that are supposed to 
give light mutually to room 
and passage, and are, as & 
matter of fact, an architect’s 
confession of defeat. Farther 
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on a door was open, and 
screams of laughter and sing- 
ing proceeded from it. I admit, 
without hesitation, that we 
looked in at the window, and 
thus obtained a full and suffic- 
ing view of the vie intime of 
the Temple Braney kitchen. 
A fat female, obviously the 
cook, was seated in the midst 
of a remarkably lively crowd 
of fellow-retainers and camp- 
followers, thumping with mass- 
ive knuckles on a frying-pan, 
as though it were a banjo, and 
squalling to it something in an 
unknown tongue. 

“She's taking off Miss 
Cooney O’Rattigan!” hissed 
Miss Bennett, in  eostasy. 
“She’s singing Italian, by way 
of! And look at those two 
brats of boys, Vincent and 
Harold, that should have been 
in their beds two hours ago!” 

Masters Vincent and Harold 
M‘Rory were having the time 
of their lives. One of them, 
seated on the table, was shovel- 
ling tipsy-cake into his ample 
mouth with a kitchen spoon ; 
the other was smoking a cigar- 
ette, and capering to the squalls 
of the cook. 

As noiselessly as two bats 
Miss Bennett and I flitted past 
the open deor, but a silence 
fell, with a unanimity that 
would have done credit to 
any orchestra. 

“They saw us!” said Miss 
Bennett, soudding on, “but 
we'll not tell on them—the 
creatures !” 

An icy draught apprised us 
of an open door, and through 
it we escaped at length from 
the nightmare purlieus of the 
house into the yard, an im- 
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mense quadrangle, where moon- 
light and black shadows op- 
posed one another in a silence 
that was as severe as they. 
Temple Braney House and its 
yard dated from what may 
be called the Stone Age in 
Ireland, about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when 
money was plenty and labour 
cheap, and the Barons of 
Temple Braney, now existent 
only in guide-books, built, as 
they lived, on the generous 
scale, 

We crossed the yard to the 
coach-house in which I had 
left my motor: its tall arched 
doorway was like the mouth of 
a cave, and I struck a match. 
It illuminated a mowing- 
machine, a motor-bicycle, and 
a flying cat. But not my car. 
The first moment of bewilder- 
ment was closed by the burn- 
ing of my fingers by the 
match. 

“Are you sure it was here 
you left it?” said Miss Ben- 
nett, with a fatuity of which I 
had not believed her capable. 

The presence of a lady was 
no. doubt a salutary restraint, 
but as I went forth into the 
yard again, I felt as though 
the “things I had to leave 
unsaid would break out all 
over me like prickly heat. 

“It’s the medical student 
one,” said Miss Bennett with 
certainty, “the one that owns 
the motor-bike.” 

The yard and the moonlight 
did not receive this statement 
with a more profound silence 
than L. 

“I’m sure he won’t do it 
any harm,” she went on, 
making the elementary mis- 
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take of applying superficial 
salves to a wound whose 
depths she was incapable of 
estimating. ‘He’s very good 
about machinery,—maybe it’s 
only round to the front-deor 
he took it.” 

As Miss Bengett offered 
these consolations I saw two 
small figures creep from the 
shadows of the house. Their 
white collars shone in the 
moonlight, and, recognising 
them as the youngest mem- 
bers of the inveterate clan of 
M‘Rory, I hailed them in a 
roar that revealed very ef- 
fectively the extent of my 
indignation. It did not sur- 
prise me that the pair, in 
response to this, darted out of 
the yard gate with the speed 
of a pair of minnows in a 
stream. 

I pursued, not with any 
hope of overtaking them, but 


because they were the only 


clue available, and in my 
wake, over the frosty ground, 
in her satin shoes, followed 
that sound sportswoman, Miss 
Bennett. 

The route from the stable- 
yard to the front of Temple 
Braney House is a long and 
circuitous one, that skirts a 
plantation of evergreens. At 
the first bend the moonlight 
displayed the track of a tyre 
in the grass; at the next bend, 
where the edge was higher, a 
similar economy of curve had 
been effected, and that the in- 
cident had been of a fairly 
momentous nature was sug- 
gested by the circumstance 
that the tail lamp was lying 
in the middle of the drive. It 
was as I picked it = that I 
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heard a familiar humming in 
the vicinity of the hall door. 

“He didn’t go so far after 
all,” said Miss Bennett, some- 
what blown, but holding her 
own, in spite of the satin 
shoes. 

I turned the last corner at a 
high rate of speed, and saw 
the dignified Georgian fagade 
of the house, pale and placid in 
the moonlight; through the 
open hall-door a shaft of yellow 
light fell on the ground. The 
car was nowhere to be seen, 
yet somewhere, close at hand, 
the engine throbbed and 
drummed to me,—a cri de 
ceur, as I felt it, calling to me 
through the accursed jingle of 
the piano that proceeded from 
the open door. 

“Where the devil——?” I 
began. 

Even as I spoke I descried 
the car. It was engaged, appar- 


ently, in forcing its way into 
the shrubbery that screened one 


end of the house. The bonnet 
was buried in a holly bush, 
the engine was working, slowly 
but industriously. The lamps 
were not lighted, and there 
was no one in it. 

“Those two imps made good 
use of their legs, never fear 
them!” puffed Miss Bennett ; 
“the cuteness of them—cutting 
away to warn the brother!” 

“What's this confounded 
thing?” I said fiercely, snatch- 
ing at something that was 
caught in the handle of the 
brake. 

Miss Bennett snatched it in 
her turn, and held it up in the 
moonlight, while I stilled the 
fever of the engine. 

“Dublin for ever!” she ex- 
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claimed. “What is it but the 
streamers off Miss Cooney’s 
mandoline! There’s the spoils 
of war for you! And it’s all 
the spoils you’ll get—the whole 
pack of them’s hid in the house 
by now!” 

From an unlighted window 
over the hall-door a voice 
added itself to the conversa- 
tion. 

“God help the house that 
holds them!” it said, address- 
ing the universe. 

The window was closed. 

“That’s old M‘Rory!” said 
Miss Bennett in a horrified 
whisper. 

Again I thought of China- 
town, sleepless, incalculable, 
with its infinite capacity for 
sheltering the criminal. 


“_But, darling,” said Philip- 
pa, some quarter of an hour 
later, as we proceeded down 
the avenue in the vaulted dark- 
ness of the beech-trees (and I 
at once realised that she had 
undertaken the case for the 
defence), “ you’ve no reason to 
suppose that they took the car 
any farther than the hall-door.” 

“Tt is the last time that it 
will be taken to that hall-door,” 
I replied, going dead slow, 
with my head over the side of 
the car, listening to unfamiliar 
sounds in its interior,—sounds 
that did not suggest health. 
“T should like to know how 
many of your young friends 
went on the trip——” 

‘My dear boy,” said Philip- 
pa, pityingly, “I ask you if it 
is likely that there would have 
been more than two, when one 
of them was the lady with the 
mandoline! And,” she pro- 
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ceeded with cat-like sweetness, 
“T did not perceive that you 
took a party with you when 
you retired to the hall with 
your old friend Miss Bennett, 
and left me to cope single- 
handed with the mob for about 
an hour!” 

“Whether there were two or 
twenty-two of them in the 
car,” I said, treating this red 
herring with suitable con- 
tempt, “I’ve done with your 
M‘Rorys!” 

I was, very appropriately, 
in the act of passing through 
the Temple Braney entrance 
gates as I made this pronounce- 
ment, and it was the climax 
of many outrages that the 
steering-gear, shaken by heaven 
knows what impacts and 
brutalities, should suddenly 
have played me false. The car 
swerved in her course—fortun- 
ately a slow one—and laid her 
bonnet impulsively against the 
Temple Braney gate-pillar, as 
against a loved one’s shoulder. 

As we regained our com- 
posure two tall forms appeared 
in the light of the head lamps, 
and one of them held up his 
hand. I recognised a police 
patrol. 

“That's the car right 
enough,” said one of them. 
He advanced to my side. “I 
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ing on the high road, without 
lights, a while ago, and refusing 
to stop when called on to do so. 
Go round and take the number, 
M‘Caffery.” 


When, a few days later, the 
story flowed over and ran about 
the country, some things that 
were both new and interesting 
came to my ears. 

Flurry Knox said that Bobby 
Bennett had sold me her old 
mare by moonlight in the 
Temple Braney yard, and it 
was a great oredit to old 
M‘Rory’s champagne, 

Mrs Knox, of Aussolas, was 
told that I had taken Mrs 
M‘Rory for a run in the car at 
one o'clock in the morning, and 
on hearing it said “ De gustibus 
non est disputandum,” 

Someone, unknown, repeated 
this to Mrs M‘Rory, and told 
her that it meant “ You can- 
not touch pitch without being 
disgusted.” 

Mrs Cadogan, my cook, re- 
ported te Philippa that the boy 
who drove the bread-cart said 
that it was what the people on 
the roads were saying that the 
Major was to be fined ten 
pounds ; to which Mrs Cadogan 
had replied that it was a pity 
the Major ever stood in Temple 
Braney, but she supposed that 


want your name, please. I “was laid out for him by the 


summons you for furious driv- 


Lord. 
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VENETIAN 


In early October I pottered 
about the north lagoon in my 
barcheta. The weather was 
so deliciously like full summer 
that I made no change in my 
customs, but continued to live 
in the open while writing Mr 
X’s third book fer-him. I 
ought to explain that my 
own irrefrainable energy, and 
@ series of circumstances, and 
@ coming-together of a parcel 
of unscrupulous scoundreloids, 
had made me a “Literary 
Ghost.” I wrote (or rewrote) 
other people’s bad books; and 
eminent publishers innocently 
published my work under the 
incapable authors’ names. One 
must de something—at least, 
I must,—and though, as a 
Ghost, one earns less than a 
pound a week and the most 
hideous reputation, still, one 
pegs on, till the blissful day 
when one has snaffled an 
opportunity of publishing 
beautiful absolute works of 
one’s very own. 

I came to Venice in August 
for a six weeks’ holiday; and 
lived and worked and slept in 
my barcheta almost always. 
It seemed that, by staying on, 
I could most virtuously and 
most righteously cheat autumn 
and winter. Such was the 
effeet of this kind of Venetian 
life on me, that I felt no more 
than twenty-five years old, in 
everything excepting value- 
less experience and valuable 
disillusion. The bounding joy 
of vigorous health, the physi- 
cal capacity for cheerful (nay, 
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gay) endurance, the careless, 
untroubled mental activity, 
the perfectly gorgeous ap- 
petite, the prompt, delieate, 
dreamless nights of sleep, 
which betoken healthy youth, 
—all this (with indescribable 
happiness) I had triumphantly 
snatched from solitude with 
the sun and the sea. I went 
swimming half a dozen times 
a day, beginning at white 
dawn, and ending after sun- 
sets which set the whole lagoon 
ablaze with amethyst and 
topaz. Between friends, I will 
confess that I am not guilt- 
less of often getting up in the 
night and popping silently 
overboard to swim for an hour 
in the clear of a great gold 
meon—plenilunio—or among 
the waving reflections of the 
stars. (O my goodness me, 
how heavenly a spot that is!) 
When I wanted change of 
scene and anchorage, I rowed 
with my two gondoglieri; 
and there is nothing known 
to physiculturists (for giving 
you “poise” and the organs 
and figure of a slim young 
Diadymenos) like rowing stand- 
ing in the Mode Venetian. It is 
jolly hard work; but no other 
exereise bucks you up as does 
springing forward from your 
toe-tips and stretching forward 
to the full in pushing the oar, 
or produces such exquisite lassi- 
tude at night when your work 
is done. And I wrote quite 
easily for a good seven hours 
each day. Could anything be 
more felicitous ? 
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And, one day, I replenished 
my stock of provisions at 
Burano; and at sunset we 
rowed away te find a station 
for the night. Imagine a 
twilight world ef cloudless 
sky and smoothest sea, all 
made of warm, liquid, limpid 
heliotrope and violet and lav- 
ender, with bands of burnished 
copper set with emeralds, 
melting, on the other hand, 
into the fathomless blue of 
the eyes of the prides of pea- 
cocks, where the moon rose, 
rosy a8 mother-of-pearl. Into 
such glory we three advanced 
the black barcheta, solemnly, 
silently, when the last echo of 
Avemmaria died, 

Slowly we came out north of 
Burano into the open lagoon ; 
and rowed eastward to meet 
the night, as far as the point 
marked by five pali, where the 
wide canal curves to the south. 
There was 


Slowly we went. 
something so holy—so majes- 
tically holy—in that evening 
silence, that I would not have 
it broken even by the quiet 
plash of oars. I waa lord of 


time and place. No engage- 
ment oried to be kept. I could 
go when and where I pleased, 
fast or slow, far or near. And 
I chose the near and the 
slow. I did more. So un- 
speakably gorgeous was the 
peace on the lagoon just then, 
that it inspired me with a 
lust for-doing nothing at all 
but sitting and absorbing im- 
pressions motionlessly, That 
way come thoughts, new, 
generally noble, 

The wide canal, in which 
we drifted, is a highway. I 
have never seen it unspeckled 
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by the sandoli of Buranelli 
fishers. Steam - boats, and 
tank-barges of fresh water for 
Burano, and the ordinary barks 
of carriage, disturb it, not al- 
ways, but often. My wish was 
to find a smaller canal, away— 
away. We were (as I said) at 
the southern side, at the south- 
ward curve marked by five pals, 
Oppesite, on the other bank, 
begins the long line of pak 
which shows the deep - water 
way right down to the Ricevi- 
toria of Treporti; and there, 
at the beginning of the line, 
I spied the mouth of a canal 
which seemed likely to suit me. 
We rowed across to it, and 
entered. It tended north- 
eastward for two or three 
hundred metres, and then 
bended like an elbow north- 
westward. It looked quite a 
decent canal, perhaps forty 
metres in width, between sweet 
mud-banks clothed with sea- 
lavender about two - foot 
lengths above high - water 
mark in places. We pushed 
inshore, near to the inner bank 
at the elbow, stuck a couple 
of oars into the mud fore and 
aft, and moored there. 

Baicolo and Caicio got out 
the draught-board and cigar- 
ettes, and played below their 
breath on the puppa; while I 
sat still, bathing my soul in 
peace, till the night was dark 
and Selene high in the limpid 
sapphire-blue. Then they 
lighted the fanali, and put up 
the impermeable awning with 
wings and curtains te cover 
the whole barcheta; and made 
a Parmentier soup to eat with 
our wine and polenta. And, 
when kapok-cushions had been 
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arranged on the floor, and 
summer sleeping-bags laid over 
them, we took our last dash 
overboard, said our prayers, 
and went to bed. Baicola at 
prova with his feet toward 
mine amidships, and Caicio 
under the puppa with his feet 
well clear of my pillowed head. 
So, we slept. 

Soon after sunrise I awak- 
ened: it was a sunrise of opal 
and fire: the boys were deep 
in slumber. I took down the 
awning, and unmoored quietly, 
and mounted the puppa to row 
about in the dewy freshness in 


search of a fit place for my 


morning plunge. I am very 
particular about this. Deep 
water I must have—as deep as 
possible—I being what the 
Venetians call “appassionato 
per l’acqua.” Beside that, I 
have a vehement dyspathy 
against getting entangled in 
weed or in mud, to make my 
toe-nails dirtier than my finger- 
nails. And, being congenitally 
myopic, I see more clearly in 
deep water than in shallow, 
almost as clearly, in fact, as 
with a concave monecle on 
land. So I left the barcheta 
to drift with the current, 
while I took soundings with 
the long oar of the in 
several parts of the canal, 
near both banks as well as in 
the middle. Nowhere could I 
touch bottom; and this signi- 
fied that my bathing-place was 
more than four metres in depth. 
Needless to say that I gave a 
joyful morning yell, which 
dragged from sleep the luxury- 
loving Baicolo to make coffee, 
and the faithful dog Caicio to 
take my oar and keep the 
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barcheta near me; and then I 
plunged overboard to revel in 
the limpid green water. Lord, 
how lovely is Thy smooth salt 
sea flowing on flesh! 

‘When I heaved myself in- 
board again, the ship was 
cleared and tidied for the 
day, and the coffee ready. I 
spread a towel on cushions 
and sprawled to dry in the 
sun while I sipped. The boys 
dived and swam, returning 
to take their refreshment 
while I rolled the day’s first 
cigarette. 

After we had gotten into our 
shorts and zephyrs, the awning 
was put up against the increas- 
ing sun-blaze ; and I opened my 
paper-case, beginning to think 
about my morning’s writing. 
Baicolo and Caicio did little 
odd jobs of polishing brass and 
steel work and scraping the 
oars, te whiten them, with 
broken shreds of glass. But 
first it ocourred to me to look 
at my chart of the lagoon to 
find the name of the exquisite 
canal where I lay—the canal 
which had all desirable qual- 
ities of depth and width and 
about a chilometre of length, 
emerging northward by a delta 
in the Canale Dossa Piccola, 
which goes to my island full 
of skeletons. Also, it had wide, 
wide views in every direction, 
was very private and concealed 
(by its curves) from highways, 
and at the same time it was 
not half an hour’s row from 
Burano, In brief, an ideal 
camping-place—lonely, lovely, 
free, and within easy reach of 
fresh bread and water and 
salads. And on my chart 
there was no trace of it, ex- 
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cepting a dwarfed and name- 
less mouth of it beginning just 
before the first palo of the 
main canal, running north- 
eastward about a hundred 
metres, and then losing itself 
miserably in the great Marsh 
of the Sentrega. I was much 
annoyed. 

I was very much annoyed, 
because only the week before 
I had found a high, large 
grassy island (an abode of 
rats) north of the canal high- 
way from Venice to the main- 
land at San Giuliano, and 
close te that hamlet, but 
altogether unmarked on my 
official chart. I was, in fact, 
frightfully annoyed, because 
there could be no _ possible 
shadow of a doubt about my 
latest find being long and wide 
and deep, and much more im- 
portant than innumerable little 
canals not more than ten 
metres wide and a metre (or 
less) in depth, which the same 
chart sedulously indieated. I 
took a second survey, verified 
my previous impressions, and 
became aware that there was 
no writing other people’s books 
possible for me that day. 

“To Venice, suddenly, where 
I shall attend to my affairs, 
while you may have liberty 
to ‘far festa’ and to salute 
your genitors and to view the 
kinematographs,” said I to my 
gondoglieri. 

We reached the city in time 
for lunch. The boys emptied 
the barcheta and made all 
secure before they scampered 
away, I changed into clean 
flannels, and went to Ascension 
to cough at Ongania Amadeo 
(seller of my charts), asking 
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whether he was sure that he 
had not sold me obsolete ones. 
He consulted the official list 
of charts of the Estuario 
Veneto issued by the Hycro- 
graphic Institute, and showed 
me that mine, being dated 
1905, were then the very 
latest. I think he was a 
little upset by my polite in- 
sinuation; but when I told 
him about the unmarked island 
by San Giuliano, and of the 
canal across the Palude della 
Sentrega, he became inter- 
ested. And (let me tell you) 
an interested Venetian can be 
extremely interesting, almost 
as interesting as a sailor. 
In that short conversation I 
learned unheard of and un- 
dreamed of mysteries about 
the vagaries of the lagoon, 
its shifting mud- banks, its 
daily changing channels. 

“But this island and this 
canal which His Signoria has 
found seem to be permanent 
and important, and I beg that 
he will so far disturb himself 
as to pass by the Hydrographic 
Department of the Arsenal and 
to speak of these high matters 
with my friend Commandant 
Angelo Francon, who has them 
in charge,” said Amadeo On- 
ania. 

So I strolled up to the 
Arsenal, and found a large 
and full commandant, with 
fine clear eyes, a cigarette, 
and the calmest and strongest 
of manners—just the sort of 
commandant to become one 
of the heroes of the Libyan 
campaign, as he did subse- 
quently, Out of sheer selfish 
laziness I asked whether he 
understood English. He re- 
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plied in that tongue, speaking 
quite fluently and beautifully, 
but so deliberately and so 
absolutely without any kind 
of emphasis that all his syl- 
lables seemed to be hyphened 
together with a comma after 
each. ‘“Yes-,” he said, “I., 
can-, un-, der-, stand-, Eng-, 
lish-, if-, you-, will-, have-, 
the-, ve-, ry-, great-, kind-, 
ness-, to-, speak-, as-, slow-, 
ly-, as-, pos-, si-, ble-, and-, 
I-, can-, speak-, it-, al-, so-, 
if-, you-, will-, per-, mit-, me-, 
to-, speak-, like-, this.” 

We got on splendidly at 
once. He was simpaticissimo. 
I shewed my passport: said 
that I was an English writer 
who preferred to live and 
write on the lagoon for the 
sake of health and solitude, 
and that I had accidentally 
made a pair of small discoveries 
which (thought Ongania) might 
be useful to the official hydro- 
graphers. And I displayed 
my chart, indicating in pencil 
the situations of the unmarked 
island and canal. 

The Commandant sent for 
his Department’s copy of the 
chart. To our amusement it 
turned out to be an even 
earlier edition than mine—the 
edition of 1903, I think. We 
exchanged the usual polite 
commiserations on the abomin- 
able way in which all depart- 
ments of all governments al- 
ways neglect each other, and 
then he earefully traced my 
amateur pencil-marks from my 
chart, for professional transfer- 
enee to his, and assured me 
that the Hydrographic — 
should be-sent to verify an 
measure and sound and sur- 
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vey, so that the next issue of 
the chart might be brought 
thoroughly up to date, 

“But be pleased to tell me, 
sir,” he said, in his slow, sure 
English, “how did you form so 
clear an opinion of the depth 
and width and length of this 
canal?” 

At this I laughed, and con- 
fessed my diving propensities, 
and my performances with the 
long oar of my puppa. Then 
we shared compliments—and 
parted. I must say that the 
manners of all Italian officials 
known to me are quite delight- 
ful. They are keen and busi- 
ness-like ; but they are charm- 
ingly courteous and human 
withal. They do not shunt 
or snub you, but take a really 
pleasing personal interest in 
you. I remember a Questor 
(before whom I once had to 
testify concerning a doubtful 
young person, thrown in my 
way by the Erastian Thiasarkh 
of Venice) who came down 
precipitately from his bench, 
when he heard that literature 
was my profession, to beg for 
the pleasure of shaking my 
hand, on the ground that his 
own much respected father 
(Poareto! R.I.P.) had also been 
a man of letters. 

It rained that night. The 
glass in Saint Mark’s Square 
went down; and the observa- 
tory of the Patriarchal Semin- 
ary predicted a few days’ in- 
clemency. So I gave my 
gondoglieri a “festive repose,” 
and shut myself up at home, 
to go on with my disgusting 
job of planting and watering 
(like Paul and Apollos) for 
somebody else to reap. 
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Two mornings later I got a 
note from Commandant Fran- 
con, asking me todo him the 
gentility of receiving him that 
evening at 18 o'clock. I re- 
plied that I should be most 
happy; and prayed him to 
stay and dine at 19.30. He 
answered with a second note, 
begging for —— at 18, 
and regretting inability to dine. 
I moaned, but assented. 

He arrived punctually. His 
uniform was most careful and 
esthetic, his salutation magni- 
ficent. His manner was as 
calm and weighty and trust- 
worthy as at our first meeting, 
but it had also a certain 
authority, a certain formality. 

He said that-his happy mis- 
sion was to convey to me the 
thanks of the Vice - Admiral 
commanding the Port for the 
information which I had so ob- 
ligingly brought to the Hydro- 


graphic Department of the 
Arsenal. I simpered. 

Then he moved to the chair 
which I was offering him, sat 
down affably, and drew off his 
lovely white gloves, and every 
single scrap of formality with 


them. I seated myself near 
him, and protruded cigarettes. 

“T must ask you to pardon 
me, dear sir,” he said, still 
gravely, “for not accepting 
your genteel invitation to 
dinner. And I pray you to 
believe what I am about to 
tell you. May I hope that 
you will favour me with this 
gentility ?” 

I said that, like Saint An- 
selm of England, it was my 
habit to believe, simply in 
order that I might understand. 
“Credo ut intelligam.” It 
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was the best way known to 
me of sparing myself unneces- 
intellectual obfuscation. 

“Then, dear sir,” he con- 
tinued, “you will know that 
it is not suitable to mingle 
duty with pleasure. My mis- 
sion was official, if you permit 
me to say so.” 

I permitted. 

“But, apart from that, 
though I do not look like a 
sick man, I am but just re- 
cevered from a putrid malady ; 
and I assure you that it is a 
fact that my doctors force me 
to a diet which precludes: me 
from ever eating with other 
people, and deprives me alto- 
gether of my dinner.” 

I condoled. 

Here the last trace of his 
gravity also became wiped out. 
His dismissal, first of his official 
authority, and now of his by 
no means unbecoming serious- 
ness, had precisely the effect of 
taking off his tunic and collar 
with the notien of spending an 
easy evening with me in his 
shirt-sleeves. I also hastened 
to divest my manner of any 
frills which might by chance be 
still embellishing it. 

‘And now, dear thou,” he 
surprisingly went on, “I have 
something else to say which is 
not official and not polite. It 
is not Commandant Francon 
who speaks to thee now. It is 
net even that poor convaleseent 
imploring pardon for refusing 
to eat thy tasty dinner. But I 
am going to say something to 
thee, not as an Italian to an 
English who is so genteel as to 
listen to him, not as between 
foreigners, but as between two 
men of the world who are very 
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great friends. Thou under- 
standest? Thou dost permit 
it? Dear thou, thy friend, not 
Commandant Francon, but thy 
friend here, says then to thee, 
not officially, but privately, and 
in the very purest friendship, 
‘Dear friend, please do not 
measure any more of our canals, 
because it would give me such 
a pain if thou wert to get 
thyself into trouble.’” 

“But ” (with a bounce) “ have 
I been putting myself in con- 
travention? Of course you 
know that I have no inten- 
tion of an evil kind. Besides, 
dear friend, we English are the 
best friends of you Italians, 
though you have ehosen to ally 
yourselves with dyspathetio 
Germans. Certainly, I myself 
am. And, when I make dis- 
coveries — and an observant 
man of my species cannot help 
making discoveries,—naturally 
I make a present of them to 
you. That is your right.” 
Thus I, excited, but tickled. 

“Dearest of loyal friends, I 
know it all,” continued the 
Commandant. “I am not say- 
ing any ugly word like ‘con- 
travention.’ Butall the lagoon 
is under military jurisdiction. 
Thouknowest it? And thou 
knowest why? The Trentino? 
Vereto Giulia? Ours, by Bac- 
chus! Isn’t it true? Thy 
sympathy is with us? Ah, 
thou art truly an English! 
Well, dear friend, in out-of-the- 
way parts of the lagoon, which 
thy singular eminent genius 
leads thee to admire and to 
frequent, thou mightst be in- 
terrupted in measuring canals, 





and molested, and misunder- 
stood, by countrified but zealous 
guards. And conceive how 
grieved thy friend would be on 
hearing that thou hadst been 
forced so to incommode thyself 
as to have to come specially to 
Venice to furnish stupid officials 
with explanations. It is not 
for me to say how grieved the 
Vice-Admiral would be. It is 
enough that I, thy friend, 
would be grieved extremely, 
chagrined, desolated, to think 
that thou shouldst find thyself 
in so displeasing and so pietose 
a situation. Dear friend, then, 
send me away with a soul 
secure against such grief. Tell 
me that thou wilt not annoy 
thyself by being caught measur- 
ing our canals.” 

I burst into inextinguishable 
laughter as we both stood up. 
“Oh, I think you are the most 
charming and the most ex- 
quisite people in the world. 
I’m a bit of a Machiavelli 
myself, and I am so glad that 
I am friendly with you,” I 
exclaimed. ‘Pray, valiant 
Commandant, convey my re- 
spectful thanks to the Vice- 
Admiral for his altogether un- 
deserved recognition of me. 
And pray, dear friend, accept 
also my most sincere thanks 
for the delicate courtesy of 
your warning. I promise not 
to measure any more of your 
canals, excepting to assure my- 
self that I shall not imbed my 
head in mud when diving. 
Will that satisfy you?” 

“ Admirably !” declared Com- 
mandant Francon. 

Fr. ROLFE. 
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THE 31st of August 1913 is 
the centenary of the storming 
of San Sebastian by the forces 
under Sir Thomas Graham. 
It was a memorable feat of 
arms, and one of which the 
British Army ought to have 
every reason for feeling proud, 
forming as it did in most re- 
spects a worthy corollary to 
those daring assaults, setting 
the normal procedure of siege 
operations at defiance, by 
which Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz had been won in the 
previous year. But unfortun- 
ately the glory of the triumph 
at San Sebastian was dimmed 
by the terrible excesses of the 
victorious soldiery after they 
had penetrated into the place, as 
had also been the case on the 
occasion of the two preceding 
stormings. It is not proposed 
to relate what ocourred—suffice 
it to say that the misconduct 
of the troops was on this oc- 
casion even greater, if pos- 
sible, than it had been when 
the two stronghelds near the 
Portuguese frontier fell. 

Each time the story was very 
much the same. Each time 
the assailants overcame almost 
insuperable obstacles by their 
grit and valour, after encoun- 
tering very heavy losses during 
the affray. Each time the 
violence of the troops was 
directed, not so much against 
the antagonists whom tbey 
had conquered by their forti- 
tude and daring, as against 
the helpless inhabitants of the 
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beleaguered cities, who were not 
enemies but friends—although 
at San Sebastian the garrison 
was given less quarter than in 
the two earlier cases. Each 
time the excesses were wholly 
unauthorised, and each time 
determined efforts were made 
by the officers to put an end 
to the rapine and pillage. The 
sacking of these places of arms 
was entirely the work of the 
rank and file, nor was there 
ever any question of allowing 
the troops that licence to 
plunder and destroy which had 
often in the past been granted 
to the successful assailants 
of strongholds as a reward 
for their services. At Ciudad 
Rodrigo the officers may well 
have been taken by surprise 
by the violent outburst of their 
men; but at Badajoz they 
ought to have been fully pre- 
pared for indiscipline and riot, 
while at San Sebastian it must 
have been fully foreseen that 
the stery of the two earlier 
sackings was certain to be 
repeated should the soldiery be 
allowed for one instant to get 
out of hand. In one respect, 
moreover, there was even less 
excuse for the grievous disorder 
at San Sebastian than there 
had been at Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Badajoz: on this occasion 
the assault took place by day- 
light, and the stormers were in 
possession of the greater part 
of the town fairly early on a 
summer’s afternoon, while in 
the other two instances it had 
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been during the night-watches 
that a way was forced within 
the ramparts and most of the 
mischief occurred during the 
hours of darkness. Neverthe- 
less there was scarcely a house 
in San Sebastian which was 
not burst into and ransacked, 
in spite of the daylight, before 
sundown, while the inhabitants, 
who had been prepared to wel- 
come our troops as liberators, 
were treated by drunken and 
infuriated soldiers with the 
utmost barbarity. The rioting 
was only partially stopped, in- 
deed, by a conflagration which 
in the end practically destroyed 
the entire town. 

The British Army in the 
Peninsula undoubtedly included 
in its ranks no small percent- 
age of thoroughly bad char- 
acters, ready for almost any 
outrage. But, taken as a body, 
the troops were scarcely so ill- 
conducted as Wellington pro- 
nounced them to be, nor was 
the British army an indiscip- 
lined force, as military forces 
went in those days. The 
Provost-Marshal often had his 
work to do, no doubt, but in 
the ordinary bearing of the 
men there was little to sug- 
gest that they would, actually 
in the presence of their officers, 
break out into such violence 
as they did after the success- 
ful assaults of the three Pen- 
insular fortresses. The ques- 
tion arises, therefore, whether 
there was anything special in 
connection with those feats of 
arms to account for what 
ocourred. 

With regard to what in 
some respects almost appears 
te be the most discreditable 
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feature in connection with the 
exeesses of which our troops 
were guilty on these occasions 
—that is to say, the fact 
that it was in the main the 
Spanish inhabitants of the cap- 
tured fortresses who suffered 
at the hands of the victorious 
seldiery,—it has to be noted 
that the feeling in our army 
was in reality almost more 
hostile to its Allies than it was 
to the enemy. Officers and 
men were ready enough to 
fight the French, but they re- 
spected their antagonists and 
were respected by these. On 
the other hand, little love was 
lost between the British and 
the Portuguese, for various 
reasons, and no love at all 
was lost between the British 
and the Spanish. To a cer- 
tain extent the origin of these 
unsatisfactory relations can be 
traced to the attitude of the 
provisional governments with 
whom Wellington had to deal ; 
but, whatever was the cause 
of it, the terms on which the 
rank and file of the coalition 
met were frequently the reverse 
of cordial. It is the case, more- 
over, that the property of the 
inhabitants of the theatre of 
war was better respected by 
all ranks of our army after 
this had, in the autumn of 
1813, crossed the frontier into 
France, which was the enemy’s 
country, than it ever had been 
in Spain. ; 
It is perhaps not generally 
realised in the present day 
that for more than a century 
before Wellington’s great cam- 
paign in Spain the taking of 
a place of arms by storm had 
been a most unusual episode 
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of war. It is safe te say that 
during the course of the many 
campaigns which had taken 
place on the Continent since 
the elose of the era of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, the fall of the 
beleaguered stronghold had in 
fully nineteen cases out of 
twenty taken the form ef 
capitulation before an assault 
came to be delivered. One 
reason for this, if not indeed 
the principal reason, was that 
in the early days of the seven- 
teenth century it had come to 
be understood that a place of 
arms which had been sum- 
moned after its ramparts had 
been breached was liable to be 
sacked unless it yielded, and 
that its defenders exposed 
themselves to the risk of being 
put to the sword if they did 
not deliver it up in time. 
Many sieges took place during 
the series of campaigns which 
lasted almost continuously from 
the French Revolution up to 
Napoleon’s overthrow at Wat- 
erloo, but, except in the Penin- 
sula, stricken fortresses almost 
invariably surrendered at dis- 
cretion at the last. The gar- 
rison of Valenciennes, for in- 
stanee, in 1793, that of Gaeta 
in 1806, and that of Dantzig 
in 1807, all hauled down their 
flags just when an assault was 
about to be delivered. It had 
generally been the same in the 
era of Louis XIV. Although 
many assaults were delivered 
during those memorable sieges 
in Flanders in which Brit- 
ish troops under William III. 
and Marlborough so greatly 
distinguished themselves, those 
attacks were generally deliv- 
ered upon outworks, and they 
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merely constituted incidents 
in the progress of methodical 
approach operations; the gar- 
risons almost invariably ulti- 
mately laid down their arms 
before the besiegers were called 
upon to storm breaches in the 
inner ramparts of the strong- 
hold. In those days it had 
indeed been by no means un- 
usual to permit the defenders 
to march out with the honours 
of war, and to allow them to 
take their departure as fight- 
ing men—a procedure which, 
it will be remembered, has 
recently been revived at Scu- 
tari. In many cases, of course 
—as for example on the occa- 
sion of Massena’s staunch de- 
fence of Genoa in 1800—the 
leaguer took the form of a 
blockade rather than of active 
offensive operations, and the 
place was eventually compelled 
to yield as a result of famine. 
That was what occurred at — 
both of the gallant defences 
of Minorea by our own troops. 

The theory that rigorous 
measures became perfectly legi- 
timate supposing that a plaee 
of arms refused to surrender 
after its ramparts had been 
breached, was undoubtedly ac- 
cepted by many soldiers in the 
days of the Peninsular War, 
and General Halleck does not 
state the case quite correctly 
when he writes in his ‘Inter- 
natienal Law ’— 


“None of the generals in that 
war”—the Peninsular War—“pre- 
tended for a moment that the garri- 
sons and inhabitants of places taken 
by assault were not entitled to 
quarter, or that any rule ef modern 
warfare justified the pegs | of 
captured fortresses and the pillage 
and murder of their inhabitants. 
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And yet it would be difficult to find 
in the history of the most barbarous 
ages scenes of drunkenness, lust, 
rapine, plunder, cruelty, murder, and 
ferocity equal to those which followed 
the capture of Ciudad —— Bada- 
joz, and San Sebastian. The only 
excuse offered for these horrible atro- 
cities was, ‘The soldiers were not to 
be controlled.’” 


It is interesting to compare 
this passage from Halleck with 
the sequel to the storming of 
Tarragona by Suchet’s troops 
in 1811, a Peninsular episode 
which preceded the capture of 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz 
at the hands of Wellington by 
a few months. At Tarragona 
a large part of the garrison 
were deliberately massacred, 
the place was pillaged by the 
victorious soldiery with the 
sanction of their officers, and 
numbers of the inhabitants 
and even some children were 
slaughtered. Suchet, moreover, 
directed that Contreras, the 
military governor of the for- 
tress, should be carried wounded 
into his presence, and the 
French commander upbraided 
his antagonist for having 
“violated the laws of war by 
persisting in the defence of an 
untenable town, when eapitula- 
tion had been his proper course.” 
Suchet’s contention, it may be 
observed, hardly coincided with 
the orders which Napoleon him- 
self had issued to fortress com- 
manders, to the effect that a 
stronghold must not yield 
until it had stood at least one 
assault; for Tarragona fell to 
the first attack. 

The opinion of our own sol- 
diers on this subject finds a 
remarkable expression in the 
remarks of Colonel Jones in 
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his ‘Account of the War in 
Spain and Portugal,’ published 
in 1818. Discussing this very 
case of Tarragona, he writes— 


“Tt is the paramount duty of 
every general to use every means in 
his power to bring his operations to 
a successful termination, and to pre- 
serve the lives of his men ; and there 
seems no other effectual mode of pre- 
venting similarly obstinate defences 
to’ those of Gerona and Saragossa, 
than for assailants to avail themselves 
of every power of retaliation which 
victory furnishes. It is no more than 
the custom of war — and safety 
demands. . . . Till a.certain point of 
the attack, it is perfectly safe to con- 
tinue the defence ; if the garrison do 
it long, they do it at their own risk— 
it is optional with them. It was so 
at Tarragona; and the principle of 
putting to the sword, after the assault 
of a breach, all those found with 
arms in their hands, seems so fully 
justified by right and policy, that 
General Suchet on the abstract con- 
sideration of the subject cannot be 
censured for having done so.” 


But an even more significant 
pronouncement on this subject 
was made by Wellington in 
1820 in a letter written to 
Canning. 


“T believe,” wrote the Duke, ‘‘ that 
it has always been understood that 
the defenders of a fortress stormed 
have no claim to quarter, and the 
practice which prevailed during last 
century of surrendering fortresses 
when a breach was opened in the 
body of a place, and the counte: 
having been blown in, was found 
on this understanding. Of late years 
the French have availed themselves 
of the humanity of modern warfare, 
and have made a new regulation that 
a breach should stand one assault 
at least. The consequence of this 
regulation was to me the loss of the 
flower of my army in the assaults on 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz. I cer- 
oo pope have thought myself jus- 
tified in putting both garrisons to the 
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sword, and if I had done so to the 
first, it is probable that I should have 
saved 5000 men at the assault on the 
second. I mention this in order to 
show you that the practice of refus- 
ing quarter to a garrison which stands 
an assault is not a useless effusion of 


blood.” 


It may be remarked with 
reference to this expression of 
opinion by the highest autho- 
rity, that neither at Rodrigo 
nor yet at Badajoz had the 
counterscarp been blown in, 
and that in both eases stereo- 
typed siege procedure was 
widely departed from. More- 
over, Wellington was in both 
cases obliged to precipitate 
the ‘assault and to deliver it 
under conditions of abnormal 
difficulty, owing to the likeli- 
hood of the fortresses being re- 
lieved if the blow were delayed. 
At Badajoz, furthermore, the 
storming undoubtedly very 


nearly ended in a disastrous 


reverse, In neither of these 
two cases would the comman- 
dant have been justified in 
capitulating before the assault 
was delivered. Still, if views 
such as these were held by 
Wellington and Suchet and 
Colonel Jones, it will be readily 
understood that they were en- 
tertained also by a proportion 
of the officers of our army in 
the Peninsula, and it is not 
unlikely that the men absorbed 
the ideas of their officers on the 
subject. 

We read in ‘ The Subaltern,’ 
which first appeared in the 
pages of ‘Maga’ early in last 
century, and the author of 
which only arrived in the 
Peninsula with his regiment, 
the 85th, three or four days 
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before the assault of the 
breaches at San Sebastian— 


“There is no species of duty in 
which a soldier is liable to be em- 
ployed, so galling or so di ble 
asa siege. Not that it is deficient in 
causes of excitement, which, on the 
con’ , are in hourly operation, but 
it ties him so completely to one spot, 
and breaks in so repeatedly upon his 
hours of rest and exposes him so con- 
stantly to danger, and that, too, at 
times and in noone where no honour 
is to be gained, that we cannot 
wonder at the feelings of absolute 
hatred which generally prevail — 
among the privates, at least, of a 
besieging army — towards the gar- 
rison which does its duty to its 
country by holding out to the last 
extremity. On the present occasion 
I found much of that tone of mind 
among the various brigades which 
lay before San Sebastian. They 
could not forgive the French gar- 
rison, which now kept them 
during six weeks at bay, and they 
burned with anxiety to wipe off the 

i of the former repulse ; there 
was therefore little mention of guarter 
when the approaching assault chanced 
to be alluded to.” 


Gleig was only seventeen 
when he arrived near San 
Sebastian; but the 85th had 
been in the Peninsula in 1811 
and had taken part in the un- 
successful assault on Badajoz 
in that year, being sent home 
afterwards to recruit, so that 
the future Chaplain - General 
must while still at home have 
heard much concerning the 
feelings of besieging troops 
who had failed. 

Itis interesting to recall that 
on the 1st January of the same 
year in which Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Badajoz were taken by 
storm, Tarifa, garrisoned by 
British troops, having had its 
walls breached, and having 
been summoned and having 
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refused the summons, stood an 
assault which was beaten off, 
and that the stronghold was 
eventually _ relieved. This 
shows that a place upon 
which an assault is delivered 
is not necessarily indefensible. 
Badajoz had successfully stood 
an assault on the oceasion of 
an earlier siege. The attempt 
to take San Sebastian by 
storm on the 25th July 1813, 
six weeks before the place 
eventually fell, was repulsed 
with very heavy loss; and 
many similar cases could be 
cited. At the siege of Rust- 
chuk by the Russians, in 1810, 
@ breach was created in the 
body of the place, and an 
assault upon this was de- 
livered supported by an es- 
calade at other points; but 
the besiegers were repulsed 
with very heavy loss, and it 
was only some weeks later, and 
after a Turkish relieving army 
had been defeated within sight 
of the expectant garrison, that 
the stronghold surrendered, and 
on very favourable terms. A 
French attempt upon the 
breaches at Gerona in 1809 
failed signally; the siege was 
then for a long time eonverted 
into a mere blockade, and 
eventually the place capitulated 
owing to want of food. There 
are, of course, numberless ex- 
amples of the failure of assaults 
in earlier history, and the sug- 
gestion that at the time of the 
Peninsular War a stronghold 
was to be regarded as in- 
defensible merely because it 
had been breached, even sup- 
posing the assailants to have 
sapped their way to its main 
ditch, is not tenable. 

The doctrine that the garri- 
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son of a stronghold taken by 
storm could legitimately be put 
to the sword and that the place 
might then be delivered over 
to pillage as a matter of course, 
started from the understanding 
that the eaptured fortress was 
genuinely indefensible. Even 
so, it may be remarked that 
Vattel pronounces himself dis- 
tinotly against the theory that 
defenders of even an untenable 
place forfeit all elaim to mercy, 
and he deals expressly with the 
old-fashioned plan of threaten- 
ing the commandant with 
death unless he yielded; and 
Vattel, it should be noted, 
wrote his famous treatise long 
before the Peninsular War. It 
must be admitted that there is 
a good deal to be said for 
rigorous measures, assuming 
the besieged place of arms to 
have been really indefensible ; 
but it is almost impossible to 
determine when exactly those 
particular conditions begin to 
hold good. One remembers 
occasions in South Africa 
where a handful of defenders 
of a koppie kept on shooting 
down our men up to the very 
last moment, and then expected 
quarter— which they did not 
always get. Hall in his 
‘Treatise on International 
Law’ quotes as an inst 

the case of the stronghold of 
Saint Bony in Piedmont, which 
was taken by storm by the 
French in 1543, “et furent tous 
ceux de dedans tuez, hors mi le 
capitaine, qui fut pendu, pour 
avoir este si oultrageux de 
vouloir tenir une si meschante 
place devant le canon.” But 
the massacres which too fre- 
quently followed the taking 
of fortresses in early days can- 
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not always be defended on 
these grounds, such as they 


are. 

It was held, even at the time, 
that the Black Prince had 
tarnished his fame by ordering 
the garrison and citizens of 
Limoges to be put to the 
sword after his troops took 
the place by storm. When, in 
1419, Rouen was at last forced 
to capitulate owing to famine 
after a siege of six months, 
Henry V. ordained that Alain 
Blanchart, who had taken the 
lead in the defence, should be 
hanged—a proceeding for which 
even in those days there was 
no excuse. But it is interesting 
in connection with the history 
of that famous Norman city to 
note that when it was taken 
by storm by the Duke of Guise 
during the Huguenot struggle 
of a century and a half later, 
the place was plundered in 
despite of all efforts of the 
superior officers to stay the 
rapine and slaughter, showing 
that in these sackings the 
violence was sometimes nowise 
due to the action of the leaders, 
and was entirely due to a 
soldiery out of control. No act 
of the Duke of Alva’s perhaps 
brought more condemnation 
upon him than the butchery 
of large part of the garrison 
of Haarlem and the hanging 
of the chief of the defenders, 
when the place surrendered 
after a gallant seven months’ 
resistance, although he could 
of course claim that he was 
dealing with rebels. 

In so far as the pillaging of 
fortified cities after they have 
been taken is concerned, it may 
be observed that one reason 
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why the practice was continued 
even after warfare had ceased 
to take the barbarous forms 
customary in very early days, 
was that the mercenaries who 
were so largely employed in 
the middle ages expected it. 
Soldiers of this type undertook 
to fight on the understanding 
that they were to be allowed 
to plunder when an eccasion 
offered. It was part of the 
contract between them and 
the potentate or the Govern- 
ment whom they served, and 
in those times violence and 
outrage sometimes took place 
even when a place of arms 
surrendered at discretion as 
soon as it was summoned. It 
is to some extent due to this 
undeniable fact, no doubt, that 
soldiers up to a mueh later 
date believed themselves to be 
fully entitled to sack a place 
of arms if it was taken by 
storm. 

But it was the events of the 
Thirty Years’ War, and to a 
less extent the action of Crom- 
well at Basing House and at 
Drogheda, that may be said to 
have revived the principle of 
massacre and pillage after a 
storming, in the early days of 
the seventeenth century, and 
to have given it a certain 
authoritative sanction in an 
age when warfare was_ be- 
ginning to be conducted on 
humane principles in most re- 
spects. When Tilly captured 
New Brandenburg by assault 
in March 1631 he put the 
whole. garrison to the sword. 
A month later Gustavus 
Adolphus responded by like- 
wise massacring the garrisen 
of Frankfurt-on-the-Oder after 
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taking that fortress by storm. 
Then in May there followed 
the famous sack of Magdeburg, 
as terrible an incident of its 
kind as history records since 
the ancient days of Tyre and 
Jerusalem. Magdeburg was at 
the time an important and 
populous city in addition to 
being a stronghold of the first 
class, great: numbers of armed 
and unarmed inhabitants were 
slaughtered as well as the 
whole of the garrison, and 
Tilly raised no hand to arrest 
the pillage for three days, and 
this actually continued for four. 
Twenty thousand are said to 
have fallen within the walls, 
and the disorder ended, as at 
San Sebastian, in a terrible 
co ation, the origin of 
which has never been ac- 
counted for. But, however 
reprehensible such methods of 
barbarism may seem to us in 
the twentieth century, this at 
least remains to be said—these 
three events, all occurring 
within the space of a single 
spring, had the effect that for 
the remainder of the war no 
fenced city would stand an 
assault, and that subsequent 
leaguers invariably terminated 
in an early capitulation, The 
end thus at least in some 
measure justified the means. 
It was in 1645 that Basing 
House was attacked by a force 
under Cromwell. The garrison 
was formally summoned to sur- 
render, and on the summons 
being rejected the walls were 
breached, an assault was de- 
livered, and the greater part 
of the garrison, together with 
certain priests, were put to 
the sword with Cromwell’s 
full approval. The place was, 
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moreover, effectually pillaged, 
those whe had been spared 
having their outer garments 
torn off them,—old Inigo 
Jones appears indeed to have 
been deprived of the whole 
of his, because he had to be 
carried out in a blanket for 
decency’s sake; the women, we 
read, were “coarsely but not 
uncivilly used.” There has 
always been a certain amount 
of dispute as to what exactly 
happened at Drogheda; but it 
would certainly appear that 
quarter was offered, and there 
are even grounds for believing 
that the offer of quarter was 
the means by which the assail- 
ants managed to penetrate 
within the defences. Then 
Cromwell apparently gave the 
order for a massacre in sudden 
passion, because Colonel Ash 
and a party of the defenders 
refused to yield on the Mill 
Mount after the place was 
already practically won. Only 
soldiers and friars would seem 
to have been intentionally 
slaughtered ; but a few of the 
citizens were undoubtedly put 
to the sword, and numbers of 
prisoners were murdered in cold 
blood some time after they had 
surrendered. Thecase of Wex- 
ford was hardly on all- fours 
with that of Drogheda, because 
Cromwell’s troops got into 
Wexford almost unopposed, 
owing to treason within the 
city, and it was resistance in 
the streets which led to a 


massacre in which only soldiers, 
priests, and friars appear to 
have been intentionally done 


to death. Cromwell always 
exeused himself for what oc- 
curred on these occasions on 
the plea that no quarter need 
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be granted to a place taken by 
assault after a summons, or 
where fighting is continued 
after the defences have been 
captured. When Barcelona 
was taken by storm by the 
Duke of Berwick in 1714 after 
a desperate struggle, the 
French troops dispersed to 
pillage, whereupon the defend- 
ers delivered a counter-attack 
and drove them back to the 
breaches, After a night of 
furious fighting Berwick gave 
orders to fire the town; this 
was begun, whereupon the 
Catalans surrendered. There 
were no further reprisals, which 
shows how the Duke realised 
that under certain cirocum- 
stances the garrison of a place 
of arms was justified in con- 
tinuing to resist even after 
assailants had foreed their 
way through the permanent 
defences. 


Three cases of strongholds 
taken by storm at a much later 
date may not have been with- 
out a considerable influence in 
bringing about the terrible 
scenes which occurred at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Badajoz, and San 


Sebastian. It had been in 
1790 that Suvarof had taken 
the fortress of Ismail on the 
lower Danube by storm, under 
circumstances of an altogether 
extraordinary kind. The Rus- 
sian leader was not the man to 
cramp himself with technical 
siege methods, nor was he one 
to brook delay even had he 
not been pressed by the Em- 
press Catherine to hasten his 
operations, There was no 
summons to surrender, nor were 
the outer ramparts breached. 
The place was subjected to a 
terrific bombardment by a 
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multitude of guns on shore and 
aboard a river flotilla, and its 
defences were then attacked 
from all sides ; Suvarof is said 
to have called out to his men, 
“ Brothers, no quarter to-day, 
for our bread is scarce.” The 
first attempt was beaten off 
with tremendous losses; but 
the Russian troops, with that 
stubborn fortitude which is 
their finest fighting asset, re- 
turned confidently to the 
assault, forced their way within 
the outworks somehow, and 
there followed an appalling 
massacre of the ison and 
of the inhabitants of all ages 
and both sexes, accompanied 
by every concéivable form of 
pillage, violence, and excess. 
No less than 30,000 Moslems 
are said to have been slain 
within the space of a very few 
hours; but Suvarof’s army 
had only achieved its triumph 
at a tremendous sacrifice in 
lives, 13,000 Russian soldiers 
having fallen before resistance 
was overcome, Another in- 
stance was that of Seringa- 
patam, taken by storm in 1799. 
Three regiments, which after- 
wards fought at Ciudad Rod- 
rigo and Badajoz, the 74th, the 
79th, and the 94th, took part 
in the capture of Tippoo’s 
famous fastness, as did also 
Wellington himself. There is 
no doubt that uncommonly 
little quarter was given at first 
after the assailants forced an 
entrance within the walls, and 
that the troops acted with 
ferocity. Then there was the 
already-mentioned instance of 
Tarragona, which had occurred 
only a few months before the 
daring venture was embarked 
on which made British troops 
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masters of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
The French had also indulged 
in a good deal of plunder at 
Saragossa after Palaox sur- 
rendered. The veterans of the 
Peninsula must have heard 
stories of Ismail, of Seringa- 
patam, and of Tarragona, some 
of them may have actually 
been present at the storming 
of Seringapatam, they must 
have discussed these stories 
over camp-fires, and they may 
well have become impressed 
with the idea that whatever 
“Douro” or the generals or 
the officers might say and 
might ordain, a sacking was 
as much the fitting sequel to 
the assault of a breach, as a 
charge with bayonets lowered 
was the fitting sequel to the 
volley from a British battalion 
in line before which French 
columns were wont to stagger. 
In his ‘Narrative of the 
Peninsular War’ Sir Alex- 
ander Leith Hay, who had been 
on the staff of General Leith, 
the commander of the storm- 
ing columns at San Sebastian, 
writes in respect to what oc- 
curred after an entrance had 
been forced into the place— 


“No sooner had the town been 
secured by the Allies than a scene 
of the most ferocious pillage com- 
menced—the usual result of a suc- 
cessful storming, and one of the 
barbarisms of war. ... Having 
succeeded, the troops were of course 
admitted to the immemorial privi- 
lege of tearing the town to pieces.” 


In an article which appeared 
from the pen of Professor 
Oman in the March number 


of ‘Maga’ concerning the ad- 
ventures of Captain Hodenberg 
of the King’s German Legion 
in the Peninsula, there was a 
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remarkable quotation from 
that officer’s diary with ref- 
erence to the sacking of 
Badajoz, in which this passage 
appears— 


“The surviving soldier, after 
storming a town, considers it as his 
indisputable property, and thinks 
himself at liberty te commit any 
enormity by way of indemnifying 
himself for the risking of his life. 
The bloody strife has made him 
insensible to every better feeling: 
his lips are parched by the extra- 
ordinary exertions that he has made, 
and from necessity, as well as inclin- 
ation, his first search is for liquor. 
This once obtained, every trace of 
human nature vanishes, and no brutal 
outrage can be named which he does 
not commit.” 


It is not a pleasant picture, 
but it serves to show, as does 
Leith Hay’s admission, that 
the position after the storming 
of a fortress was regarded at 
the time as an abnormal one. 
It may be said that in the 
early days of the nineteenth 
century Prussian or Austrian 
troops would not have behaved 
under the same circumstances 
as ours did after the taking 
of the Peninsular fortresses. 
There is no means of knewing 
what they would have done, 
for they never got the chance. 
French and Russian soldiers in 
the same situation behaved if 
possible even worse, and they 
did so by leave of their officers. 
It cannot be too clearly under- 
stood that the capture of a 
stronghold by assault was an ex- 
tremely uncommon occurrence, 
and that, carried out as Wel- 
lington’s assaults were carried 
out, they constituted feats of 
arms almost without precedent. 

In the present day a fortress 
consists of a ring of detached 
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works, each of which is in it- 
self purely a military structure. 
The place of arms as a whole 
is likely to fall if a single one 
of the most important of these 
detached works is captured, 
whether it succumbs to as- 
sault or whether it be reduced 
by more deliberate methods. 
There is practically nothing 
in a detached fort of this class 
to pillage, and there are no 
strong waters in it for success- 
ful assailants to drink. The 
situation in fact affords no 
opportunity for excesses other 
than massacring the garrison, 
and at the worst our troops 
at Ciudad Rodrigo and Bada- 
joz respected the prisoners. 
Strongholds have been taken 
by assault more than once in 
recent times without serious 
excesses occurring. There was 
no undue violence when the 
Russians stormed Kars, nor 
when the Bulgarians broke 
through the ring of detached 
works around Adrianople. The 
whole conditions of siege war- 
fare have undergone a com- 
plete transformation within 
the past hundred years, and 
untoward events such as the 
sacking of Ismail and Tarra- 
gona and San Sebastian have 
not been rendered almost im- 
possible so much owing to the 
humaner views and the higher 
state of civilisation prevalent 
in all ranks of a disciplined 
army, a8 owing to the evolu- 
tion of the science of fortifi- 
cation in conformity with the 
progress that has taken place 
in fashioning weapons of de- 
struction. 

_ When the terrors of attack- 
ing breaches behind which and 
on which determined defenders 
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had planted every form of ob- 
stacle are taken into considera- 
tion, when it is borne in mind 
that the assailants knew that 
they might enoounter deadly 
hidden mines before they could 
hope to triumph, when it is 
remembered that the storming 
columns had inevitably to be 
gathered together in defiles 
exposed to the closest fire at 
the hands of an enemy pro- 
vided with effective cover, and 
when it is realised that from 
the nature of the venture the 
troops told off for the enter- 
prise had been obliged before- 
hand to undergo some hours 
of that anticipation which is 
often more trying than the 
worst horrors of actual action, 
it is net so difficult to under- 
stand that the revulsion of 
feeling on suceess at last 
crowning their efforts should 
have caused the soldiers to 
shake off all restraint and 
should have prompted them 
to commit acts of which few 
ef the culprits would have been 
guilty in any ordinary situa- 
tion. Wine without stint was, 
moreover, to be found in almost 
every house in the captured 
cities. Spanish wines are full- 
bodied, and in those days—and 
indeed up till much later times 
—drink was the curse of the 
British Army, and acted con- 
stantly as an incentive to crime 
even under far less exciting 
conditions than those attend- 
ing the storming of a place of 
arms. The circumstances as- 
suredly did not exeuse the 
gross misconduct which sullied 
exploits of the utmost bril- 
liance, but they do to some ex- 
tent account for it. 

Cuas, E. CALLWELL. 
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A GREAT JUDGE. 


IT is probable that in many 
private houses throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland 
there still exist collections of 
letters and documents which, 
though not of great importance 
in themselves, would, if pub- 
lished, afford much pleasant 
reading in the bye-ways of 
history, social and political. It 
is, however, to be feared that, 
as the Penny Post wellnigh 
put an end to the gentle art of 
letter-writing, so the compul- 
sory sale of family properties 
which is rapidly taking place, 
owing to the incidence of the 
Death Duties, will lead to the 
loss or destruction of many 
such stores of manuscripts. 
When the mansion-house passes 
into the hands of strangers, the 
old family has no appropriate 
place in which to preserve such 
things, and though possibly 
some of the manuscripts may 
be those of persons sufficiently 
celebrated for their talents, 
their virtues, or their vices as 
to command a price in the 
market, the vast majority will 
probably prove to be of no 
commercial value, and it is not 


difficult to foretell the end of ' 


these, however quaint and 
curious their contents may be. 

Recently the writer has had 
an opportunity of looking 
through a number of letters 
and other documents which 
were found in various recep- 
tacles in the house of Avontoun 
in Linlithgowshire, the resi- 
dence of Robert Blair, Lord 
President of the Court of 
Session in the early years of 


last century. It is evident 
that these manuscripts have 
survived through some lueky 
chance rather than through 
any care being taken to pre- 
serve them systematically, but 
though most of them are of 
purely family interest, a few, it 
is hoped, may not be altogether 
uninteresting to a larger circle 
of readers. 

Lord President Blair was 
descended from a cadet of the 
Ayrshire family of Blair of 
Blair, whose son Robert took 
& prominent part in the stormy 
times through which the Church 
in Scotland passed in the seven- 
teenth century. He enjoyed 
the unique distinction of being 
ordained by one Irish bishop 
and excommunicated by an- 
other, but later in life he fell 
upon better days, and was 
appointed minister of St An- 
drews and chaplain to King 
Charles I. After the Restor- 
ation, however, he incurred 
the displeasure of Archbishop 
Sharp, was banished from St 
Andrews, and died near Aber- 
dour in 1666. The curious 
may find several appreciative, 
if incredible, stories regarding 
him in Wodrow’s ‘ Analecta.’ 
From him was descended a suc- 
cession of eminent Divines, and 
two at least of his great-grand- 
sons achieved some renown as 
literary men. Of these, one 
was the Rev. Hugh Blair, min- 
ister of the High Church of 
Edinburgh, author of ‘ Blair’s 
Sermons’ and the lectures on 
Belles Lettres, works which 
earned the praise of Dr John- 
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son. The other, Robert Blair, 
minister of Athelstaneford in 
East Lothian, was father of the 
Lord President, and author of 
that sombre poem, “The 
Grave,” a work which probably 
would long ere this have been 
utterly forgotten were it not 
that a dozen or so of its lines 
are still to be found in diction- 
aries of “ Familiar Quotations,” 
and that it was illustrated by 
the brilliant and eccentric 
artist and poet, William Blake. 
It is on record that many of 
the later lines of the poem were 
written to swell the bulk of the 
work for purposes of publi- 
cation, and, judging from the 
original manuscript, which 
was one of the documents 
found at Avontoun, the poem, 
as a whole, was not improved 
by the padding which was 
added. The style of “The 
Grave” is severe, yet verbose, 
and it cannot be said that the 
poem as a whole makes any 
appeal to the softer emotions 
of the reader; but that the 
reverend author was at heart 
very human, and possessed a 
graceful fancy and a happy turn 
of expression, is shown by a few 
unpublished stanzas “Inscribed 
to the Memory of my dear 
Sister.” 

Robert Blair, the third son of 
the minister of Athelstaneford, 
was admitted as a member of 
the Faculty of Advocates in 
1764. With him the long 
connection between the family 
and the Church came to an 
end, and a new connection 
with the Law began ~ which 
continues to the present day. 
Blair’s rise was rapid. He 
had not been many years in 
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practice when he was recognised 
as one of the leaders of the 
Bar, and a worthy rival to 
Henry Erskine. In 1801 the 
Bar unanimously chose him to 
be their leader as Dean of the 
Faculty, and he held that office 
until 1808, when he became 
Lord President. During his 
career as an advocate he was 
offered and refused a seat on 
the Bench on two separate 
occasions; he twice declined 
the high office of Lord Advo- 
cate, and once that of Lord 
Justice-Clerk. The only public 
office which he held was that 
of Solicitor-General for Scot- 
land, to which he was appointed 
in 1789 during Pitt’s first Ad- 
minstration, but to this subject 
we shall have oceasion to return 
shortly. 

Though he took no prominent 
part in politics he came in 
contact with many of the lead- 
ing politicians of the day, and 
his private friends were numer- 
ous and influential. Am 
these latter possibly the most 
intimate was his kinsman 
Henry Dundas, Ist Lord 
Melville, ef whom he was a 
school companion at Hadding- 
ton Grammar School, and sub- 
sequently at the Edinburgh 
High School. There are be- 
fore the writer a considerable 
number of letters from Lord 
Melville as well to Blair him- 
self as to his wife Isabella 
Cornelia, daughter of General 
Charles Halkett of Cramond, 
whom he married in 1787. 
Mrs Blair seems to have pos- 
sessed the faculty of making 
her husband’s friends her own, 
and she retained to the end of 
her exceptionally long life that 
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charm of manner which was 
evidently felt by all those who 
knew her in her youth. 

From the letters of Lord 
Melville a few extracts may 
be given, as they show what 
manner of man he was in 
private life, and his feelings 
towards that public life which 
ended with the abortive im- 
peachment of 1806. 

On 3rd April 1807, not 
long after the trial came to 
an end, he writes to Mrs 
Blair— 


“TIT receive your expressions of 
kindness to myself with perfect 
cordiality because I know they come 
from the Heart. My friends are not 
satisfied with my not returning to 
office and the Publick in general 
flatters me much with the disappoint- 
ment expressed at my not resuming 
my station at the head of the Admir- 
alty. There is no sacrifice I would 
not make for the sake of my country 
if I was satisfied of the necessity for 
it, but I have already had a long life 
of labour and sometimes of anxious 
vexation. I am now happy in the 
~ enjoyment of quiet and repose, and 
a tranquil mind. I have still the 
means of forwarding the wishes and 
interests of those who may have a 
claim on my attachment and friend- 
ship, and I flatter myself no necessity 
shall ever occur to drag me from the 
comfortable command of my own 
time which I wish to enjoy during 
the few years that may yet remain 
to me... . I remain, my dear Mrs 
Blair, yours very sincerely and 
affectly, MELVILLE.” 


In the same strain he had 
written much earlier in life— 


“Our Parliamentary campaign is 


drawing toa close. Both in and out 
of Parliament I have had a most 
fatiguing life ever since I saw you. 
I have many golden dreams of ease, 
year after year, but like other dreams 
they seem all to vanish on the ap- 
proach. I wish to God we were all 
quietly met at Dunira. Farewell... . 
“Henry Dunpas.” 
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On 18th May (? 1810) he 
wri 


“The President has no time at 
present for such things (?), but if you 
. . - have any curiosity to know more 
of the life of Lord Nelson I have 
wrote to the Chief Baron to send the 
other volume from his house where 
I left it. The account which one of 
the volumes gives of his excursion 
—— a considerable part of Eng- 
land literally in the train of y 
Hamilton exhibits a very striking 
emg to what extent it is possible 
or a frivolous vanity and a great 
soul to inhabit the same breast. If 
we do not meet sooner I trust we 
shall all meet early in Au 
You'll recollect it is lawfull to have 
Moorfow] soup on the 12th and every 
day after.” 


The last quotation we shall 
give is written on a mere 
scrap of paper, and it is now 
impossible to say what cirocum- 
stances called it forth. 


“To Mrs Blair on the 30th April 
1811 [a month before Lord Melville’s 
death] If you ask me what character 
gives the fairest chance for a uni- 
formity of conduct and happi- 
ness through life 

I answer an affectionate and warm 
Heart under the guidance of a sound 
head and cultivated understanding. 
—MELVILLE.” 


These few lines contain a 
sentiment which recurs again 
and again in these private 
letters, but we wonder how 
they would have been received 
by his political opponents as a 
true index to the character of 
the remarkable man who wrote 
them. 

Taking another letter at 
haphazard from the box in 
which they lie, we come across 
a copy of a letter written by 
Sir Thomas Graham, after- 
wards Lord  Lynedoch, to 
Robert Graham of Balgowan, 
immediately after the battle of 
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Corunna. The copy was sent 
by Robert Graham, Lord Lyne- 
doch’s cousin and heir, to Mrs 
Blair. As is well known, Sir 
Thomas Graham was A.D.C. 
to Sir John Moore during the 
famous retreat to the sea, and 
his account written so shortly 
after the General’s death can- 
not but be of interest. 


‘‘On BOARD THE Audacious IN THE 
CHANNEL, 
Sunday, January 22d, 9. 

“ ... Before this can reach you 
Hope’s report to Sir D. Baird will 
have informed you of what hap- 
pened on the 16th. But for the 
sad loss of the most perfect soldier 
and gentleman I ever knew, it was 
a most fortunate circumstance that 
the enemy made the attack. It 
was what he (Sir J. M.) earnestly 
wished. I never saw him in such 
spirits as when their columns were 
advancing, and that it was evident 
the attack was to be a serious one ; 
and he only regretted that there 
would not be daylight enough to 
profit much of the advantages he 
anticipated as certain. His features 
were 80 little affected by the pain of 
a wound which broke the upper ribs 
and almost tore off the left arm that I 
could hardly believe he was struck till 
I got off my horse to help to lift him 
against a Bank, and saw with horror 
the state of the wound which was 
evidently mortal. He lived, how- 
ever, about two hours—was carried 
back to Corunna in a_ blanket 
(near 3 miles) and spoke to Colonel 
Anderson with ect recollection 
about different things—particularly 
enquiring about the result of the 
action and expressing his satisfac- 
tion at having beaten the French— 
asked after me and all his aid-du- 
camps by name—said that Anderson 
knew that that was the kind of death 
he wished for—sent m es to his 
family and friends in England, and 
hoped the Country would be satisfied 
with his conduct. In short his 
death like his life was most 
exemplary, bespeaking that con- 
sciousness of rectitude and that 
invincible firmness of mind which 
characterized him on every occasion. 
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I have since reproached myself a 
good deal for not having remained 
with him; but the case seemed 
desperate—it was of much conse- 
quence to inform Hope that the 
command had devolved on him, and 
I left him in the hands of others, 
and was éurprised to hear after the 
action was quite over, that he was 
still alive. The enemy did not 
expect to meet such a resistance. 
Their attack was impetuous, entirely 
directed against one point (our right) 
in the first instance, and was in fact 
defeated by Lord Wm. Bentinck’s 
Brigade with the left of which Sir 
John remained, speaking to the 
42nd and reminding them of what 
they had done on former occasions. 
While it lasted the fire was extremely 
hot. The enemy had great advan- 
tage in artillery—most of ours was 
embarked — theirs entirely com- 
manded the right of our (but 
n ) position, and it was 
admirably well served. With some 
hours of daylight I have no doubt 
but that a complete victory would 
have been obtained as Paget’s Divi- 
sion had nearly turned their left, 
and might have been supported by 
Fraser’s, not at all en Our 
left was so strong as to be almost 
unattackable and therefore many 
men might have been drawn from 
it in the advance. The whole of 
the enemy’s position was strong, but 
their left the least so. Adieu.—Ever 
yours, tae 


Some years previously Mrs 
Blair’s twin brother, John Cor- 
neliug Halkett, then a captain 
in the 76th Regiment, had 
taken part as A.D.C. to General 
Sir Ralph Abercromby in the 
disastrous expedition to the 
Netherlands under the Duke of 
York, and we find an auto- 
graph letter from Sir Ralph, 
dated immediately after the 
action against the French 
troops on 19th September 1799, 
in which he says— 


“ Altho’ you will see in the list 
of wounded Captain Halkett’s name 
you may rest assured he is not 
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usly so; it will, however, be 
troublesome and I have advised him 
to go to Britain for a month or six 
weeks. I shall sustain a real loss as 
he is an active sensible officer. I 
hope to get him a Brevet Rank. With 
best respects to Mrs Blair, I am, my 
dear sir, &c.” 


Promotion to the rank of 
major (in the 55th Regiment) 
followed in due course, and in 
the letter announcing the step 
to his sister, Major Halkett 
adds that his wound, which was 
caused by a bullet through 
both cheeks, has not spoilt his 
beauty, and bids her tell two 
ladies well known in society 
that on his return to Edinburgh 
he will prove to them that he 
has lost neither the use of his 
teeth nor of his lips ! 

In 1806 Lord Spencer, Home 
Secretary in Grenville’s new 
Administration, wrote to Blair, 
who had been Solicitor-General 
in the outgoing Government, a 
letter which is perhaps worth 
quoting as an example of how 
to dismiss gracefully a man 
from an office which he had 
adorned ; and on the dismissal 
followed a correspondence with 
John Clerk of Eldin, the new 
Solicitor-General (of whom, by 
the way, it is recorded in 
‘Peter’s Letters to his Kins- 
folk’ that once when Blair had 
triumphantly refuted an in- 
genious argument addressed by 
him to the Court, he was heard 
to mutter, “My man! God 
Almighty spared nae pains 
when he made your brains”). 
Blair’s letter to Clerk is not 
preserved, but the answer to it 
is pleasant to read even new, 
as showing in how friendly a 
spirit Blair had welcomed his 
suecessor in office. 


On 7th March Lord Spencer 
wrote— 


“Tt is not without considerable 
regret that I find myself called upon 
in the exercise of my official duty to 
acquaint you that His Majesty has 
been pleased to signify his Commands 
for the appointment of Mr Clerk to 
succeed you in the offiee of Solicitor- 
General for Scotland. Though I have 
not the honour of a personal acquaint- 
ance with you I cannot omit taking 
this opportunity of expressing my 
concern that my first official com- 
munication with you should be of so 
unpleasant a nature, more especiall 
because from every information whi 
has reached me on the subject I have 
been led to hold your professional 
talent and your private c ter in 
the highest estimation ; and though 
the present political arrangements 
have induced the necessity of ap- 
pointing another gentleman to the 
office you hold, I beg leave to assure 
you that I shall have great pleasure 
on any future occasion to second your 
views as far as in me lies, if you 
should be desirous of a seat on the 
Bench to which your services and 
abilities so well entitle you.—I have 
the honour to be,” &c. 


Clerk’s letter is as follows :-— 


“Dar Srr,—I have your very kind 
and obliging letter. Upon this occa- 
sion I cannot help saying most 
sincerely that no man will feel so 
awkward in his new appointment as 
I do, being the successor of a person 
so distinguished as yourself for 
poor “sy virtues, am — 

tifi your goodness in sending 
ag official gown, to wear which 
I esteem as the highest Honor. I 
remain, with vag’ sentiment of re- 
and respect, dear sir, yr. most 
oe servant, Joun CLERK.” 


As has already been men- 
tioned, Blair on various occa- 
sions declined offers of high 
appointments. On a vacancy 
occurring on the Bench through 
the death of Lord Abercromby, 
the Duke of Portland, Home 
Secretary in Pitt’s first Ad- 
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ministration, wrote on 15th 
December 1795 two letters— 
one private, the other official— 
offering Blair the post, and 
“earnestly entreating ” him for 
the sake of the public to ac- 
cept the offer. These letters 
were backed up by one from 
Lord Chancellor Loughborough, 
dated 17th December, in the 
following terms :— 


“Srr,—The Duke of Portland has 
informed me of his — —— 
to you to repair the loss the Publick 
has just sustained by accepting the 
offices [Lord of Session & of Jus- 
ticiary] Lord Abercromby held. If 
it had belonged to me to take the 
first step, I should certainly have 
written to the same effect, and I 
flatter myself you will excuse my 
troubling you upon the subject con- 


' sidering the importance of it to the 


welfare of the country. I had long 
observed with regret the disadvan- 
tage which Scotland lay under in 
comparison with this part of Great 
Britain from offices of Judicature 
being considered there as objects of 
sollicitation, which for a long time 
past has not been permit here. 
The present Administration has a 
most sincere desire to change that 
course and to let Publick opinion 
instead of Private recommendation 
govern the choice of Judges. Under 
the circumstances of the present 
Times when it is so peculiarly im- 
portant to sustain the high charac- 
ter of Magistracy the consequence of 
such a resolution makes itself more 
strongly felt. From every concur- 
rent testimony you are considered 
the Person best qualified to support 
the respect due to both courts, and 
in the Criminal Court the Publick 
opinion collected from many quarters 
has been so distinctly marked that 
the Administration must be very 
inattentive to its Duty, if it did not 
look forward to you as the Person 
most competent to sustain the weight 
of every situation that Tribunal can 
afford. With the opinion I entertain 
of a character which I have not the 
good fortune to know personally, and 
of the immediate importance to the 
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Publick of establishing a precedent 
of an appointment to unsollicited 
I have no reserve in urging your 
acceptance of it as a great profes- 
sional and political duty for which 
you will be entitled to the Publick 
gratitude.” 


The draft of Blair’s reply to 
the Duke of Portland is before 
the writer, from which, theugh 
it is apparent that he appreci- 
ated highly the offer and the 
manner in which it had been 
made, it is difficult to extract 
his grounds of refusal. Prob- 
ably financial reasons weighed 
heavily with him, as at that 
time the Scottish Judges were 
so miserably remunerated that 
to a well employed advocate 
the aeceptance of a seat on the 
Bench involved a heavy finan- 
cial loss. 

It is sufficient to say that 
on the next occasion en which 
the offer of a judgeship was 
made to Blair, it was made 
in equally flattering terms by 
Pelham, the Home Secretary 
in 1801. The vacancy was 
caused by the death of Lord 
Stonefield, but again the offer 
was refused. 

The most interesting and 
curious of the letters in which 
offers of high positions were 
made to Blair is one written 
on 4th September 1804 to him 
by Lord Advocate Charles 
Hope, who eventually suc- 
ceeded him as Lord President. 
It, as will be seen, contains 
a proposal which would meet 
with little favour in the eyes 
of the public of the present 
day. It runs— 

“T am in the course of correspond- 
ing with Lord Melville on the subject 


of the Justice Clerkship. But in the 
event of my taking it, either on 
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death or resignation [of L. J. C. Sir 
David Rae], the difficulty always pre- 
sents itself of finding a proper person 
to be Advocate in the event of your 
continuing to decline. Supposing 
that your principal objection arises 
from —_ aversion now to engage 
in public life in London, and with 
the dirty politics of this country, I 
am directed by Lord Melville to ask 
whether you would accept of the 
Advocate’s gown, on condition of 
the Solicitor, who probably will be 
Sir James Montgomerie, taking charge 
of the Parly business, and of the Chief 
Baron [Dundas] and I relieving you 
of such part of the political business 
of this Country as you may choose to 
devolve on us. This no doubt will 
be but a clumsy arrangement, but 
our friends think it preferable to 
both of us going out of our present 
offices at once, or quickly in succes- 
sion, so as, in these times, to throw 
our places into new hands, and those 
not exactly such as the Country 
would wish. If you would take 
either the Justiceship or the Advo- 
cate’s gown, out =a out, all diffi- 
culty will be removed,—but knowing 
you to be not a little ‘tenacem pro- 
positi,’ we have little hopes of that, 
and therefore it will ay a most 
ble disappointment if you 
ow any change of opinion on 
those points.” 


In connection with this ex- 
traordinary proposal for the de- 
velution of most, if not all, of 
the duties of the Lord Advocate 
on three officials, two of whom 
were to be judges, it is instrue- 
tive by way of contrast to 
recall that when, in June 1804, 
Hope’s conduct as Lord Advo- 
cate had been called in question 
in a vote of censure proposed 
by Whitbread in the House of 
Commons, on the ground that 
in a certain matter he had 
overstepped his province as 
His Majesty’s Advocate, he 
explained to the House the 
nature of the executive duties 
of the holder of his office. 


After pointing eut that previ- 
ous to the Union 


“the Lord High Chancellor, the 
Lord Justice meral, the Lord 
Justice Clerk, the Lord Privy Seal 
and the Lord Advocate were the 
constituent members of the Execu- 
tive Administration,” he proceeded : 
“From a a of causes — have 
successively disappeared. e Lord 
High Chancellor is no longer in 
existence. The Lord Privy Seal 
exists merely for the * tes of 
appending the seal of Sco The 
Lord Chief Justice General is the 
mere nominal head of a Court at 
which he never presides. By a 
special Act of Parliament the Lord 
ustice Clerk can have no seat in the 
House and is wholly confined to his 
own Court. Under these circum- 
stances, Sir, the whole of the duties 
connected with these serious depart- 
ments have now entirely devolved 
on the Lord Advocate of Scotland. 
To him all inferior officials look for 
advice and decision, and — = 
test propriety it may sai 
that he ot aes. the whole of the 
Executive Government of Scotland 
under his peculiar care.” 


That statement naturally 
enough was looked upon by his 
English hearers as a gross 
exaggeration, though, in fact, 
as a definition of the position 
of the Lord Advocate as an 
executive officer it is capable of 
justification. It gave rise, 
however, as is recorded by Lord 
Cockburn in his Memorials, to 
the following paragraph in an 
English paper: “Arrived at 
Edinburgh, the Lord High 
Chancellor of Scotland, the 
Lord Justice-General, the Lord 
Privy Seal, the Privy Council, 
and the Lord Advocate, all in 
one post-chaise, containing only 
a single person,” a joke which 
has been attributed to Sidney 
Smith. 

As Hope anticipated, Blair 
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declined to entertain either 
of the proposals made in the 
letter We have quoted, but in 
1808 he attained the object 
which we must suppose he had 
had in view for a number of 
years, when he took his seat 
on the Judicial Bench as Lord 
President of the Supreme Court 
of Scotland, with the official 
title of Lord Avontoun. The 
offer of the chair was conveyed 
to him in a very flattering com- 
munication from Lord Hawkes- 
bury (afterwards Premier as 
Lord Liverpool), and Blair, 
as the original draft of his 
letter bears, accepted the hon- 
our conferred on him by the 
King “with gratitude and 
respect as becomes me.” 

The appointment met with 
universal acceptanee, and let- 
ters of congratulation, many 
of which are preserved, poured 
in from his future brethren on 
the bench, from members of 
the Bar, and from private 
friends, while the Faculty of 
Advocates, in an address signed 
by “Andrew Ramsay, Senior 
Counsel, practicing at the Bar,” 
while congratulating him on 
his appointment “to the High 
Station” to which he was re- 
commended “by his talents, 
his virtues, and superior pro- 
fessional science,” expressed 
their regret “at being deprived 
of a Dean who discharged the 
duties of that very respectable 
office with the utmost propriety 
and dignity, and with unvary- 
ing attention to the real inter- 
ests of the Bar.” 

Coincident with the begin- 
ning of Blair’s Presidency, 
there was issued a Royal 
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Warrant under which the 
Court was divided into two 
Divisions, an arrangement 
which subsists to the present 
day. As Lord President, Blair 
of course presided over the 
First Division, and a letter 
from Alexander Fraser Tytler, 
for many years Professor of 
History in the University of 
Edinburgh, who was in 1802 
elevated to the Beneh under 
the title of Lord Woodhouselee, 
may be given as showing the 
feelings of one whe was to sit 
in that Division— 


“‘ Woodhouselee, 8 Sept. 1808. My 
Lorp,—I had the honour of receivi 
your Lordship’s letter of the 5t 
curt. acquainting me of His _——- 
warrant.appointing your Lordship to 
be President of the College of Justice 
and entrusting at the same time the 
arrangement of the two Divisions of 
the Court in which I find I have the 
honour to be appointed to sit in the 
first of those Divisions. 

“It is with the most sincere plea- 
sure that I offer my congratulations 
to your Lerdship on your merited 
elevation to that high office of trust 
and dignity to which you have been 
so long destined by the voice of your 
country ; and I can with equal sin- 
cerity assure y" Lordship that it is no 
meal addition to the satisfaction I 
truly feel on this event, that I learn 
from His Majesty’s warrant that I 
am appointed to sit in that Division 
of the Court over which your Lord- 
ship specially presides.” 


One more letter we may per- 
haps be permitted to quote, as 
the Lord President received it 
and a copy of the ‘Commen- 
taries on the Law of Scotland’ 
from Professor George Joseph 
Bell, one of the finest lawyers 
that Seotland has produced, 
in 1810, after the President had 
had time to show his great 
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power as a Judge, and as the 
head of a Supreme Court :— 


“My Lorp,—I have endeavoured 
to make the book which accompanies 
this note as good as I could, tho’ I 
see now that it is finished many im- 
perfections, which (if I could imagine 

ou would trouble yourself with look- 
ing into it) would give me consider- 
able anxiety in presenting it to your 
attention more particularly than if 
had accidentally happened to see 
it. Bnt I cannot lose the opportunity 
of expressing my respect and attach- 
ment to your Lordship. My respect 
for the dignity and purity of your 
administration of Justice: my at- 
tachment and gratitude asa Barrister 
for that spirit of liberality and 
candour which makes the duties of 
the Court as pleasing to those who 
practice at the Bar as the judgements 
you pronounce are satisfactory to the 
Country. That during my time you 
may continue to preside in this 
Court and that when you retire from 
publick duties [you] may leave to your 
successor the same spirit which 
enobles your exercise of office is a 
prayer in which I am sure the whole 
of my ‘brethren at the Bar most 
cordially join.” 

Lord President Blair’s tenure 
of his high office was but short. 
On May 20, 1811, he died 
after half an hour’s illness, sur- 
vived for a few hours only by 
his lifelong friend Lord Mel- 
ville. On the evening before 
the Lord President’s funeral 
Lord Melville was greatly agi- 
tated, and wrote two letters, 
one to Mrs Blair (which is un- 
fortunately not to be found), 
and one to Mr Perceval, in 
which he recommended that a 
pension should be given to the 
widow of his friend. Next 
morning, when his servant 
entered his bedroom, he found 
that the great statesman had 
died in his sleep. 

Of the letter to Perceval, 
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Lord Cockburn in his Me- 
morials writes: “It has always 
been said, and never so far as I 
know contradicted, and I am 
inclined to believe it, that a 
letter written by him was 
found on his table or in a 
writing-case giving a feeling 
account of his emotions at the 
President’s funeral.” The sting 
of the story lies in the fact that 
the funeral had not then taken 
place, and whether it was true 
or not it at least furnished an 
oceasion for a suggestion 
against the memory of the 
Tory leader. 

Lerd Cockburn’s respect and 
admiration for Blair cannot in 
any case be doubted, when we 
find him writing of one who, 
before he became a judge, was 
in the opposite political camp. 
“The news . . . everwhelmed 
us all. Party made no division 
about Blair. All business and 
all pleasure were suspended ;” 
and he adds that Lord Her- 
mand, who, so far as posterity 
ean judge, could hardly be 
termed emotional, “was cry- 
ing like a child” when he met 
him that night. A tribute to 
his memory from the pen of 
Sir Walter Scott may also be 
quoted. Writing to Lady 
Abercorn on 25th May 1811, 
he describes Blair's death as 
calamity to the Courts of Jus- 
tice and to Scotland, and goes 
on to say— 

“TI have, God kno my own 
peculiar hare in thie general mis- 
ortune, for both in my official in- 
tercourse and in private life I lived 
eee ree et 

wit u w 
lost. There aera a more general 


sorrow extending over all classes and 
parties of men. He was a rare in- 
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stance of a man who attained univer- 
sal popularity by the discharge of his 
duty, although he scorned to court it 
by any of the usual arts, and I do 
not believe that high and scrupulous 
integrity, extent of legal knowledge 
and that dignified demeanour s0 
necessary to support the credit of a 
Court of Justice ever met so happily 
in a person of his eminent station. 
. . » He was not ill above half an 
hour, and I had parted with him the 
day before in great health and spirits 
after much laughing at some nonsense 
or other.” 


It is much to be regretted 
that none of the letters which 
must have passed between these 
two friends have as yet been 
found. The coincidence of the 
almost simultaneous deaths of 
the statesman and the judge 
was commemorated in a 
“Monody” written by an un- 
known admirer of both, printed 
in all the glory of the largest 
type on meadows of margin, 
and sold at the price of 4s. 
per copy. It consisted of 
thirty-five eight-line stanzas, 
with copious notes, and the 
quality of the whole may be 
fairly judged from the con- 
cluding eight lines :— 


‘*O loved in life ! in memory dear 
Embalmed in hearts devote, sincere— 
Illustrious friends! if Scotland e’er 

Your worth, your fame, your care 
Forgets, or honours due denies : 
Again, to glad her thankless skies 
O ne’er may two such stars arise— 

A Melville or a Blair !” 


Immediately after the Lord 
President’s death a subscription 
was started by the Faculty of 
Advocates —in which the 
Society of Writers to the 
Signet were asked to join— 
with a view to erecting a suit- 
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able memorial to him in the 
Court where he had so long 
laboured as advocate and as 
judge. Money flowed in, and 
within a very short time a 
sufficient amount was received 
to justify a commission being 
given to the eminent sculptor, 
Sir Francis Chantrey, to exe- 
cute a statue of the President. 
How Sir Francis executed the 
work may be judged by pos- 
terity in the Hall of the Parlia- 
ment House where the statue 
now stands. 

It is a misfortune for the 
law of Scotland that the series 
of ‘Faculty Deeisions’ dealing 
with the short period during 
which Blair presided in the 
Supreme Court does not give 
satisfactory reports of those — 
judgments of his which com- 
manded the admiration of the 
lawyers of his time; but not- 
withstanding the unsatis- 
factory nature of the reports, 
and the short time during 
which Blair oceupied the chair, 
his decisions to this day com- 
mand the highest respect from 
his successors on the Bench. 
The writer may be permitted 
to close these desultory lines by 
quoting a remark made to him 
by Blair’s great successor, Lord 
President Inglis. “ When I was 
@ young man I knew men who 
remembered Blair when he was 
at the Bar and on the Bench, 
and they were all agreed that 
he was head and shoulders 
above his contemporaries as an 
advocate and as a judge,” 
‘‘and,” he added, “for my own 
part I cannot doubt that that 
was the case.” 


CHARLES C. MACONOCHIE. 
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BY SIR CHARLES CROSTHWAITE, K.C.S.I. 


THE portal of the stairs lead- 
ing up to the great Buddhist 
shrine, known as the Shwé 
Dagon Pagoda, is guarded by 
two huge forbidding monsters 
that seem to warn the pious 
from nearer approach. To the 
disciples of Gaudama they con- 
vey, it may be, a meaning 
deeper and different. They 
may remind them that the be- 

inning of life is the evil, not 
the end of it: that they should 
draw near to the holy place 
with no desire to live, but with 
a longing to be rid for ever of 
existence with its sorrows, its 
passions, and its illusions. 

With his first upward step 
the pilgrim leaves the sordid 
life of the bazaar that almost 
touches the sacred doors. He 
passes through the lower 
stages of existence, the horrer 
and misery of which are brought 
home to him by the leprous, 
the maimed, the blind—the 
types of misery in all forms 
which crouch on either side of 
the stairs. 

As he mounts upward, the 
great teak pillars, the carved 
and gilded ceilings speak to him 
of higher forms of life and hopes 
of attaining to nobler things. 
Still the ascent is laboured and 
the full light of day withheld. 
He struggles on, scorning the 
temptation to rest. 

At last, weary and breath- 
less, he reaches the topmost 
stair; and lo! before him in 
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the full light of day and open 
to the heavens lies a vast 
flagged court in the midst of 
which rises the great pyramid 
of gold which marks the spot 
where the relics of the Great 
Teacher lie buried. Here, if 
anywhere in this existence, 
the pious diseiple, far removed 
above the noise and turmoil 
of human life, may be able to 
free his soul from illusions and 
let it stretch forth towards the 
peace of Nirvana. 

But like most of those who 
worship at other shrines, the 
disciples of Gaudama who come 
to the Shwé Dagon have not 
these high ideals. They come 
with the selfish thoughts and 
objects of mankind; not to 
subdue passion and kill desire, 
but to plead and entreat for 
themselves, for husband or wife 
or child; to strive in prayer 
with some power they do not 
know, in whose existence the 
Great Teacher forbade them to 
believe, and for objects he would 
have had them despise. 

Ma Mé was toiling slowly up 
the long steps leading to the 
platform of the great Pagoda. 
She was an elderly woman; 
as Burman women count their 
years, almost an old woman; 
and her dress looked poor and 
shabby in the throng of gaily- 
clad people crowding the broad 
stairs. For it was a festival 


day. 
Ma Mé was toiling slowly up 
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the long stairs, weak from age 
and hunger, and heavy also 
with sorrow. She had come 
that morning from Tharra- 
waddy, travelling by the rail- 
way which the foreign heretics 
had made, the fire road worked 
by what force she did not know 
and did not ask. She took it as 
she took the sun and the moon, 
the wind and the rain, and her 
present hard, joyless life. 

Her home was in a little 
village on the edge of the 
forests which clothe the west- 
ern spurs of the Pegu hills, a 
country where every male child 
is born a brigand, and where 
no good-looking girl will speak 
to a man who has not seen ser- 
vice under some robber captain. 

She was making her way 
slowly up the long flights of 
steps. Now and again she 
would stop to rest. The stairs 
were steep and irregular, and 
ence or twice when a step of 
unexpected height came in, 
Ma Mé would stumble and 
almost fall. There were many 
people coming up and many 
going down, and no one saw 
or cared to look at Ma Mé, 
The great stairease was a 
street of little shops where 
were set out toys of all sorts 
—quaintly coloured puppets 
moved by strings, brass images 
of Buddha, and candles for the 
pious to set before the shrines ; 
above all candles, for few 
would leave to-day without 
lighting one or more wax 
candles to burn befere some 
favoured shrine, 

Ma Mé was slowly toiling 
up, for she was not only worn 
with age and sorrow, she was 
also faint with hunger. At 
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dawn, before she left her home 
to walk to the railway station, 
eight miles or more from the 
forest village, she had eaten 
some rice saved over from 
yesterday’s meal, and it was 
now past noon, She was still 
a long way from the top when 
a deadly faintness seized her. 
She sat down on a step, and 
tears marked their way down 


her dust-stained face, A good © 


girl who had a refreshment 
stall beside the stair on which 
Ma Mé sat saw the poor woman. 
Pity came into her heart. She 
stopped powdering her face 
and arranging the flowers 
in her smooth black hair. 
‘“‘ Mother,” she said, “you look 
sad and tired. Take something 
to eat from my stall.” 

“ Alas, daughter,” said Ma 
Mé, “I have only a few small 
coins left; I must keep them 
to pay for my shelter to- 
night, as I have no friends in 
Rangoon.” 

But the girl said, “ Never 
mind, you can pay me after- 
wards. In any case it is a 
good work and will be counted 
to me for righteousness in my 
next life.” And so Ma Mé ate 
rice and drank water and was 
refreshed. Then she stepped 
out bravely. The rest of the 
way seemed nothing, although 
the stairs were of the steepest 
and the flights long. So she. 
was able to think of the matter 
which was on her mind and 
had brought her to Rangoon. 
Hitherto she had h no 
thought of anything except of 
her hunger and her weakness. 
Her will had driven the poor 
body on and upward. She 
knew she must go on, but the 
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reason or object of her journey 
had passed from her brain. 

The food, scanty and simple 
as it was, helped her memory 
te work. She remembered 
that she was going to save 
her son, the one son still left 
to her, He was a handsome, 
brave lad, and good to his 
mother. Every time he came 
home he brought her presents 
—ornaments of gold for her 
neck and arms; and her simple 
dress, just a length of cloth to 
wrap round her loins, had 
been of the rich silk of Upper 
Burma, from the looms of 
Sagaing, and her white bodice 
of the finest and daintiest 
muslin. But he had been 
taken by the police for murder 
and robbery. Everything had 
gone to get money to save 
him, to pay the lawyers and 
bribe the witnesses. And now 
she was clad no better than 
the Tamil coolies, the wretched 
foreign folk she loathed. All 
was gone, and she his mother 
was forced to take alms from 
the little Rangoon girl at the 
stall on the stairs. And Hla 
U, the brave handsome son 
Hla U, with his mass of black 
hair and his shiny brown body 
with the muscles standing out 
on arms and legs—alas! he 
could help her no more. He 
was lying in the foreign 
heretics’ jail, and in seven 
days he was to die. 

It was this had brought her 
to Rangoon. Yes, Hla U was 
a brigand and he had taken 
life. What was that to her? 
Was he not her son? Some 
men are born brigands, like 
Hla U and his father, ay, and 
his father’s father before him. 
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Some who have earned merit 
in former lives are born to be 
prosperous and rich, or to 
become great Ministers, who 
receive salaries and govern 
provinces. Others who have 
lived more perfectly in past 
existences are born to be 
pongyis, who live holy lives 
and are fed by the pious, and 
at the end “go home.” She 
did not deny that Hla U was 
a robber and a murderer. He 
had robbed many villages. He 
had burnt many houses and 
taken many lives. But was 
it not to be counted to him 
that he had loved his mother ; 
that he had fed the monks ; that 
he had put up rest-houses and 
provided water for the weary 
traveller? Was all this to go 
for nought? Let him make 
atonement for his erimes. Let 
him suffer imprisonment, or 
stripes, or even banishment. 
Why take his life? Can the 
dead make atonement or set 
right the wrong they have 
done? 

Such were the thoughts that 
passed through Ma Mé’s mind 
as she toiled slowly up the 
stairs. She had made her 
petition to the foreign ruler 
yesterday. He had listened 
to her, but gave her no hope. 
Then a neighbour had told 
her how she had gained her 
wish and saved her little girl 
from death by propitiating the 
spirits at the great Rangoon 
shrine and by means of the 
magic wishing-stone. Ma Mé 


thought she too would go to 
Rangoon if the omens were 
good, If the spirits were un- 
kind it would be useless to 
make the long journey. 


So 
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she had sent for the natsavv, 
the divining man of the vil- 
lage. One of the fowls peck- 
ing about near her house was 
caught and opened, and the 
natsaw pronounced the omen 
to be good. Thus she had come 
to the great pagoda. 

Only a few more stairs to 
mount. She could already see 
the light through the door at 
the top of the stairs. In an- 
other moment she has passed 
out on to the spacious plat- 
form. The shrine of Buddha, 
a@ mountain of polished gold 
| blazing in the full light of 
the sun, rises before her eyes. 
Dazed and awe-stricken, she 
falls prostrate and puts up her 
hands in prayer. To whom or 
te what? Not to Buddha, but 
to those spirits whose favour 
it is needful to win, who can 
be moved by offerings and 
prayers, and are able, if they 
chose, to save her son. 

It was a festival day, and 
crowds of men and women 
were moving to and fro across 
the great open square. They 
were all gaily dressed and were 
full of cheerfulness. Except- 
ing those who knelt or sat in 
attitudes of devotion before the 
shrines, they were excited and 
garrulous, There was war 
between the British and the 
Burman King. The air was 
full of rumours. Strange por- 
tents had been seen every- 
where. That very night hair 
had grown on the Sacred Sulé 
pagoda in the town. Even now 
a divine light was hovering 
about the Jewelled Hti, which, 
forming the summit of the Shwé 
Dagon, rose far away above 
their heads almost to the sky. 


An excited Burman—by his 
dress a man of some rank, a 
clerk, perhaps, in a Govern- 
ment office—was scanning the 
Hti anxiously with an opera- 
glass. Now he saw the holy 
light at one side, now at an- 
other; and as he ran quickly 
from this point to that, so as 
not to lose the light, and called 
loudly to the people to look, 
the crowd swayed in one direc- 
tion and then in another, and 
poor Ma Mé was caught in 
the rush and borne hither and 
thither like a leaf upon a 
stream. 

At length she found her way 
to the part of the platform she 
had been told to seek. There, 
amidst a group of lifelike and 
life-sized figures of Gaudama 
and his disciples, she saw. the 
object of her quest, the magic 
wishing-stone, an oblong block 
polished with much handling. 

A man lay prostrate in front 
of the stone with hands raised 
in supplication. A little while 
and he was on his knees, mov- 
ing nearer to the stone until 
there was just a cubit between 
his knees and it. He meas- 
ured the distance carefully, 
from elbow to finger -tip—a 
cubit exactly, neither more nor 
less. Then, bending forward, 
he gripped the stone in both 
hands and tried to raise it 
from the ground. He was a 
sturdy, strong-backed man, in 
the prime of life, a boatman 
likely—anyhow, a strong, mus- 
cular man. Soon, breathless 
and exhausted, he stopped to 
recover his strength. At this 
time all the interest lay round 
the great pagoda, where the 
miraculous light dancing round 
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like a will-o’-the-wisp drew the 
people first to one side, then to 
the other. No one came near 
the man at the stone. 

When he had rested he 
looked behind and about him. 
Seeing no one at hand—the 
poor old body Ma Mé did not 
count—he shuffled an inch or 
two nearer to the stone—thus 
do we deceive ourselves—and 
made a new attempt. Perhaps 
he had called a stronger faith 
to his aid—perhaps a more 
material cause helped him. 
He took fresh heart and made 
a heroic struggle. The sweat 
stood on his brew, and his 
heaving chest and  fianks 
showed through his linen 
jacket the mighty efforts he 
was making. Just as it seemed 
that he must roll over ex- 
hausted, he made one more 
trial. The stone came up 
about a finger’s-breadth from 
the ground and then slipped 
from his forceless hands. 

Ma Mé had watched the 
struggle intently. When she 
saw the stone move and the 
joy of success in the man’s 
face, she took it as a good 
omen and made deep obeisance 
to the successful one, who bade 
her good luck and swaggered off 
as if he had backed the winning 
horse at the Rangoon races. 

Her heart beat fast and she 
breathed deeply as she knelt 
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down before the stone. The 
man who had succeeded did 
not tell how he had cheated 
the stone or the spirit which 
worked through it. He told her 
to be very careful in measuring 
the distance, as any mistake 
might annoy the spirits. 


Ma Mé was soon upon her 
knees in front of the stone. If 
an intense desire for help can 
be called prayer, she prayed as 
earnestly, as intensely, as a 
human soul can pray. Then 
she bent forward as she had 
seen the man bend, and gripped 
the stone with all the force her 
small childlike hands could 
put forth and tried to raise it. 
Again and again she tried. 
The cruel stone was immov- 
able as a mountain. No nat, 
no spirit, nothing heeded her 
prayers. Then her strength 
failed. She could do no more. 
She crouched panting for 
breath, unable to rise. 

The people were all afar off. 
At last, with infinite effort, she 
staggered to her feet. An 
Englishman who was wander- 
ing around happened to come 
that way just as she rose. He 
saw in her face that supreme 
despair which is ‘“ without 
God and without hope in the 
world.” He -gave her a few 
small coins and turned away 
very sorrowful. 


II, 


Ma Mé, more weary and 
more broken-hearted than 


when she came, found her 
way back to the stairs. 
As she passed by the stall 


where the good girl had given 
her food, the good girl stopped 
her and bade her rest a while 
and go down with her. She 
would show her a rest-house 
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where she could pass the 
night. 

Nestling in a little hollow 
below the Shwé Dagon, where 
the road turns to the left 
towards the Royal Lakes, lies 
a group of small monasteries 
and rest-houses scattered about 
in a grove of tall palm-trees. 
Led by her friendly guide, 
Ma Mé found her way to a 
long hut or house, made of 
substantial teak framework, 
which held the floor about 
three feet above the ground. 
A ladder or stairs of wood 
led up to a spacious room, 
floored with teak. The sides 
and ends were of bamboo- 
matting, and were propped 
open to admit the evening 
breeze. 

It was close on five o’clock. 
They brought her some boiled 
rice from a small kyaung 
(monastery) close by, and at 
sunset she was fast asleep on 
the hard floor without any 
wrapping except her scanty 
clothing. It was enough, for 
the soft air floating up the 
river from the sea was not 
chill. 

Before daybreak the chant- 
ing of the monks in the 
kyaungs and the striking of 
bells awakened her. She made 
what toilet she could outside 
under the palm-trees. Her 
girl friend from the pagoda 
steps had not forgotten her. 
She came for Ma Mé and took 
her to her mother’s house in the 
street leading from the pagoda 
to the city. There Ma Mé sat 
and told her tale to the older 
woman and was comforted 
somewhat by her pity. 

Her listener had strong faith 
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in the spirits which haunt the 
Sulé pagoda near the river-side 
wharves. Ma Mé must go 
there and propitiate them. 

So Ma Mé went on, while it 
was still very early, to the 
Sulé pagoda which stands on 
the road-level in a busy part of 
the town. There were very 
few of the faithful there. Carts 
and cabs went noisily by with 
constant creaking and cries. 
She could not absorb her soul 
in prayer or meditation. So 
after a while she got up from 
her attitude of devotion and 
wenton. Turning to the right, 
she passed along a broad street 
with shops, mostly kept by 
Chinamen, on one side, on the 
other houses and wharves. 
Here and there yellow-skinned 
Chinamen were washing their 
spare bodies at the hydrants 
along the road. For Rangoon 
is a well-found town, and the 
people for the most part think 
it meet to keep their bodies 
clean. 

Passing near an eating-house, 
the sight of some country 
people sitting at a table eating 
reminded her that she was 
hungry. She remembered the 
coins the Englishman had given 
her. So she stopped and ate 
some cooked rice hot out of the 
pot, and a little salt fish to 
flavour it, and took a draught 
of cool fresh water. Then, 
taking example from the China- 
men, she stopped at one of 
the hydrants and washed her 
face and hands and feet—a 
woman could not do more in 
a public place,—and then she 
wandered on. 

The road Ma Mé was now 
following ran parallel to the 
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river. Masts of great sailing- 
ships and funnels of steamers 
could be seen now and again 
through gaps in the houses. 
And the tall masts showed 
even above the buildings. 
Passing on, she came to a large 
building of stone, quite different 
from the shops and dwelling- 
houses she had seen hitherto. 
It bore what seemed to Ma Mé 
a religious look, for it had a 
tower and a spire rising from 
it, and bells were tolling from 
the tower. There was a great 
door at the west end, and 
people were going in by it. 
The people were mostly foreign 
folk. Buta few Burmans also 
went in. Now and then a 
carriage drove up and English 
people got out and went into 
the building. These were 
evidently the rich and great 
people. At length a larger 
carriage came up drawn by big 
foreign horses. The coachman 
and grooms were dressed in 
scarlet, and two mounted sol- 
diers rode behind it. It stepped 
before the door. A lady and a 
gentleman got out. The groom 
who opened the carriage-door 
held a large white umbrella 
over the lady as she walked to 
the door, and the foreigners 
standing on the steps took off 
their hats to her and the 
gentleman with her. 

Ma Mé felt sure that this 
must be the great English 
governor who ruled the pro- 
vince, the Maha Mingyi. It 
entered her mind to rush for- 
ward, throw herself at his feet, 
and crave mercy for her son. 
Bat she might be mistaken. 
She looked round for some one 
whom she could ask. While 


she hesitated the Maha Mingyi 
and his wife went in, the bell 
stopped, one or two people 
came hurrying up the steps 
and entered. She would wait 
until the great man came out. 
She sat down on the stones in 
front of the door. She feared 
to go inside. 

After a little while, seeing 
there was no one to stop her, 
she moved nearer and nearer. 
She could now see in. Surely 
it was, as she had thought, 
a pongyi kyaung. She went 
a little nearer still, and now 
the whole inside was visible. 
At the far end was a raised 
dais with steps up to it, and a 
matted path from the door at 
which she sat led up through 
the middle of a great hall to 
the steps. Above the dais was 
@ many-coloured window such 
as Ma Mé had not seen before, 
with a picture in it of one in 
beautiful robes, with a golden 
light about his head. On the 
dais stood a table with a white 
cloth on it embroidered in 
gold. On the table were many 
beautiful things, doubtless offer- 
ings given to the pongyis by 
the faithful, but there were no 
beautiful silver balls hung 
about as there were in the 
kyaung at Tharrawaddy. What 
these things were she could not 
well see, but there were some 
drinking-vessels of silver among 
them. In front of the table 
stood a man in flowing white 
robes, talking to the people, 
and reading out of a book. 

Below the dais on either side 
were rows of men in white 
robes sitting down, and in 
front of them were ranks of boys 
likewise in white garments, 
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and many of these boys Ma 
Mé knew by their features and 
colour were of her own race. 
These, she thought, were the 
novices. She had no doubt 
now that this was a kyaung 
of the foreign folk. In rows 
of benches on either side of the 


middle passage sat numbers of. 


the devout, all facing the dais 
and listening to the words 
of the pongyi in the white 
ro 

Then music burst forth, and 
the men and boys in white 
sang. The music pleased her, 
although it did not touch her 
heart like her own Burman 
music, Still it made her wish 
to join in the devotions. 

Creeping still nearer, Ma Mé 
saw that some of the benches 
nearest to the door were empty. 
On a chair on one side of the 
door was a man whom she 
took to be a pongyi of lower 
degree, as he had seemed to 
receive the people as they came, 
and he was dressed in a tight 
black gown. He had looked 
askance at her from the door, 
and she was afraid of him. 
But now he was fast asleep. 
It was getting very warm, and 
no doubt he had heard the 
pongyi who was talking many 
times before. 

A great wish to pray in this 
kyaung came upon Ma Mé. 
These white foreigners were 
very rich and powerful. They 
had carried off the great king, 
and had taken all the country 
from the sea up to the moun- 
tains of China. The nats 
whom these people worshipped 
must needs be very mighty 
nats, She drew nearer. The 
man in black was still asleep. 
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So she crept in and crouched 
down between two of the 
empty benches unseen by any 
one. She made obeisance, and 
prostrated herself before the 
figure in the stained window, 
craving help for her son. 

A little while and the 
music ceased. Another pongyi 
dressed like the other, but in 
looser and more flowing robes, 
came on to the dais and knelt 
before the table with uplifted 
hands. After a short time he 
stood up, and, facing the con- 
gregation, he read out of a 
book, and soon all the devout 
began to stand up and move 
towards the dais, and those 
nearest to it began to kneel on 
the steps. 

Ma Mé thought the time had 
now come, and she also rose 
and moved up the matted path 
and towards the dais. The 
people in front of her were 
beginning to kneeldown. She 
could now see the pongyis 
clearly. One of them was an 
old man with grey hair. She 
thought that he was a sadaw 
or head pongyi, and that she 
had seen him at Tharrawaddy. 
Once he looked towards her, 
and his look was gentle and 
kind. The pongyis seemed 
to be inviting the people to 
come and kneel down, although, 
of course, she did not under- 
stand what they said. She 
wished to kneel down also with 
the others, for no doubt they 
were propitiating the spirits. 

Just then she felt some one 
seize her by the arm. Turning, 
she saw the inferior monk in 
the black dress who had been 
sleeping by the door. He 


grasped her arm and motioned 
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to her to come away. When 
he had taken her a few steps 
away he whispered in Burmese 
that she must go out at once. 
He looked angrily and threaten- 
ingly at her, and she was afraid. 
But she held back, unwilling to 
go. He grasped her tight, and 
told her she would be punished 
for coming in. Pulling her 
down to the door, he pushed 
poor Ma Mé out. The people 
were too much oecupied with 
their devotions to see Ma Mé. 
They were all looking the other 
way, or perhaps one of them 
might have stopped the inferior 
pongyi from putting her out, 
and might have permitted her 
to stay in the kyaung while 
they were praying. Do not 
the foreigners walk about the 
sacred precincts of the pagodas 
in their shoes, and without any 
tokens of respect or reverence ? 

After the man in the black 
dress had thrust her forth, Ma 
Mé sat down in the road 
outside the gates and wept. 
If the pagoda nats would 
not hear her, and if the white 
men would not let her pray 
with them to their nats, 
where was she to look for 
help — what was she to do? 
She wished for death; but if 
she died, who would strive to 
save Hla U? No; before she 
sought death she would try 
once more what the pagoda 
spirits would do for her. She 
must go once more to the magic 
stone. If she failed, then 





With these thoughts in her 
mind Ma Mé turned back by 
the way she came, and stood 
once more at the portal of Shwé 
Dagon, where the forbidding 
monsters keep guard. 


We need not go with her 
again up the long flight of 
steps. They were much as 
they had been the day be- 
fore, only there were fewer 
people going up and down. 
The good girl at the food stall 
had no customers, and was re- 
deeming the time with rice- 
powder and hand-mirror, which 
she put down to talk to Ma Mé 
and ask her to stop. But Ma 
Mé would not stop. She had 
eaten the simple meal which 
sufficed her for the day, and 
she had no heart for talk 
with any one. She would wait, 
she said, until she came back, 
and so went on her way up- 
ward. When she came out on 
the spacious platform she made 
many prostrations, and at every 
shrine she passed she stopped 
to tell her beads, and repeat 
the few texts of the Law that 
she knew by rote, and made 
many vows of offerings to the 
nats if only they would hear 
her prayers. 

It took her quite a long time 
to reach the out-of-the-way 
corner of the great square 
where the wonder - working 
stone lay. 

There was a deep silence all 
round the Shwé Dagon to-day, 
so few people were there. It 
was like the quiet in a great 
cathedral when no service is 
going on. High above, almost 
in the clouds it seemed, the 
little silver bells on the Hti 
of the pagoda were making 
sweet music, Everything was 
peaceful and devotional. 

At last Ma Mé reached the 
spot she was seeking. There 
lay the great stone. There sat 
the disciples of Gaudama in 
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attitudes of intent listening to 
the words of their master. Or 
was it the tinkling bells that 
they heard? Whatever it was, 
their looks told of the peace 
it was bringing to their souls, 
and some slight touch of their 
calm seemed to reach Ma Mé 
and lighten her misery. 

Now she drew near to the 
stone and prostrated herself in 
all the fervour of prayer of 
which her soul was capable. 
She did not ask herself to 
whom or to what she was 
praying. Her religion, so far 
as she was a Buddhist, did not 
teach her to pray, and did not 
recognise prayer. She had no 
thought of worshipping the 
stone any more than the old 
women in England whe seek 
to learn the future by opening 
their Bibles think of worship- 
ping the books. Not so much, 
perhaps. But she believed that 
there was a power that could 
be moved to help her, and that 
by the agency of the stone this 
power could be influenced to 
help, or at least to reveal its 
will. 

But see, Ma Mé is now on 
her knees before the magic 
stone measuring the exact cubit 
neither more nor less from her 
elbow to her finger-tips. Shak- 
ing with excitement and fear 
of failure, she has gripped the 
stone in her slender hands and 
strives to raise it. Is there no 
one to watch her agony? The 
images of the disciples sitting 
around with their calm placid 
countenances look strange and 
unconcerned beside the agi- 
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tated face, the straining eyes, 
and the clenched mouth of the 
living woman. The efforts she 
made shook her as if they must 
rend asunder her slender frame. 
The veins in her head and 
neck swelled to bursting, and 
her eyes were starting from 
their sockets, the sweat drop- 
ping from her brow on to the 
flags of the pavement. Still 
the stone was not ‘moved. 
More than onee she stopped 
to prostrate herself. Was she 
worn out with the efforts 
she was making and forced 
to rest; or did she hepe by 
more strenuous prayer, more 
earnest supplication, to com- 
pel the unseen to help her? 
Who can say? 

After a longer interval of 
rest or prayer than she had 
yet given herself, she -knelt 
again in front of the stone and 
measured the distance anew 
from elbow to finger-tips with 
painful care. Once more she 
gripped the stone in her fool- 
ish little hands, and drawing 
a deep breath put forth all 
her strength. Every nerve 
and muscle in her frail body 
was forced to do its very 
utmost. Did it move or did 
it not? One more extraordin- 
ary effort. Surely the stone 
did yield; it did rise. A light 
came into her weary eyes. 
Some faint shadow of a smile 
passed over the clenched lips 
and she fell over on her side, 
still gripping the stone. Some 
hours afterwards the pagoda 
watchmen coming that way 


found Ma .Mé lying dead. 
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to her to come away. When 
he had taken her a few steps 
away he whispered in Burmese 
that she must go out at once. 
He looked angrily and threaten- 
ingly at her, and she was afraid. 
But she held back, unwilling to 
go. He grasped her tight, and 
told her she would be punished 
for coming in. Pulling her 
down to the door, he pushed 
poor Ma Mé out. The people 
were too much oecupied with 
their devotions to see Ma Mé. 
They were all looking the other 
way, or perhaps one of them 
might have stopped the inferior 
pongyi from putting her out, 
and might have permitted her 
to stay in the kyaung while 
they were praying. Do not 
the foreigners walk about the 
sacred precincts of the pagodas 
in their shoes, and without any 
tokens of respect or reverence ? 

After the man in the black 
dress had thrust her forth, Ma 
Mé sat down in the road 
outside the gates and wept. 
If the pagoda mats would 
not hear her, and if the white 
men would not let her pray 
with them to their nats, 
where was she to look for 
help— what was she to do? 
She wished for death; but if 
she died, who would strive to 
save Hla U? No; before she 
sought death she would try 
once more what the pagoda 
spirits would do for her. She 
must go once more to the magic 
stone. If she failed, then 





With these thoughts in her 
mind Ma Mé turned back by 
the way she came, and stood 
once more at the portal of Shwé 
Dagon, where the forbidding 
monsters keep guard. 


We need not go with her 
again up the long flight of 
steps. They were much as 
they had been the day be- 
fore, only there were fewer 
people going up and down. 
The good girl at the food stall 
had no customers, and was re- 
deeming the time with rice- 
powder and hand-mirror, which 
she put down to talk to Ma Mé 
and ask her to stop. But Ma 
Mé would not stop. She had 
eaten the simple meal which 
sufficed her for the day, and 
she had no heart for talk 
with any one. She would wait, 
she said, until she came back, 
and so went on her way up- 
ward. When she came out on 
the spacious platform she made 
many prostrations, and at every 
shrine she passed she stopped 
to tell her beads, and repeat 
the few texts of the Law that 
she knew by rote, and made 
many vows of offerings to the 
nats if only they would hear 
her prayers. 

It took her quite a long time 
to reach the out-of-the-way 
corner of the great square 
where the wonder - working 
stone lay. 

There was a deep silence all 
round the Shwé Dagon to-day, 
so few people were there. It 
was like the quiet in a great 
cathedral when no service is 
going on. High above, almost 
in the clouds it seemed, the 
little silver bells on the Hti 
of the pagoda were making 
sweet music, Everything was 
peaceful and devotional. 

At last Ma Mé reached the 
spot she was seeking. There 
lay the great stone. There sat 
the disciples of Gaudama in 
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attitudes of intent listening to 
the words of their master. Or 
was it the tinkling bells that 
they heard? Whatever it was, 
their looks told of the peace 
it was bringing to their souls, 
and some slight touch of their 
calm seemed to reach Ma Mé 
and lighten her misery. 

Now she drew near to the 
stone and prostrated herself in 
all the fervour of prayer of 
which her soul was capable. 
She did not ask herself to 
whom or to what she was 
praying. Her religion, so far 
as she was a Buddhist, did not 
teach her to pray, and did not 
recognise prayer. She had no 
thought of worshipping the 
stone any more than the old 
women in England who seek 
to learn the future by opening 
their Bibles think of worship- 
ping the books. Not so much, 
perhaps. But she believed that 
there was a power that could 
be moved to help her, and that 
by the agency of the stone this 
power could be influenced to 
help, or at least to reveal its 
will. 

But see, Ma Mé is now on 
her knees before. the magic 
stone measuring the exact cubit 
neither more nor less from her 
elbow to her finger-tips. Shak- 
ing with excitement and fear 
of failure, she has gripped the 
stone in her slender hands and 
strives to raise it. Is there no 
one to watch her agony? The 
images of the disciples sitting 
around with their calm placid 
countenances look strange and 
unconcerned beside the agi- 


tated face, the straining eyes, 
and the clenched mouth of the 
living woman. The efforts she 
made shook her as if they must 
rend asunder her slender frame. 
The veins in her head and 
neck swelled to bursting, and 
her eyes were starting from 
their sockets, the sweat drop- 
ping from her brow on to the 
flags of the pavement. Still 
the stone was not ‘moved. 
More than once she stopped 
to prostrate herself. Was she 
worn out with the efforts 
she was making and forced 
to rest; or did she hope by 
more strenuous prayer, more 
earnest supplication, to com- 
pel the unseen to help her? 
Who can say? 

After a longer interval of 
rest or prayer than she had 
yet given herself, she knelt 
again in front of the stone and 
measured the distance anew 
from elbow to finger-tips with 
painful care. Once more she 
gripped the stone in her fool- 
ish little hands, and drawing 
a deep breath put forth all 
her strength. Every nerve 
and muscle in her frail body 
was forced to do its very 
utmost. Did it move or did 
it not? One more extraordin- 
ary effort. Surely the stone 
did yield; it did rise. A light 
came into her weary eyes. 
Some faint shadow of a smile 
passed over the clenched lips 
and she fell over on her side, 
still gripping the stone. Some 
hours afterwards the pagoda 
watchmen coming that way 
found Ma .Mé lying dead. 
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THE ALMIGHTY DOLLAR. 


THE scenery through which 
the motor-diligence was taking 
us was of such surpassing 
beauty that, I am sorry to say, 
for a moment I paid no heed to 
the conductor’s request for our 
fares. Italian conductors are 
not prone to stand any nonsense 
of this sort from passengers, 
and my very lame Italian 
helped but little to mend 
matters. A fellow - passenger 
very kindly came to my assist- 
ance, and the trifling diffioulty 
was soon smoothed over, where- 
upon we fell into conversation. 
He had some English, not of a 
high order, but more service- 
able than my Italian. It ap- 
peared that he had spent some 
twenty years in the United 
States, and had made some 
money as a market-gardener 
near New York. He was now 
returned to his native country 
to spend his declining years in 
the cultivation of his paternal 
acres. We talked of the com- 
parative merits of the United 
States and Northern Italy as 
a place of residence, and my 
companion, whose standpoint, 
like that of most peasants, was 
frankly material, was all in 
favour of the land of high 
prices. Naturally enough it 
was not long before the word 
dollar fell from his lips, and it 
was used by me to him again. 
He did not catch what I said, 
and I repeated the remark. 
“Ah,” said he, “I did not 
understand. You speak too 
thin. You call him ‘dolla’ 
—so; we—(he had identified 


himself with the land of his 
prosperity) we say ‘dalar’— 
so. Is it not?” and he 
laughed. 

Our talk flowed on. The 
diligence reached its destina- 
tion, and we parted with 
mutual expressions of good- 
will, From that day I have 
not seen my friend again; nor 
am I likely te do so. But the 
seed was sown: and in various 
idle moments since I have found 
myself speculating on the origin 
of that word as to whose pro- 
nunciation he had so politely 
corrected me. For after all the 
Americans must know best how 
their own ceins should be 
called. 

Word-hunting is a fascinating 
amusement, and since the days 
of Ingoldsby all words denoting 
money or its synonyms (which 
the learned editor of the Le- 
gends gives as “Spanish,” 
“blunt,” “stumpy,” and 
“Rhino”!) have been recog- 
nised as having a peculiar 
effect “on the human sen- 
sorium,” Still I trust it was 
not covetousness which whetted 
my curiosity in the first in- 
stance, and certainly the later 
stages of the quest needed no 
such adventitious stimulus. In 
the search I have found myself 
starting from Bohemia, passing 
through Levantine marts down 
the Red Sea, on across Equa- 
torial Africa from Zanzibar to 
Timbuctoo, sailing the Spanish 
Main and paying my way with 
the “reals” and “pieces of 
eight,” beloved of boyhood’s 
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buccaneering heroes, visiting 
the silver mines of Mexico, 
and, in fine, led on to survey 
mankind from China to Peru. 

Any one who has travelled 
abroad and been annoyed—as 
every traveller has been—by 
having bad money and coins 
not current passed off upon 
him, need make no long study 
of economic history ere he is 
led to thank his stars that his 
lot was not cast in the good 
old days. Imagine the joys of 
travelling when mints were 
nearly as numerous as markets, 
when there was no stable rate 
of exchange, when governments 
conceived it to be their duty to 
encourage the flow of trade this 
way or that and laid sudden 
embargo on all sorts of com- 
modities, when standard coins 
were liable to be debased at the 
discretion of some perfectly in- 
discreet ruler, when the ratio 
of gold to silver was arbitrarily 
fixed and as arbitrarily altered, 
and when coin-clipping and 
sweating were flourishing in- 
dustries ! 

Despite these drawbacks 
trade somehow expanded dur- 
ing the middle ages, and, as 
the output of the precious 
metals did not keep pace, gold 
and silver alike advanced in 
purchasing power. This ad- 
vance manifested itself in the 
steady diminution in size and 
fineness of metal of all the 
coins of medisval Europe. As 
the metal appreciated, so did 
the coin depreciate. The greed 
and ignorance of rulers and the 
dishonesty of financial experts 
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aided this natural tendency by 
occasional deliberate debase- 
ments of coin. Henee it is 
that the common small monies 
of modern Europe, the penny, 
the sou (the solidus of Charle- 
magne), the mark, the lira, and 
the groat, for example, bear 
names of coins which at their 
first issue contained respeetable 
quantities of gold or silver. 
The most striking instance is 
perhaps the Spanish ‘“mara- 
vedi,” which in the course of 
about four hundred years passed 
from the highest denomination 
of gold to the lowest of base 
metal. 

Nowhere was confusion worse 
confounded than in the poli- 
tically amorphous and econo- 
mically impotent congeries of 
states known as the ‘Holy 
Roman Empire. Here with 
three or more standards (theo- 
rétic as well as current) in 
existence side by side, with 
constant unregulated and ir- 
responsible mintings of small 
states, and with unending 
variations in the ratio of gold 
to silver, chaos reached such a 
pitch, that in 1438 the Reich- 
stag proclaimed the right of 
every one who could mint to 
do so, by what standard he 
pleased, “seeing the impossi- 
bility of a common standard 
and weight.” 

To this arena a new com- 
petitor was towards the end 
of the fifteenth century intro- 
duced. In its first form it was 
intended as the silver equiva- 
lent of the gold gulden and was 
minted of pure silver,’ eight 





1 Its fineness was speedily reduced to a proportion first of 937 per mille, and 
again to 875. 
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pieces to the Cologne mark 
(é.e., 1 ounce weight per piece). 
It was known as the “gulden 
groschen,” and was first coined 
by Archduke Sigismund of 
Austria. But many people 
besides Archduke Sigismund 
had, as we have seen, the right 
to coin, and early in the six- 
teenth century the Counts of 
Schlickin Bohemia were enabled 
by the growing productiveness 
of the Bohemian silver mines 
to exercise extensively this pro- 
fitable right. The mine from 
which most of the silver came 
was situated in Joachimsthal, 
or the valley of St Joachim, 
and the coin made from the 
silver thence extracted bore on 
one side an effigy of St Joachim. 
Hence it was known as the 
Joachimsthaler, or, for short, 
the “thaler,” a name which, 
like the coin, speedily became 
popular. It passed through 
the Duteh into English, where 
it appears under the form 
dollar. By the close of the 
sixteenth century the word had 
been accepted in English as a 
generic name for a large silver 
coin, and Shakespeare, in 
“Macbeth,” speaks of Sweno, 
King of Norway, being com- 
pelled to pay a war indemnity 
of “Ten thousand dollars for 
the general use.” 

So in its origin the almighty 
dollar is no more than a dales- 
man of Bohemian descent. 

In its native home the subse- 
quent history of the thaler pre- 
sents few remarkable features. 
It was speedily adopted as a 
denomination of Imperial coin- 
age, minted at the Imperial 
mints, and known as the 
Reichsthaler or Rix Dollar. 


Then the Imperial favour was 
for a space turned from it, and 
its coinage at the Imperial 
mints was prohibited. This 
prohibition gave entrance to a 
host of baser issues coined at 
various local mints, with the 
result that the specie dollar or 
thaler and the current dollar 
began to part company. A 
similar phenemenon in similar 
circumstances marks the early 
history of the rupee, and many 
accounts relating to trans- 
actions enacted in Southern 
India in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries 
are complicated by confusion 
between actual rupees of various 
issues and an abstraction in- 
vented by the financial interest, 
called the “chalani” or current 
rupee —so called presumably 
because it was never coined or 
current anywhere! A similar 
state of things obtains to this 
day in some of the countries 
adjoining Egypt, where a fiction 
known as a “base piastre” is 
used for reckoning. 

How bewildering the period of 
monetary confusion must have 
been, in which the dollar began 
its career, may be gathered 
from the fact that within forty 
years from the year 1582 the 
specie thaler rose, in terms of 
current thalers, from 14 to 8, 
and in terms of the current 
florin from 1} to 10. And in 
the year immediately succeed- 
ing that in which its value rose 
highest (1622), the thaler was 
back again very nearly at the 
level at which it had started ! 

Throughout this period, it 
must be remembered, the centre 
of European commerce lay in 
the Netherlands, which in the 
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earliest of English economic 
treatises —the famous ‘Dis- 
course’ printed in 1581—are 
held up to admiration as having 
‘‘so manie and wealthie cities, 
that it were incredible in so 
little ground to be.” It was 
in the Netherlands that our 
traders first became familiar 
with the thaler, and from the 
Dutch that our word dollar 
was taken. It was not, how- 
ever, through the Netherlands 
that the dollar invaded the 
New World. With the dis- 
covery of America the whole 
economic history of the world 
enters upon a new phase. The 
scene of our own quest shifts 
from the Austrian to the 
Spanish Empire, and for a 
while we seem to have changed 
foxes. 

Until the days of Ferdinand 
and Isabella the monetary 
system of the several 
Spanish kingdoms had been 
in the usual chaotic condi- 
tion, with the same constant 
tendency to depreciation as 
obtained elsewhere. But in 
1497, four years after the 
famous Bull of Pope Alexander 
VI. had secured to the crown 
of Castile the Spanish dis- 
coveries in the West, by an 
edict of Ferdinand and Isabella 
the coinage of Spain was 
reformed. This edict would 
no doubt have gone the way 
of many others, in Spain and 
elsewhere, but for the wealth 
of the New World which 
thereafter year after year 
the Spanish galleons brought 
home. We hear much indeed 


of depreciation and intentional 
debasement after this. But 
the 


all while silver was 
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obtained by Spain so easily 
and in such vast quantities 
that a constant stream of 
good coin, of uniform standard, 
poured from her mints in 
Spain, Mexico, and Peru. 
Lightly come, lightly go. In 
obedience to the economic law 
first formulated in the ‘ Dis- 
course’ above quoted “that 
everything will go where it 
is most esteemed,” the good 
coin found its way to foreign 
markets, while the base issues 
remained to circulate in the 
Peninsula, where it was ac- 
cepted more nearly at its face 
value. Now the unit on which 
the Spanish coinage was re- 
constructed in 1497 was the 
“real” (or royal), an old coin 
dating from the days of Pedro 
the Cruel. This was to be 
minted at the tale of 67 pieces 
to the mark, of silver 930 fine. 
No specific provision was made 
for multiples of the “real.” 
But in point of fact pieces of 
four and eight reals were 
issued. The thaler, as we have 
seen, was minted eight to the 
mark and of a fineness nearly 
the same. From the very 
beginning, therefore, but a 
trifling difference separated it 
from the piece or “real of 
eight,” and such difference as 
there was disappeared in the 
year 1690, when the intrinsic 
content of the Rix Dollar was 
reduced to an almost exact 
equality with that of the piece 
of eight. Even before this the 
well-known sign $ appears to 
have been used in accounts 
for both coins. The “S” is 


“generally believed to have 


been inherited by them from 
the Semis or half- aureus, a 
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coin of the later Roman 
Empire, though by what pro- 
cess this came about is not 
clear. The two bars across 
the S were perhaps at first 
appropriated to the Spanish 
piece. But all distinction soon 
became obliterated. In a peti- 
tion relating to the dearth of 
curreney in England, which 
was addressed to the King in 
1638, dollars and Spanish 
money are lumped together 
as of one class, but sufficiently 
distinct to deserve separate 
mention. But by the year 
1690, in which as a matter of 
fact all practical difference 
between them disappeared, 
the two names are used as 
synonymous in an enumeration 
of coins exported from the 
country. This reference occurs 
in a petition from “divers 
working goldsmiths” ad- 
dressed this time to the 
House of Commons —a sig- 
nificant change. Besides giv- 
ing it the name of dollar, 
Englishmen were largely in- 
strumental in spreading the 
piece of eight all over the 
world. At one time or another 
it formed the chief circulating 
medium in every British colony 
or dependency except Canada, 
India, Ceylon, Cyprus, and 
New Zealand. But its range 
was by no means confined to 
British dominions. As the 
“Gourde” it was well known 
in French ports, both in 
France and elsewhere. As the 
“peso,” ‘“Colonado” (pillar- 
dollar), or “pieza de & ocho” 
it was universal throughout 
the Spanish possessions. Under 
the name “ piastre,” which still 
drags on an unhonoured age 


in Levantine countries, it was 
current in the Mediterranean. 
The word “piastre” is indeed 
merely an Italianised form of 
a low Latin word which 
appears in English as “ plate” 
or “plaster.” But in the 
Mediterranean for pos * years 
“piastre” meant a Spanish 
dollar. From the West the 
dollar spread to the East. It 
reached the Philippines and 
thence quickly penetrated to 
all the markets of the Far 
East, from Vladivostock to 
Singapore. It ran down both 
coasts of Africa and pervaded 
the Pacific. It established itself 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
even for a while held its own 
in Australia. 

This range, extraordinary 
both in space and time, is due 
chiefly to three causes—first, 
the vast extent of the Spanish 
Empire; second, the enormous 
productiveness of the Spanish 
silver mines; and third, the 
steady maintenance of stand- 
ard. It is true that the King 
of Spain towards the end of 
the sixteenth century detected 
in some issues from his Peru- 
vian mints “a scandalous 
falsification” —a crime which 
for the time being closed their 
admission to the British West 
Indian Islands. But with this 
single exeeption, the fineness 
and weight of the Spanish 
dollar, whether minted in 
Spain or the Spanish colonies, 
was maintained in a way till 
then unprecedented, and a high 
authority has stated that be- 
tween 1497 and our own time 
the dollar as a world coin was 
reduced in all by less than six 
per cent. 
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In 1622 the true value of the 
dollar was 4s. 8d. in English 
money. In 1704, and again in 
Sir Isaac Newton’s tables of 
1717, it was declared to be 
worth 4s. 6d. In the colonies 
it was generally counted as 
five shillings, or even six in 
places. But it was not until 
the third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century and the great 
fall in the price of silver that 
it showed any strong tendency 
to fall below four shillings. 

In the early days of the 
English colonies in North 
America “Tobacco was their 
Drink, Cloathing, and Money,” 
and it was in terms of tobacco 
(100 lb. per head) that the 
colonists of Virginia in 1620 
paid for the “150 young and 
uncorrupt girls ” then imported 
into the Coleny to serve them 
as wives. But with the growth 
of commerce with the Spanish 
Main, and the rise of the 
Buccaneers in the West Indies, 
Spanish coins began to circu- 
late in the plantations and the 


West Indian islands. In Mas- 
sachusetts in 1642 it was 
prescribed that “the rix 


dollar . . . shalbee currant at 
5s., and the ryall of 8 shalbee 
also currant at 5s.”—an ex- 
ample which the other colonies 
gradually imitated. Jamaica, 
as being nearest to the Spanish 
Indies, ‘‘ the cisterne and recep- 
tacle of all the gold and silver,” 
did not find it necessary to 
make this declaration till thirty 
years later. 

Clipping was, however, 
largely practised in the 
colonies, both from sheer dis- 
honesty and as a means of 
reducing unfair loss on ex- 
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change with England. The 
clipped coins, not being ac- 
cepted abroad, tended to re- 
main in colonial circulation, 
while the “ broad ” or unclipped 
pieces found their way to less 
civilised markets, where men 
looked less to the face and 
more to the intrinsic value of 
the coin. Whether clipped or 
not, Spanish dollars continued 
to provide the circulating 
medium. Accounts were, in 
the British colonies of North 
America, still kept in pounds, 
shillings;-and pence, but pay- 
ments were made in dollars 
and their subdivisions. Two 
of these latter, known as 
“ pistareens ” or “ piastereens,” 
of a debased issue coined in 
Spain by one of the claimants 
to the throne during the War 
of the Spanish Succession, 
found their way in 1712 to 
the London mint, where, “ our 
Assay master being out of 
town and his clerk sick in 
bed,” they had the honour of 
being examined by Sir Isaac 
Newton himself—then Master 
ofthe Mint. SirIsaac reported 
that they seemed “‘to be quarter 
pieces of eight of the New 
Species, and, in the nearest 
Round Numbers, five of them 
may be reckoned worth a 
Mexico or Pillar Piece of 
Hight.” Of this pillar dollar 
more anon. How the Spanish 
dollar continued to circulate 
in the North American colonies 
until the War of Independ- 
ence and long after, and how 
the newly-constituted United 
States of America adopted 
it as the basis of their mone- 
tary system, and in 1873 re- 
organised that system on a 
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gold basis, just in time to avoid 
the great drop in the price of 
silver, is a matter not to our 
present purpose, and we may 
leave its story here untold. 
In the Far East the Spanish 
or Mexican dollar established 
itself throughout the Chinese 
ports as well as in such unlikely 
places as Malaya and Siam. 
Throughout these regions a 
preference was shown for the 
coins known as the pillar 
dollars. This dollar appears 
to have been minted only in 
America and chiefly in Mexico. 
It bears the image of the 
Emperor Charles V. (Charles I. 
of Spain), whence it is some- 
times known as “Carolus,” and 
on it “first appears the type of 
the pillars of Hercules, with 
the modern device ‘plus ultra,’ 
in lieu of the ancient ‘non plus 


ultra,’ because Christobal Colon | 


had proved that there were 
other lands and other worlds 
beyond the limits set by Her- 
cules.” Whether coined in 
Spain or not, the pillar dollar 
seon became popular in Mor- 
ocee, where the Moors mistook 
the pillars for guns and called 
the coin “Abu Medfa,” “the 
father of cannon.” The same 
idea, mistaken but natural in 
those who view European 
civilisation “from the other 
end,” occurred to the Malays, 
who also called it the cannon 
dollar. In the remoter parts 
of China and Malaya- the 
Carolus is still the most accept- 
able currency, although the 
emblem to which it owes its 
prestige has long been obliter- 
ated and its weight consider- 
ably reduced by wear. Even 
so, it commands more than the 
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bullion value of the unimpaired 
coin, and recognised counter- 
feits are but little less esteemed. 

From the markets of the Far 
East the Spanish dollar filtered 
by the channels of more or less 
legitimate commerce to the 
East Coast of Africa. In Zanzi- 
bar, for example, so late as 
1857, Sir Richard Burton found 
it circulating on equal terms 
with what he calls the German 
dollar—the two coins between 
them providing the basis of all 
exchange. But on the West 
Coast the prevalence of the 
Spanish dollar has a more 
sinister significance. It may 
be remembered that the one 
article of the Treaty of Utrecht 
(1713) which commended itself 
to all parties in England was 
that which left the slave trade 
mainly in English hands, and 
it cannot be doubted that no 
small part of the Spanish 
pieces of silver current on the 
West Coast came there vid our 
own enlightened country as the 
price of human life. 

In St Helena the dollar 
during the seventeenth century 
was current at six shillings. 
Members of the Governor’s 
Council were fined half a dollar 
a time for non-attendance at 
meetings, and in 1707 one 
Mrs Clavering elected to pay 
a fine of six dollars in prefer- 
ence to being “duckt in the 
sea at the crane for seandalizing 
the whole island.” It was 
perhaps lucky for her that this 
penalty was not imposed a 
year later. For in March 1708 
it was ordered that Spanish 
pieces of eight should pass at 
five shillings. Before Novem- 
ber scarce one was to be found 
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in the island, and the colonists 
were in great straits for cash. 

It will be noticed that 
whereas we have seen the 
Spanish dollar at work in all 
quarters of the globe, one 
region yet remains, in parts of 
which the dollar is still the 
prevailing currency, and yet 
the Spanish piece never 
thoroughly established its 
supremacy. This region ex- 
tends from the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean, through 
Turkey and its dependencies, 
to Arabia and the Red Sea 
littoral, and across Equatorial 
Africa. Here, or at any rate in 
some parts of this vast region, 
the Spanish dollar was no 
doubt in considerable vogue 
during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. But with the decay of 
the Spanish power it gave place 
to rivals. With other coins by 
which it was supplanted we 
are not concerned. It is only 
to our purpose here to notice 
that wherever throughout these 
countries trade is or was chiefly 
in the hands of Arabs, there 
we find no coin of Turkish, 
Arabian, or any Mussulman 
origin, but another dollar uni- 
versally accepted. This dollar 
is the Austrian Maria Theresa 
dollar—one of the greatest 
monetary curiosities in the 
world. 

Generally speaking, where 
we find the coin of one country 
established in the markets of 
another, we are led to infer a 
close political or commercial 
connection between the country 
of origin and that of circula- 
tion. In this case neither of 
these conditions is satisfied. 
During the whole course of the 
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eighteenth century Austria had 
nowhere any considerable com- 
merce. Nor did she ever make 
or attempt to make any 
Eastern conquests. How then 
did her coin establish itself in 
these countries? 

The Maria Theresa dollar 
was first minted in 1751 at a 
time when, owing to the 
diminished influx of Spanish 
pieces, an unusually severe 
specie famine possessed the 
Mediterranean. It was made 
expressly for export, Austria 
never having been troubled 
with any economic theories of 
the mercantile school. It is of 
about the same size and fine- 
ness as the old pillar dollar, 
and has ever since 1781 been 
stamped with the date of that 
year, and with the effigy of the 
Empress Maria Theresa wear- 
ing a widow’s veil. Its pro- 
duction has not been at all 
constant, but until 1897 it 
averaged somewhat less than a 
million pieces a year. Since 
that year it has been consider- 
ably more, Imitations and 
equivalents have, often been 
issued from other sources, but 
without success, The demand 
in the regions indicated has 
always been for Maria Theresa 
dollars exactly conforming to 
the standard of 1781. Indeed 
at the time of the Abyssinian 
War (1867) and of the more 
recent Italian campaign in 
Tripoli, the British and Italian 
Governments found themselves 
compelled to purchase large 
quantities of Maria Theresa 
dollars, as no others would be 
taken by the persons with whom 
their troops had dealings. This 
particularity the Austrian mint 
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authorities had been assiduous 
torespect. Tothisend although 
the output of these coins now 
exceeds half a million a month, 
the dollar is still minted not 
only in precisely the same form 
as in 1781 but in the same 
manner and with the same 
appliances. No tampering 
with its weight or fineness 
has ever been permitted, while 
the excellence of its manufac- 
ture and its accurately milled 
edge are calculated to baffle 
the efforts of the counterfeiter 
and clipper. It is said that in 
parts of the French Soudan 
the Maria Theresa dollar can 
still be exchanged for two 
French five-franc pieces, one 
of which coins surpasses it in 
value in Tripoli, and that it is 
generally overvalued where in 
circulation. To account for 
this many reasons have been 
advanced. One authority in- 
vokes the figure of the Em- 
press as “flattering the oriental 
sensuality ” of the Arab men, 
and her head-dress as pleasing 
the more decorous taste of their 
women, whose own fashion it 
resembles. Both sexes unite 
in prizing it as anamulet. On 
this foundation has been erected 
a fine superstructure of theory 
as to the stage of economic 
civilisation which the Bedouin 
have attained and the status 
of women amongst them. Into 
all this it is not necessary for 
us to enter. The Arabs to 
whom the dollar owes its popu- 
larity are not the Bedouin of 
Arabia, but rather the traders 
of East and Equatorial Africa. 
The coin is abundant, old- 
established, uniform, and diffi- 
cult of imitation. It emanates 
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from a power with which the 
Arabs have never been at war 
and whom they have) not 
learnt to fear. Its elegance 
adapts it for use as an orna- 
ment. It is portable and con- 
venient. Its useasan amulet too 
is undoubted. For the Arabs, 
like some of the nomad Afghans, 
whom they in many ways re- 
semble, like to plaster their 
women’s dresses with collections 
of coins and pieces of silver, 
both for mystical and material 
advantage. Surely all this is 
enough to account for the 
superiority of the Maria Theresa 
dollar in the eyes of primitive 
people over less familiar coins, 
even though of equal value, 

Be this as it may, its circula- 
tion isenormous. James Bruce 
of Kinnaird found it well 
established in Abyssinia so 
early as 1770, and a modern 
traveller tells us that it is 
still the most popular coin in 
Morocco, Algiers, Tripoli, Tunis, 
Fezzan, Cyrenaica, the Sahara, 
Lybia, Kanem, Borku, Wadi, 
Kordofan, Bagoinni, and Abys- 
sinia. In the last-named 
country it is being superseded 
by a local imitation, the 
“talari,” which the Negus gets 
made for him in the French 
mints. Elsewhere it circulates 
under the name of “kirs” or 
“ gursh,” “rial,” or, by a pleas- 
ing metathesis, “liar.” In 
Arabic - speaking countries it 
is often known as “abutaka” 
(corrupted into pataca or pata- 
coon), “the father of the 
window” (i.e, the shield or 
seutcheon), or “Abu tera,” 
“the father of the bird.” This 
last name may represent an 
echo of Theresa, but is more 
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probably in allusion to the 
Austrian eagle which the dollar 
bears on the reverse. Its 
value generally varies from 
two and a half to four francs. 
But its day, like that of the 
Spanish dollar, seems to be 
drawing to a close, and it 
is slowly being superseded by 
the French piece of five francs 
and equivalent monies, 

With these two great ex- 
amples before them, it is not 
surprising that dollars should 
have been struck by many 
countries, such as the United 
States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, even Abyssinia 
and China, which are situated 
or have interests or depend- 
encies in regions where the 
Maria Theresa dollar or the 
Spanish piece of eight formerly 
reigned supreme. But for none 
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of these is there any proba- 
bility of such a glorious career 
as was enjoyed by their great 
prototypes. The leading coun- 
tries of the world are com- 
mitted to a gold standard, and 
the most that these modern 
dollars can hope for is to cir- 
culate as tokens or at a fluctu- 
ating value in the countries 
for which they are intended ; 
perhaps also for a while in 
China, until she too joins the 
gold standard. When that has 
come to pass, the only great 
coin left upon the face of the 
earth will be the British 
sovereign, which, though one 
may take leave to doubt the 
accuracy of the statement, 
Mr Rudyard Kipling declared 
would be “a king of pleasures 
until the day of judgment.” 
EvELYN HowELt, I.C.S. 
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ABOUT A BARBEL 


THERE must be many keen 
anglers among the great army 
of travellers who yearly visit 
our Indian Empire either on 
business or for pleasure. They 
are cold-weather migrants, like 
the snipe and duck, and take 
their flight when the warmths 
of early summer give warning 
of the furnace heats that come 
with the month of May. 

The business man does his 
business and the man of leisure 
sees his sights, and if the pro- 
gramme includes sport, that 
sport is usually, at least up 
to the time of reaching India, 
nothing less ambitious than 
the shooting of a tiger. Once 
he has landed in India, it is 
found that tigers are hard to 
come at, and the rifle is either 
left to repose in its case or is 
used on less exciting quarry. 
And so each one returns to 
England without availing him- 
self of opportunities of indulg- 
ing in a most enthralling form 
of the angler’s art, to wit, the 
pursuit of the Mahsir, that 
great Indian barbel, whose con- 
venient ubiquity brings him 
within reach of many of the 
large towns to which vocation 
or curiosity brings the travel- 
ling European. Those whose 
work lies in India year in and 
year out know of the quality 
of sport the Mahsir affords, 
and among them his pursuit 
‘is becoming more and more 
popular as the diffieulty of 
getting anything in the way 
of big game shooting increases, 
and even a day after small 


game requires more travelling 
than in the good old times 
before railways and the con- 
centration of troops in large 
cantonments led to the over- 
shooting of any good spots 
within a morning’s ride. 

The Mahsir is found widely 
over the whole of India, and 
this is a point in favour of 
the would-be angler. And not 
only is he a river fish, but he 
is to be found growing to a 
large size in lakes and irriga- 
tion reservoirs (tanks as they 
are locally called) which have 
only an ephemeral outlet when 
heavy rain creates a surplus 
of water to find its way to 
the nearest river. Presumably 
the fish takes advantage of 
these periods of flood to ascend 
the temporary streams, and so 
becomes land-locked. Thus in 
the beautiful hill lake of Naini 
Tal, round which stands the 
hill station of the same name, 
and at an elevation of six 
thousand feet, Mahsir up to 
thirty pounds’ weight may be 
angled for in a climate resem- 
bling that of England at its 
best, and amid scenery of un- 
surpassed beauty. Unfortun- 
ately, however, the lake Mahsir 
quickly becomes a bottom 
feeder, and if much fished is 
very wary and line-shy, and 
although in the other lakes in 
the Kumaon highlands good 
fish may be taken, those in the 
Naini Tal lake are very hard 
to get. Many a day have I 
cast fly, dead bait, and every 
known lure over the backs of 
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monsters whose forms showed 
gold brown through the clear 
water, only to have it treated 
either with motionless con- 
tempt or a bored movement 
of fin or tail which took the 
fish a few yards out of reach 
of my importunities. 
However, lakes and tanks 
containing Mahsir and also 
boats to fish from, not to 
mention knowledgeable boat- 
men, are not common in India, 
and it is the Mahsir of the 
rivers that must furnish sport 
for the general. Naturally, in 
a@ country of the extent of 
India, stretching from the 
tropics of the South and of 
Ceylon, with a climate where 
cold, as Europeans understand 
it, is unknown, to the sub- 
tropical North, where a fierce 
hot weather is followed by a 
winter as cold as an English 
autumn, the character of the 
rivers, gud dwelling-places for 
fish, varies much. In one 
thing, however, they have a 
common resemblance, and that 
is, that for several months 
each year they are swollen to 
many times more than their 
dry season volume. In the 
South this increase in size is 
due to the annual rains, but 
in the North—that is, in those 
rivers which issue from the 
Himalayan mountains and their 
connections—the rise is due 
primarily to the melting of 
the winter snows, and this is 
followed by the flood water of 
the Monsoon which sweeps up 
against the giant mountains 
after traversing the south of 
the peninsula. But whether 
the river be northern and 
snow-fed or southern and rain- 
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fed, the flood time is in the 
summer months — that is, 
reughly, April in the north, 
and June in the south, to 
October. Then the _ rivers 
change from clear or semi- 
clear streams, running only 
over a portion of their beds, 
to bank-to-bank spates of 
pea-soup water bearing with 
it silt and detritus of every 
kind of soil. 

The Mahsir takes only in 
clear water: snow water, tur- 
bid water, or any water cold 
compared to what he is ac- 
customed to, has a detrimental 
effect on his appetite. Whether 
he feeds or not during such 
states of the water is another 
matter, but from the angler’s 
point of view he is untakeable, 
and in consequence the months 
from the middle or so of April 
till near the end of September 
may be in general ruled out 
of the Mahsir fisher’s almanac, 
except in favoured localities. 
But these are the very months 
when India is empty of all 
migratory Britons. The tour- 
ist season and that of the 
travelling business man are 
from October to April, which 
is the period locally known as 
the “cold weather” (why not 
“winter” is known only to 
Indian official intelligence), and 
of this period the beginning 
and end are the best—that 
is, about November when the 
rivers are fining down from 
their flood levels, and about 
March when the water is get- 
ting warm under a sun that 
is soon to bring the parched 
horror of the hot weather. 
At this latter time there runs 
up the rivers a countless pro- 
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cession of fry. These make 
their way up to cooler waters 
by the edges of the rivers in 
a belt of jostling silver, filling 
the water at projecting points 
so thick that they may often 
be scooped out with the hand 
alone, and off them the big 
Mahsir breakfast and dine 
voraciously. 

Now let the visitor at any 
big town in India at these 
periods take a map (he will 
find one in the end of most 
Indian Railway Time Tables) 
and look whether there are 
not some rivers within reach 
of him, and, if there are, let 
him get hold of some of the 
resident Europeans and make 
inquiry as to fishing facilities. 
I must add that when I say 
within reach, I do not mean 
within one or two hours’ run 
by railway. Distances in India 
are continental, not insular, 
and railways, except on the 
main lines, slow. The would- 
be fisher must be prepared to 
spend the best part of a day 
in getting to his fishing- 
ground, and to stay a day 
or two when there. Unless 
he can manage this, I am 
afraid he ‘must give up the 
attempt. But if he can ar- 
range for three or four days 
—a longish week-end—he may 
reach fishing-grounds from a 
good many of the larger towns 
in India. He must expect to 
go into camp in the accepted 
meaning of that phrase in 
India—that is, he will either 
have to put up in one of the 
Government rest-houses, which 
are sometimes available, or go 
into tents. Rest-houses—more 
generally known as “dak bun- 





galows”—may either be open 
to the public, which is the case 
when they have been built for 
that purpose at camping stages 
on the great trunk roads, or 
they may be intended for the 
use only of officials of certain 
public services, such as forest 
officers and canal or railway 
engineers, when engaged in 
their duties. In the latter case 
a politely worded note to the 
official concerned will almost 
invariably produce a permit to 
use the bungalow, and a line 
of thanks after use will secure 
the same kindly treatment for 
the next applicant. In gen- 
eral these rest-houses contain 
the necessary furniture, and 
probably, but not always, cook- 
ing-pots and table requisites ; 
but they seldom have any one 
who can cook or supply meals 
toa visitor. They stand empty 
for long periods, and so they 
and their contents are left in 
charge of a watchman who 
will bring you fuel and water, 
eggs, fowls, and any other 
local produce obtainable; but 
he is merely an untaught 
rustic, knowing naught of a 
white man’s way of life. So, 
whether you are going te be 
under a roof or under canvas, 
you should take with you a 
servant who can cook. In 
this there is little difficulty, 
as most Indian table servants 
can do so quite well enough 
for a few days’ camp. If you 
are not able to find a bunga- 
low within reach of your 
ground and have to take to 
tents, you can often hire them ; 
but it is easy, if you have any 
resident friends, to borrow 
what you want,—it does tents 
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good and not harm to be un- 
folded and put into use for a 
few days, so owners make no 
bones about lending them, All 
you will need is one double- 
fly tent (Kabul pattern) weigh- 
ing eighty or one hundred and 
twenty pounds, and a single- 
fly one of about forty pounds 
for your servant, a camp-bed, 
a zine tub, washing - basin, 
cooking-pots, and enamel ware 
plates and tinned stores to put 
on them. I will not go into 
details about camp equipment, 
as to do so whight fail to in- 
terest or serve only to be- 
wilder; but the whole outfit is 
not expensive, and ean usually 
be sold at a fair price when 
done with. And for other 
matters, and generally how to 
“run the show,” the advice of 
a resident who does some camp 
life is the thing to be got by 
the tyro. 

Leaving now the question of 
creaturecomforts or necessaries, 
let us get to real business. If 
you are in Northern India—+.e., 
somewhere within distance of 
the Himalayan Wall that 
stretches across the whole 
North — you will very likely 
find yourself near the point 
where one of the main rivers 
which rise in those mountains 
finds an exit through some 
crack in the foothills. That 
is the place for you, before 
the river is caught into canals 
for irrigation, and before it 
becomes turbid in running 
through the alluvium of the 
plains. The river may be of 
any size—perhaps one of the 
great rivers, or a tributary 
which runs for hundreds of 
miles, perhaps only a nameless 
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local stream which you can wade 
across at favourable points; 
but big or small, so it be 
perennial, you may be pretty 
sure Mahsir are to be had 
in it—if you can only hook 
them. 

The Mahsir runs up to one 
hundred and twenty or one 
hundred and fifty pounds,—at 
least, I think that is the 
maximum; but in general in 
the big rivers fish of twenty to 
forty pounds are what you 
must hope will make your bag. 
In small streams, of course, 
they are smaller, but any 
stream the size of a good-sized 
English river is worth fishing 
provided it has pools five to 
ten feet deep at places. These 
may easily hold fish of five to 
ten pounds’ weight. Needless 
to say, you must adjust your 
tackle accordingly. Take out 
two rods and two sets of tackle, 
unless you can learn before 
leaving this country whether 
you are likely to be limited to 
one river, large or small. 

The Mahsir is a fighting fish, 
no matter what his size is, and 
if you get fast in a five-pound 
fish ona light rod he will give 
you five or ten minutes’ exciting 
sport. For this class a good 
trout rod with sixty or eighty 
yards of line and light grilse 
casts will be sufficient. For 
the heavy waters the rod should 
be of the type of a heavy 
salmon rod, and the line should 
be of at least two hundred 
yards. But as Mahsir have 
usually to be fished for with 
heavy bait or lure, the rods 
should be fairly stiff — the 
Army and Navy Stores or any 
large tackle-dealer will know 
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what is needed. The first act 
ef the Mahsir on being hooked 
is to make a long and strong 
rush for heavy and deep water. 
It is this first rush that makes 
it absolutely necessary to have 
plenty of line, especially when 
fishing big streams,—he goes 
off with a strength and deter- 
mination that is equalled by 
few other fish, and in the tre- 
mendous currents and under- 
tows of a big Indian river may 
take out an astonishing amount 
of line before he is turned. 
Then the fight begins again. 
You reel him in and perhaps 
get him clear of the heavy 
water and begin to think he 
has shot his bolt, but it is not 
so,—he goes on making these 
rushes, and each one has to be 
stopped with tactful decision. 
He is not given to sulking, 
but makes a ding-dong fight, 
weakening, of course, as he 
begins to feel the strain, till 
finally you get him to the bank 
and glimpse his broad back 
and handsome scales, and then 
you think you have him beat. 
But he always keeps one rush 
in reserve, and keeps it till you 
are almost bending for the last 
act, then he lets you have it. 
If this last attempt does not 
get the gallant fish his freedom 
he is your prey and you can 
get him to land, though he 
will still gamely try to fight, 
but that last rush is usually 
the sign that however his 
spirit is willing his flesh has 
no more power to obey. Once 
on land you will admire his 
silver scales and shapely pro- 
portions, but yet he cannot, in 
my opinion, rival a fresh-run 
salmon in appearance, nor can 
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he do so in weight in pro- 


portion to his inches, for he is © 


on the contrary rather a light 
fish for his size. This may be 
due to his mixed diet, for he is 
often a vegetarian : assuredly it 
is not due to want of bones, for 
of these he has quantities of 
a forked and chokey variety 
which run all through his 
muscle. For this reason he is 
only a good table fish when of 
large size. 

As to tackle, I have already 
told you where it may be had. 
You must see that it is all 
absolutely sound, for a heavy 
fish in heavy water finds out 
the weak points, but especially 
you should see that the line is 
above suspicion. I have alluded 
to the unusual length of line 
that is needed, and it must be 
sound throughout all its length 
or you may be left lamenting. 
Also, to guard against losses 
by untoward happenings which 
you will have no means of 
replacing immediately, you 
should invariably carry a spare 
length or two. The Mahsir’s 
jaws are very powerful, and 
for large fish gimp, plied gut, or 
wire traces are needed. Al- 
though his teeth are far back, 
he has horny or cartilaginous 
lips which quickly pulp any 
but the stoutest material. But 
the same reason that makes 
him a foe to a weak trace 
makes it difficult for him to get 
rid of a hook once it has pierced 
the lining of his mouth or lips. 
It is seldom a fish is lost with- 
out his making off with the 
hook, with er without a bit of 
trace or line attached. 

As to bait, he is, as has been 
said, an omnivorous creature. 
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In Kashmir he will lie under 
overspreading mulberry - trees 
and gorge the ripe fruit as it 
falls into the water. In some 
parts he will take the fly like 
any trout. And when the fry 
are running there is nothing 
so deadly as one of them 


mounted as usual for dead. 


bait, and warily let spin round 
some point where occasional 
swirls and splashings denote 
that the big ones are on the 
take. Dough is also good as a 
test bait to see if there are any 
fish taking: if there are, it will 
usually produce a gentle pull 
or two, and you may reason- 
ably hope that your efforts 
either with it or other lure 
will bring you some success. 
The dough should be very firm 
and adherent, and moulded 
well on to a good-sized tri- 
angle. Native fishermen have 
ways of making it of the 
proper consistency, by which 
it will keep on the hook in free 
running water for a period. 
At times a frog will tempt 
them, if, as often happens, 
there is a hatch of them 
jumping about the edges of 
the water; at other times a 
grasshopper, @ prawn, or a bit 
of raw mutton will bring them 
up. But the standard lures 
are, firstly and of most general 
use, the spoon, and secondly, a 
phantom minnow. These are 
more sporting than the baits 
mentioned, for they bring up 
the bigger fish, while the bait 
brings any of the tribe large 
or small that happens to be 
hungry. Also, they may be 
hopefully tried in all con- 
ditions, while most of the baits 
are only of use if you are able 


by luck or skill to observe that 
any particular one is furnish- 
ing a repast for the Mahsir in 
the depths, with the exception 
of dough as before stated. 

Fish for Mahsir where the 
water runs strong, not where 
it is dead or slack, for one rea- 
son that the fish that are really 
on the feed come into the fast 
water, and for another that a 
fish hooked by baiting or other 
means in dead water does net 
give nearly so much sport as 
his more energetic comrade, 
In my experience the best cast 
is that which lets your line cut 
the angle between the meeting 
of two currents, either of the 
same water, or at the spit 
where two streams join. Send 
the spoon out down one stream, 
and work it slowly home 
through the eddies and neutral 
water that lies where the two 
currents seem to touch each 
other on the surface and 
hesitate to mix. An excellent 
stand, if you can find it, is 
where the clear and warm 
water of a small hill stream 
joins the pearl grey of one of 
the Himalayan rivers, which 
assume this colour when they 
are in their dry season beds. 

In clear water you may 
often see fish great and small 
lying by hundreds in some 
pool, apparently asleep. This 
is one of the most tantalising 
sights, but do not waste time 
over them. Those fish are not 
for you. You may tickle their 
noses with succulent lumps of 
dough, but they will pay no 
other attention than to move 
away from the annoyance. 
But in cold weather this habit 
of the Mahsir of lying plain to 
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view in some pot brings him 
in great numbers into the net 
of the native fisherman. Pos- 
sibly the water in these deep 
holes keeps warmer than in 
the open, but the effect on the 
fishing capabilities ef small 
rivers is very bad. Every few 
years there comes a particu- 
larly cold winter when the 
Mahsir congregate in the pools, 
and the natives take them 
wholesale, quite regardless of 
future supplies. 

You may or may tot run 
against the native fisherman. 
If you do, your first sensations, 
more or less violently expressed 
according to your tempera- 
ment, will be of a wrathful 
nature as soon as his methods 
have become plain to you. He 
nets, night lines, and frequently 
dynamites, and so falls at once 
under the sporting angler’s 
ban. But yet when one con- 
siders that he is no sportsman, 
has no ambition to be one, and 
fishes solely for profit, even as 
the owner of a steam trawler 
does round our coasts, one is 
bound to hold him excused so 
long as he is not using the 
dynamite. If he is using ex- 
plosives he is fair game to 
report to the local police, if you 
can find any police post within 
reach. For the fisherman’s 
own benefit the law is against 
this practice, and this is known 
well enough by all who ply the 
trade—if a professed fisherman 
in India knows how to use a 
dynamite stick he knows also 
that it is illegal. A night line 


sounds mere poaching, but I 
suppose is no worse than a 
lobster-pot ; and if we net our 
salmon rivers why should not 
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the Indian net the rivers by 
whieh he and his forebears in 
all probability have dwelt long 
before white men came to 
India? I remember seeing 
with envy and anger a native 
hauling in a night line as thick 
as a telegraph wire with a 30- 
lb. Mahsir at the end of it. 
Being then young, I told him 
what I thought of his ways, 
but he was perhaps an unusu- 
ally wide-awake fellow, for 
instead of losing his head or 
inventing exeuses, which is 
what a native often does when 
not quite sure of his ground, 
he simply said, “ Sahib, you are 
rich ” (1 suppose I was, com- 
pared to him, but had not felt 
it till then), “and I am poor—a 
fish like this sold in the bazaar 
will keep me and my family 
for a month, and of course I 
will take them by a night line 
or any other way I can.” It 
was quite true the fish would 
sell for perhaps eight or ten 
rupees, and when I considered 
what that sum meant to the 
man, I felt my sporting ideas 
were out of place. So if you 
meet the local fisher, do not at 
once put him down as a mere 
poacher and treat him as such, 
but bear with him, and if he 
is innocent of explosive arts, 
it may be worth your while to 
cultivate his acquaintance, when 
in return for a few assured 
annas he will relinquish for the 
day the uncertain hopes of his 
calling and give you the benefit 
of his knowledge of the best 
places for fish and what bait is 
seasonable. 

Should this rough deserip- 
tion of Mahsir fishing tempt 
you to try to get some when 
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next you visit India, I have 
one word to say to you, unless 
you are an old hand, and that 
is, that you adopt the ordinary 
and easy precautions for health 
which experience and modern 
science have found useful in pre- 
serving it in tropical climates. 
In India, and especially in 
camp, supplies of food and 
drink are often exposed to con- 
tamination and become carriers 
of some of the various diseases 
which are so easily caught by 
the careless or ignorant and 
avoided by the prudent. Have 
all your water and milk boiled, 
fruit and vegetables cooked, 
touch nothing that has not 
passed the fire, and that suffi- 
ciently lately to have escaped 
contamination meanwhile. By 
this easy precaution you avoid 
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diarrhoea, cholera, and enteric 
(typhoid), the last of which is 
the great slayer of the young 
white man in India. Use mos- 
quito curtains over your cot so 
as to get a night’s rest undis- 
turbed by insect pests, and also 
to keep free from the malarial 
fevers which their bites induee, 
and by day have on your head 
a good thick sun-helmet, and 
while fishing wear glare 
goggles, which prevent all 
chance of sunstroke off the 
surface of the water. For the 
rest live well, but use all 
things in moderation. Above 
all, do not make the mistake 
of trying to “rough it,” or to 
live as the natives do. You 
are not built on those lines, 
and to do so probably means 
ill-health. 
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THE NULLITY OF THE COMMONS—THE “LAND CAMPAIGN ”—A 
CAREER OF FAILURE—A CHANNEL TUNNEL-—-THE HAZARD OF 
THE ENTENTE CORDIALE—THE CROWD IN POLITICS—-AN AMERICAN 
VIEW OF CROWDS AND MACHINERY—THE ERRORS OF AN OPTIMIST. 


THE Parliamentary Session 
which has brought its unhappy 
labours to a welcome end will 
always have a black mark set 
against it in our annals. It 
has been both vexatious and 
inefficient. The irresponsible 
Committee of Public Safety, 
which still directs our Govern- 
ment, has not learned wisdom 
nor cultivated forbearance. It 
is as ignorant and autocratic 
asever. To defeat it is wholly 
indifferent. The snap division 
registered against it after the 
discussion of Irish finance did 
not shake its determination to 
cling to office. The absurd 
muddle which it made of its 
Franchise Bill shook not the 
confidenee with which its fol- 
lowers draw their easily earned 
salaries of £400 a-year apiece. 
Our tyrants care not whether 
the country is for them or 
against them. They have sus- 
pended the Constitution, and 
with or without the approval 
of Great Britain they seem 
resolved to pay the debt (not 
of honour) which they owe to 
Mr John Redmond and the 
Molly Maguires. 

The other debt, the debt of 
honour, remains, and is likely 
to remain, unpaid. It is clear 
that Mr Asquith sets no higher 
value upon his honour than 
we do. He finds it more con- 


venient to pass his measures 


of disruption and spoliation 
without a constitution than 
with one. The reform of the 
House of Lords, which “ brooks 
no delay,” is indefinitely post- 
poned, and the Government 
still pretends to believe that 
whatever it has said three 
times must be true. Never- 
theless, the one thing that the 
dead session has taught us is 
that the Parliament Act is a 
failure. It is a failure from 
whichever point it is looked 
at. Those who still respect 
the freedom of England have 
felt their objection to it vastly 
increased. It has taken away 
from us the chief safeguard 
of our liberty—an appeal to 
the country, and it has enor- 
mously strengthened the hands 
of our tyrants. And if the 
Opposition has made its 
better acquaintance with mis- 
giving, the Government itself 
is not satisfied. It finds the 
necessity of a threefold presen- 
tation of its measure an irk- 
some restraint. Mr George, 
whose noisy utterances are 
never controlled by logic, has 
soundly rated the House of 
Lords for doing what it is 
invited to do by the Parlia- 
ment Act. He speaks as 
though the Act, praised by 
himself and passed, in circum- 
stances of unexampled chicane, 
by his colleagues, were the 
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invention of villainous Peers 
and scoundrel Tories. So 
eager is he to criticise others, 
so impatient is he of criticism, 
that he has no seruple in 
imputing his own folly to 
his opponents, and in holding 
them guilty for the failure in 
which the recklessness of his 
own party has involved the 
House of Commons. 

The House of Commons, in- 
deed, has been brought by Mr 
Asquith’s revolution to a state 
of nullity. An air of unreality 
enwraps all its proceedings. 
It has ceased to be a delibera- 
tive assembly. Three measures 
of great importance have been 
thrust simultaneously upon it, 
and it can neither discuss them 
nor reject them. One duty 
only is inflicted on the wretched 
automata which make up the 
majority of the coalition, and 
that is to crawl obediently into 
the right lobby or feel the 
weight of the slave -driver’s 
whip. They may not think; 
they may not speak; they may 
consult neither their constit- 
uents nor the few poor shreds 
of conscience which Mr Asquith 
allows them; they earn their 
stipend by voting as they are 
told, and they are no more in- 
dependent than the screws and 
bolts which hold a machine 
together. If they were not 
willing for a mess of pottage 
to ruin the country, we might 
find it in our hearts to pity 
them. But, indeed, their lack 
of public spirit deserves no 
pity, even when greed or an 
empty pocket compels them 
to touch their hats to Mr 
Masterman. 

The greater part of the 
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session has been taken up with 
passing, a second time, the 
bills which the House of Lords 
has most justly rejected. That 
they should be proposed once 
more and opposed in solemn 
debate is part of the pre- 
scribed farce. If the leaders 
of the Tory party were to 
leave them unchallenged, the 
reproach would instantly be 
hurled at them that they 
were beggared of argument. 
And thus it is that what was 
once a legislative assembly is 
turned into a debating society, 
whose deliberations are of no 
avail, and whose oratory must 
perforce be academic, The 
effect of this solemn comedy is 
at once felt in the country. 
You cannot ask the voters, 
who do not receive £400 a-year 
apiece, to preserve an interest 
in twice-discussed measures, 
and thus the Parliament Act 
has bravely helped the divorce, 
initiated by the pretentious 
idea of a democracy, which 
now divides the people and the 
Government. We hear on all 
sides that a dull apathy prevails 
in the constituencies. The people 
doesn’t know what is being 
done, and doesn’t care. The 
cant-of the people’s will has 
no longer the threadbare excuse 
which once it claimed. The 
people has no will, It would 
be happily content, if only it 
were left alone to pursue its 
business in tranquillity and 
peace, It is tired of govern- 
ment by scandal. It detests 
the very thought of “refresh- 
ing fruit.” It has discovered 
by’ sad experience that the 
policy of plunder, however 
profitable it may have proved 
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to its initiators, has brought 
neither money to its pocket nor 
comfort to its homes. 

The democracy, in brief, is 
like a pack of children orying 
for the stars. It clamours for 
what it has not, and when the 
gift is given, presently dis- 
covers that it is worthless. It 
demanded the vote, which it 
Was sure was a cure for all 
the evils which beset it. It ob- 
tained the vote, and found itself 
as gravely perplexed as before. 
All that it gets in exchange 
for its activity at the ballot- 
box is high-sounding words and 
empty promises. It looks back, 
even now, with shame at its 
own credulity. Not without a 
blush does it remember the 
monsense which it has ap- 
plauded during the last five 
years with raucous enthusiasm. 
It measures the lie of the full 
cupboard and the lie of the 
drunken peer, and finds them 
equal. And so the recklessness 
of our demagogues has come to 
the aid of the Parliament Act 
and has turned the House of 
Commons into a figure of fun, 
a kind of expensive Aunt Sally, 
at which the simplest of citizens 
may have as many shies as 
he likes. The performance is 
poor, and the staff which 
manages it is far too large and 
grossly overpaid. The same 
Aunt Sally, sticks and all, 
could easily be provided with- 
out £300,000 paid in salaries, 
and when once the people is 
familiar with the fraud, it will 
bring it contemptuously to an 
end. Meanwhile let us cite the 
opinion of two statesmen, one 
chosen from either side. The 
House of Commons, says Mr 


Austen Chamberlain, has never 
been so “listless and inert” as 
to-day. “Weare,” he declared, 
“like Strasburg geese which 
are fed to make pdié de fore gras. 
Our natural appetite does 
not enable us to consume the 
amount of legislative food that 
is set down before us, and by 
mechanical means it is crammed 
down our throats.” The testi- 
mony of Lord Loreburn is yet 
more decisive, because he was 
till yesterday a member of the 
Cabinet whose overbearing 
tyranny has done the mischief. | 
He confesses frankly that the 
machinery has broken down. 
Small bills are passed over in 
silence, while great ones are 
seamped. Members of Parlia- 
ment, in obedience to their 
leaders, vote for the measures 
which they think will keep 
their party in power, and waste 
no thought upon the good of the 
country. Thus they become 
mere heads or numbers, un- 
important parts of the machine. 
And the end is inevitable, as 
it is foreseen: not only will 
the House of Commons be 
completely separated from the 
country, which is supposed to 
elect it, but its divisions will 
presently cease to represent its 
own opinions. One end only 
will be gained —the party in 
office will continue to draw its 
salaries with unthinking com- 
placency. 

But when we look back 
upon the session which has 
just expired, it is not the failure 
of the Parliament Act alone 
which claims our attention. 
That failure was already ob- 
vious, and the past year has 
but emphasised the common 
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knowledge. Above all, the 
session of 1913 has been a 
Marconi session. The highest 
glory of our Ministers has been 
gathered on the Stock Exchange, 
not in the House of Commons. 
A halo of speculation is about 
their heads. Their candid fronts 
shine with the easy splendour 
of unearned increments. And 
by a strange confusion of 
thought, familiar enough to 
the political philosopher, party 
spirit has converted a rather 
shabby transaction into a deed 
of heroism. The argument is 
conducted by the sycophants 
and wire-pullers somewhat 
-after this fashion: the pious 
Radical can do no wrong; Mr 
George is a pious Radical ; 
therefore he did no more than 
his duty when he bought shares 
at the suggestion of the brother 
of @ man who was making a 
contract with the Government, 
and sold the shares two days 
later at a profit. So the 
American Marconi Company, 
in some vague way, has be- 
come identified with Free 
Trade, Home Rule, and other 
Radical ambitions. Mr George, 
we are told, suffered for the 
sake of Radicalism and in 
the Radical cause. And it is 
plain at iast that promotion 
in the Government will come 
to those only who bore the heat 
and burden of the day in the 
fierce scramble for Marconi 
shares. We can imagine no 
honour that is adequate to the 
brilliant service performed by 
Lord Murray. a a duke- 
dom seems a poor reward for 
what he has done. But on the 
day when Sir Rufus Isaacs is 
appointed Lord Chief-Justice, 
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surely Mr Godfrey will claim a 
well-earned peerage, and upon 
Mr Harry will be conferred the 
honourable distinction of a 
baronetcy. 

Meanwhile Mr George makes 
no pause in his career of self- 
congratulation. So well pleased 
is he with himself, so sadly 
blunted is his sense of hum- 
our, that he detects malice, 
falsehood, and uncharitableness 
in the slightest attack upon 
his wisdom or discretion, The 
réle of martyr sits easily upon 
him. In his own partial eyes 
he -is a nobler St Sebastian, 
whose immaculate soul no con- 
tact with the world can 
stain, while all those who 
dare to criticise him are im- 
pelled to the infamous task 
by the meanest of motives. 
Never was the oraft of politics 
made so pitifully ridiculous as 
to-day, and that no touch of 
folly might be absent from 
the comedy, Mr George has at 
last named a day for the open- 
ing of his “land campaign.” 
That he should undertake such 
a campaign at all is the clear- 
est proof of cynicism. The 
training of an urban solicitor 
has not fitted him to reform 
the greatest, the most delicate 
of all industries. He knows 
no more of the land than he 
has been able to glean from 
the contemplation of a fashion- 
able golf-course. His career, 
moreover, has been a career of 
failure. His People’s Budget, 
which was designed to pro- 
vide old age pensions and 
Dreadnoughts, has proved no- 
thing more than an expensive 
plaything. His Insurance Act, 
the fruit of a sanguine ignor- 
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ance, is already recognised for 
a universal hardship. But his 
colleagues still have faith in 
him as a vote-getter; and if 
in the process of vote-getting 
the agriculture of England be 
ruined, what does that matter 
to them or to him? The 
safety and prosperity of Eng- 
land are things of indifference 
to the demagogue, who is 
content to see the sky fall if 
only the ruins strike him em- 
bellished with the marks of a 
high office. We can imagine 
Mr George, then, spending his 
leisure in contriving new in- 
sults for peers and landlords 
—for all those, in brief, who 
employ their money more 
wisely than in gambling on 
the Stock Exchange. But no 
longer must we call Mr 
George’s habit of vituperation 
**Limehousing.” From _ the 
Mayor’s Parlour at Stepney 
there comes a just and elo- 
quent protest against an as- 
persion east upon an honour- 
able borough. If a new name 
must be found for this new 
practice, asks the mayor, why 
should it not be taken from 
the man himself or from the 
country to which he belongs? 
Why not, indeed, especially as 
the word “ welshing ” lies ready 
to our hand. 

If ever there was a country 
which did not deserve its pre- 
eminence, that country is the 
England of today. We are 
content with the worst gover- 
nors that human ingenuity can 
select. We think it no shame to 
live upon the labour of others, 
to boil foreign eggs, and to make 
our bread of foreign corn. We 
hold it the vilest of shames to 
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arm ourselves in defence of our 
homes, and at the very moment 
when we pretend to find safety 
in the sea we demand that a 
tunnel shall be bored under 
the Channel, and that England 
and France shall be made one 
by an unbroken railroad 
stretching from London to 
Paris. The scheme is, of 
course, the scheme of a band 
of speculators, who see in the 
carrying out of it a comfortable 
and a certain profit. The in- 
ducements which the specula- 
tors hold out to the country 
are precisely those which 
appeal to the greedy and 
idle. If the tunnel be made, 
there is an end once and for 
always to the terror of sea- 
sickness. The trippers, who 
take pleasure in week - end 
visits to a foreign capital, 
may set out on their journey 
secure in the reflection that 
their powers of endurance will 
be put to no test. And even 
if they face the tumbling sea 
with equanimity, they will be 
spared the trouble of walking 
from the train to the boat, and 
then again from the boat to a 
second train. A vast advan- 
tage, no doubt, to those who 
have lost the use of their legs 
from travelling in motor-cars, 
but not enough to excuse the 
endangering of our national 
security. 

The man of commerce sup- 
ports the argument of the 
tripper. He sees in a tunnel 
bored beneath the Channel a 
ready means to increase his 
business. Henceforward mer- 
chandise might be conveyed 
either way between Paris and 
London “without breaking 
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bulk.” A yet easier assault 
might be made upon our mar- 
kets with ‘perishable goods.” 
It would be no longer necessary 
to keep alive one single hen 
in England. The eggs and 
poultry of France might be 
delivered fresh at our doors, 
and another blow might be 
struck at the English country- 
side in the name of Free Trade. 
Cheap food could be cheaper 
still, and there would be still 
less money to buy it with. 
Let us make a tunnel, cry the 
speculators, and not only shall 
we fill our own pockets, but we 
shall bring about a golden age 
of cheapness, such as England 
never yet has seen. 

We like the motives of the 
project as little as the project 
itself. Despite the newly 
found zeal of the Radicals for 
a “flutter” on the Stock Ex- 
change, we do not believe that 
speculation is the whole, or 
even the first, duty of man. 
And it should be a matter of 
complete indifference whether 
the idle traveller spends an un- 
comfortable hour or not. If he 
cannot face the journey, let him 
stay at home, where he would 
probably be far better employed 
than in sneering at the habits 
and customs of his neighbours, 
whom he is never likely to 
understand. And if the motives 
are insufficient, so are the safe- 
guards, It is impossible to 
overrate the danger to which 
we should expose ourselves. 
As we have said, we find a 
manifest disgrace in the duty 
of self-defence. Our dema- 
gogues have declared that 
there are no votes in National 
Service, and obviously that is 
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disgraceful which finds no sup- 
port at the polls. So our 
manhood continues undrilled, 
inert, and unarmed, prizing the 
liberty to loaf, as it likes, at 
the door of the beer-house, 
and instructed by its leaders 
that it has nothing worth the 
trouble of defence. Hitherto 
this lack of patriotism has not 
seemed fatal to our safety, be- 
cause Great Britain is an 
island, “bound in with the 
triumphant sea.” Wherever 
the ocean is, there she has 
found her frontiers. She has 
never known the hardship, 
which weighs heavily upon 
France and Germany, of de- 
fending on land her borders 
against the enemy. But when 
once the tunnel is bored we 
become part and parcel of the 
Continent. It is easy enough 
now, in a mood of optimism, to 
say that at the first hint of 
danger a spring could be 
touched which in an instant 
would turn the sea into the 
tunnel. The resolution to 
destroy the work of years 
would never be taken. Sup- 
pose, at the outbreak of a war, 
we had such Ministers as now 
mismanage our affairs, could 
we trust one of them to out- 
rage many thousands of greedy 
shareholders by pressing a 
button? No, the Ministers 
would cling then, as they cling 
now, to the off-chance, and 
while they hesitated the enemy 
might seize both ends of the 
tunnel, and pour as many 
troops as he chose into this 
defenceless land. 

But, say the advocates of the 
tunnel, England and France 
are now bound together by the 
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entente cordiale, and henceforth 
it is impossible that a breath 
of enmity should ever disturb 
the equanimity of either people. 
There never was a more reck- 
less statement made. Happily 
for us and for them, French 
and English are to-day the 
warmest of friends. How long 
will the friendship last? The 
friendship is new and unex- 
pected. After the dispute of 
Fashoda France would, if she 
could, have gone te war with 
us. During the South African 
War President Kruger found 
no warmer friend, on paper, 
than France. The time of our 
embarrassment was for France 
an opportunity of insult and 
recrimination. We do not 
complain. France had, and 
has, a perfect right to en- 
tertain whatever sentiment 
pleases her. We merely recall 
these episodes of some years 
ago, because what has been 
shall be, and there is no guar- 
antee that the entente will last 
for ever, or even for a decade 
of years. The friendships and 
alliances of nations are based, 
rightly enough, upon self -in- 
terest alone. It is the rash 
diplomacy of Germany which 
cemented our entente. France, 
_ threatened on her Eastern fron- 
tier, is content to liveon amiable 
terms with us. We, conscious 
of Germany’s aspirations, are 
by no means unwilling to find 
an ally across the Channel, and 
France and England will live 
upon terms of amity just so 
long as amity appears to be 
of mutual advantage. But 
another situation may easily 
arise in Europe; conflicting 
interests may chop and change; 
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the cards of diplomacy will be 
reshuffied; and if, when the 
tunnel were achieved, a mis- 
understanding once more 
divided France and England, 
as it has divided them a 
hundred times before, there 
would be small solace in the 
reflection that in the year 
which saw the commencement 
of the tunnel England and . 
France stood solidly side by 
side against the ambitions of 
Germany. If we are wise, 
then, we shall not endanger 
our defences, even to shorten 
the trippers’ tedium by twenty 
minutes, or to secure a con- 
stant supply, for a mere 
nothing, of French eggs and 
French cabbages. 

But even if we were able to 
accept as stable and lasting the 
guarantees of security given us 
by the projectors of the tunnel, 
we should still oppose them 
with what energy we might. 
To connect France and Eng- 
land with a railway would be 
to outrage our national senti- 
ment. Great Britain is an 
island, and from that happy 
circumstance are derived the 
strength and narrowness of our 
character. We are insular in 
heart and mind, and we should 
take a pride in our insularity. 
As London is no mean copy of 
Paris, like other capitals, so an 
Englishman, for good or evil, 
is obstinate and apart. And 
not only is the intense original- 
ity of our English literature 
due to our insularity; to our 
insularity also we ewe our 
independence and our spirit of 
enterprise. We have proved 
good colonists, because we have 
been driven out from our homes, 
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and have found no hardship 
in crossing the seas. Our adven- 
tures have been the adventures 
of islanders. Drake and Haw- 
kins and Frobisher and Dampier 
could not have achieved what 
they did, if they had crawled, 
in fear of sickness, through 
a tunnel, like rabbits in a 
burrow. Who but an islander 
could have written ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,’ the universal romance 
of youth and enterprise? The 
sentiment of insularity, in 
truth, is our birthright, and 
fools we shall be, who deserve 
nothing but decadence and 
defeat, if we give up our birth- 
right to save the nerves of the 
tourist, or to encourage the 
speculator, Shakespeare, who 
knew England as none other 
has known her, understood well 
the pride of her insularity. 
“This fortress,” said he, 


“This fortress, built by Nature for 
herself, 

Against infection and the hand of war ; 

This happy breed of men, this little 
world, 

This precious stone set in the silver 


sea 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house 
Against the envy of less happier lands.” 


Shall we gainsay these noble 
lines merely to put a little 
money in our pockets or to 
save ourselves the trouble of 
carrying our luggage from a 
train to a boat? 


If things go wrong with us, 
if we contemplate with equan- 
imity a tunnel which shall join 
a defenceless England to a 
France, armed at all points, 
it is because we have handed 
over our Empire and all that 
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it holds and means to the 
Crowd. We have made the 
Crowd our master, because we 
are afraid of responsibility. 
We dare not choose our gov- 
ernors, and no governor dare 
choose himself. Whatever is 
done we pretend is done by 
somebody else. It is the will of 
the people, cries the demagogue, 
when he is undoing the consti- 
tution. We obey our mandate, 
says the Minister, when he em- 
barks upon a policy which he 
thinks will return him to power 
once more. And thus, while 
he takes the praise (if any) to 
himself, he shifts the blame on 
to the shoulders of the Crowd. 
For the sake of the Crowd, 
then, we are prepared to break 
with our honourable traditions 
and to see the Empire rent in 
pieces. For the sake of the 
Crowd we have raised altars 
to the incompetent; we 
have with a hopeless de- 
liberation made up our mind 
to be governed by the 
greedy and the _ ignorant. 
Not only are the educated 
citizens of Great Britain not 
asked to govern; they are 
practically disfranchised. So 
all things have lost their 
values, and public measures 
are passed for private ends. 
There was a time when the 
purpose of finance bills was 
sound economy. To-day it is 
the popularity of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or a revenge 
taken upon a_ hostile class 
that determines the incidence 
of taxation. There was a time 
when the Courts of Law 
won and held a universal re- 
spect, when the one and only 
purpose of the judges seemed 
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to be the administration of 
justice. To-day the judges, in 
the interests of a well-organ- 
ised Crowd, are asked to con- 
ciliate their new masters. “It 
is unfortunate,” said Mr 
Churchill some time since, 
“that collisions occur  be- 
tween the Courts and the great 
trade union bodies.” Those 
words, no doubt, may prove use- 
ful as vote-catchers, but they 
are a negation of justice; and 
if due attention be paid them, 
we shall presently sink to the 
level of Tammany Hall, and 
appoint judges warranted al- 
ways to give their judgments 
in favour of the prevailing 
faction. 

And the Crowd, as we see it 
to-day, is the strangest instance 
of governance that the wit of 
man ever invented. Although 
it is incapable of reason, it is 
told by those who live upon its 
favours that it engrosses the 
wisdom of all the ages. It has 
no civic virtues, no sense of 
patriotism. All that it says, 
all that it is told, is: We 
have the vote; what shall we 
get out of it for ourselves? 
And let it not be supposed 
that in thus condemning the 
Crowd we would condemn the 
individuals who compose the 
Crowd. There is something in 
a mob of men which does not 
belong to them, taken sepa- 
rately,—a violence, a wilfulness, 
which persuade them to do 
what they never would have 
done, had they not been con- 
glomerated into an insensate 
mass. The French Revolution 
will provide the curious with 
a8 many examples of the crimes 
committed by the Crowd as 


they could wish. When the 
blameless and kindly M. de 
Launay, Governor of the Bas- 
tille, was decapitated, the deed 
was done by a mere sightseer, 
who, breathing the spirit of 
the Crowd, committed a foul 
and purposeless murder, of 
which, by, himself, he would 
have been wholly incapable. 
But the Crowd, tyrannical as 
it is, has one limitation: it 
wants to be led. It asks for 
some one who can impose 
upon it. It does not want 
great but well-advertised men. 
It adores the spectacular. 
Its prime heroes to-day are 
Mr Sievier and Mr Bottomley. 
So its leaders are seldom 
chosen from its own kind. It 
prefers to choose its figure- 
heads from the middle-class. 
Thus it avoids the small jeal- 
ousies which impair its cohe- 
sion, and it gets (or thinks that 
it gets) a smattering of educa- 
tion. But the leader, if he is 
to be successful, must hide the 
fact of his leadership. He must 
affect to be an echo, not a 
voice, and even though ulti- 
mately he become a master, he 
must wear upon him all the 
marks of servitude. He need 
have no gifts save a certain 
sensitiveness, which helps him 
to respond quickly to the wishes 
of his masters, and to make 
their speech, when he fondly 
hopes that he is indulging his 
own eloquence. True  elo- 
quence, indeed, is useless to the 
leader of a Crowd. Robespierre, 
the worst and most successful 
of his kind, had nothing better 
to offer his lords than moral 
platitudes and gatherings from 
the Classics. Thus, as M. Le 
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Bon has pointed out, the leader 
easily becomes the led, hypno- 
tised by the Crowd, and con- 
vinced that every opinion 
contrary to his own is a super- 
stitious error. Such was the 
fate of Robespierre. Such to- 
day is the fate of Messrs George 
and Masterman. 

Here, indeed, we discover 
the heaviest blow inflicted by 
the Crowd upon those who 
aspire to govern through its 
support. It reacts swiftly 
upon its so-called leaders, who 
are forced to sacrifice their 
principles to their profit, and 
who forget their country in the 
polling-booth. They no longer 
think it necessary to do what 
is right. Having shifted the 
responsibility of their actions 
on to other shoulders, they look 
no higher than their party’s 
advantage. At the outset they 
may be educated gentlemen. 
A few years of tub-thumping 
turns them into insolent oppor- 
tunists, who are willing to be 
elected to the House of Com- 
mons on a lie. A lie, indeed, 
serves their purpose better 
than the truth. The cry of 
Chinese Labour was a perfect 
cry wherewith to catch the 
Crowd. It had no basis in 
fact, and it was remote enough 
from actual experience to en- 
thrall those who do not know 
where China is, and who hate 
labour, even in others, with a 
deadly hatred. But it served 
to put the Radicals in power, 
and was then instantly for- 
gotten. For it is character- 
istic of the Crowd that it 
seldom troubles to see that its 
demands are satisfied. At the 
time of an election it will shout 
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any nonsense which touches its 
fancy; and woe be to them 
who dare to repeat an old cry 
a second time, when the humour 
is passed! For the Crowd must 
have novelty at all costs, and 
that is why our demagogues 
confuse the art of politics with 
the invention of pictorial 
scandals. 

And when these vast sacri- 
fices are made to the Crowd, 
what can it achieve for the 
good of the country? No- 
thing. It cannot build—not 
even a house of sand. Its one 
talent is destruction, and we 
shall be fortunate if we pass 
through the stage of transition 
in which we are involved with- 
out the loss of our Empire. 
Meanwhile the Crowd is all- 
powerful, and fondly believes 
that it is omniscient also. The 
gross flatteries which are 
heaped upon it daily are enough 
to turn its wooden head. And 
as our Radicals have discovered 
that all human virtue is con- 
centrated in the purchase of 
Marconi shares, so also they 
have arrived at the conclusion 
that government by the Crowd, 
which they once accepted as a 
useful expedient, has its foun- 
dations in eternal wisdom and 
eternal justice. The Crowd can 
do no wrong; it speaks with 
the voice of truth itself. If for 
a moment it receives a check, 
the check is administered by 
ignorance and folly. When at 
a County Council Election the 
Crowd was out-voted by the 
middle class, that eminent 
demagogue, Mr Masterman, 
himself an ornament of the 
middle class, declared that 
the effect was as though 
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a@ man had _ been butted 
by a sheep. To such a pitch 
of subservience does the wor- 
ship of numbers reduce our 
politicians! And when the 
Crowd desires a change of gov- 
ernors, as assuredly it will, for 
it is as fickle as it is foolish, 
will its present slaves still 
prostrate themselves in inter- 
ested humility before its feet, 
and murmur still in the accents 
of a rapt adoration that it is 
all-wise and incapable of error ? 

We can understand the dem- 
agogue’s worship of the Crowd, 
by which alone he lives and 
eats and breathes. It is not 
80 easy to appreciate the pas- 
sion of Mr Lee, whose book, 
‘Crowds,’ is a pean sung to 
the glory of numbers. Mr Lee 
does not appear to be a poli- 
tician. He is, we _ believe, 
merely an optimist, who has 
studied Carlyle, Whitman, and 
all the worst models, in order 
to produce a rhapsody concern- 
ing Machinery and the Crowd. 
Three things are to him the 
breath of religion—Cathedrals, 
Crowds, and Machines, and he 
finds them massed together in 
full sight of his eyes at the foot 
of Ludgate Hill. He has a 
simple and touching faith in 
his kind. He believes in the 
inspired millionaire, who will 
have so small a thought of 
self that he will raise the wages 
of his workmen at the same 
time that he lowers the price 
of the commodity which he 
sells. To harbour such a belief 
as this is to go contrary to all 
our experience of millionaires, 


in whom the desire of gain 
grows apace to money-madness. 
But Mr Lee neglects experience 
and the teaching of history. 
He is confident that what has 
never happened will presently 
come to pass. “I believe that 
men ean be really great, that 
they can represent Crowds. I 
believe that Crowds can be 
great, that they can know great 
men.” The past teaches us 
that great men can dominate 
Crowds, merely because they 
do not represent them. There 
was no Crowd, after the modern 
sense, in France when Napoleon 
governed it. There was a vast 
body of men ready to do his 
bidding and to die for him 
on the battlefield. But it was 
not a Crowd: it made no 
attempt to enforce what it be- 
lieved its wishes upon the Em- 
peror, who drove it as a shep- 
herd drives his flock, and found 
it intent only upon obedience. 
And the achievement of 
Napoleon tells us clearly that 
we shall be saved from the 
ruin and the wreckage of the 
Crowd only by a military auto- 
cracy. Mr Lee sees the Crowd 
increasing in power and influ- 
ence, when it is nearer the 
truth to assert that the Crowd 
has reached its zenith, and will, 
before a generation is passed, 
be no more capable of mischief. 
And as Mr Lee worships his 
Crowds, so he believes in the 
mission of machinery. Machines 
for him are not mere instru- 
ments to save time. They 
profoundly affect, he thinks, 
the brain and heart of man. 
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In truth, they do, if we permit 
them to master us. If we 
remain their masters, they are 
but a means of progress or 
communication. It matters 
not a jot whether we travel 
from London to Edinburgh by 
steam or on horseback. What 
we do and say when we get there 
is the thing that matters. As 
for the telephone, it is devised 
for no other purpose than the 
making of money. There is no 
essential difference between it 
and a postcard, save a differ- 
ence of speed. It is the enemy 
of talk and human intercourse. 
Yet, in Mr Lee’s eyes, it trans- 
forms the whole world. “My 
daughter,” he tells us, “plays 
tag or plays dolls any minute 
she likes, with a whole city. 
She is not surprised at the 
telephone; she takes it for 
granted, like sunshine and 
milk. It is a part of the grey 
matter of her brain—a whole 
city, six or seven square miles 
of it. A little mouthpiece on 
a desk, a number, and two 
hundred little girls are hers in 
a minute to play dolls with. 
She thinks in miles, when she 
plays, where I thought in door- 
yards. The little grey molecules 
in the structure of her brain 


are different from those in 
mine.” The molecules are the 
same ; they are inherited from 
a long line of ancestors, and 
cannot be changed by anything 
so trivial as a change of habit. 
But the poor girl herself—what 
shall become of her? She has 
for a companion not a living, 
breathing child, but “a little 
mouthpiece on a desk”; she is 
doomed by machinery to find 
her playmates at a distance, to 
hear the travesty of a familiar 
voice, and not to catch the 
comment of a glance or the 
gesture of a hand. If this is 
what the childhood of another 
age will owe to machinery, the 
sooner we regain our sanity the 
better. Nor shall we regain 
this sanity until we put 
machines into the place of sub- 
servience which alone they may 
wisely hold, and abolish for 
ever the nightmare of crowds. 
“The thought came upon me,” 
wrote Newman many years 
ago, “that deliverance is 
wrought, not by the many, but 
by the few; not by bodies, but 
by persons.” Until this thought 
has come to all of us, there is 
no hope of wise government 
or of leisured happiness for 
the sons of men. 
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